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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Ihe  present  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
fcorrected  throughout.  By  fiirther  enlarging  the 
pages,  as  well  as  by  condensing  that  part  which  treats 
on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  Author  has 
.  obtained  room,  without  increasing  the  price  of  the 
VToiume,  tor  numerous  additions ;  which,  he  trusts, 
■'will  be  found  to  render  this  Manual  more  permanently 
t  useful  as  a  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study 
I  of  the  Bible,  and  not  unworthy  a  continuance  of 
I  that  patronage  with  which  his  labours  have  hitherto 
ftbeen  honoured. 


"he  little  Manual,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  has  been 
Udertaben  Id  consequence  of  requests  long  since  coiu- 
Bunicated  to  tbe  Author,  and  frequentl}'  repeated,  that 
prepare  an  Analysis  or  Abridgment  of  the 
fo  volumes  of  his  larger  "  Introduction  to  the 
i&itical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; " 
nt  to  the  Studies  of  Gentlemen  at  the  Uni- 
Rrsiiies  and  other  Seminaries  of  Theological  Literature,  , 
tilso  of  those  individuals  who  may  respectively  possess 
Bt  work,  and  to  whom  such  an  auxiliary  would  be  ac- 
Wptable.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  volume  has  been 
I  arranged,  as  to  form  a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Ihe 
kit]/  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  use  of  general 
Uderbi  it  will  be  found  to  contain, 

I.  A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness,    ^ 
iBpiration,  &c.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  refuting  the  most 

objections  of  Infidels; 

II.  An  Outline  of  the  Literary  History,  Criticism,  and 
blerpretation  of  the  Bible  ; 

III.  A  Compeiidium  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Anti- 
lides:  and 

iV.  Introductory  Prefaces   to   the   several    Books   of 
Scripture. 

preparing  this  Manual  for  the  press,  the  order  of  the 
fger  Introduction  Jias  generally  been  followed ;  the 
ftrts  and  Books,  into  which  it  is  divided,  coTtesipoM'm^ 


VI  PREFACE. 

with  the  volumes  and  parts  of  volumes  in  that  work. 
Those  bibliographical^  critical,  and  other  details  only  have 
been  omitted,  which  either  would  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, or  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  generality 
of  English  readers.    In  lieu  of  the  copious  Lists  of  Books 
on  every  department  of  Sacred  Literature  contained  in 
his  larger  work,  the  Author  has  subjoined,  in  an  Appen- 
dix, a  Catalogue  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  principally  those  which  arc  most  easily 
to  be  procured,  with  occasional  bibliographical  notices, 
and  with  their  current  prices.     And  he  has  also  given  a 
List  of  Select  Chapters  of  the  Bible,  forming  an  Epitome 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  adapted  to  perusal  in 
the  family  or  in  private,  together  with  chronological  and 
other  Tables ;  which  he  trusts,  with  the  Divine  blessing 
on  his  labours,  will  contribute  to  facilitate  the  devout 
and  attentive  reading  of  ^Hhe  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
ALONE  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
FAITH  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
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tlita  Itie  ml;  ((saliHcUlan  l^'uie  undeiUklngi  which  ti  dlnUred  in  Ibe  e»CDtiiiD 
or  Ibe  work :  il  eihitnu  a  lound  ]ud|{ment  and  conaidBrable  ability.     It  li  alto- 

itmniHiidBd,  II  aflbrdinK  biio  none  AnmtHDKin  UwimrnUofbiEBpioperatOeG^ 
tte  kDowledge  or  the  Scripture,  thnb  anr  Dtber  publlaalJDA  whjiteTer.  and  as  at- 
UOtd  It  a  plaa  ta  Ui  library,  lihethei  il  lie  luge  or  null,  nrnoag  tiK  Imiis  aUt* 

••  We  ale  greatly  pleuid  with  the  letloui  qnrit  wblcb  pervada  iheie  luluina ;  ■ 
IpMt  wliicii.  we  regret  la  ny,  hu  not  always  diitinguiahed  Ibe  labouTi  o(  biblical 

■nJhnD  itA  real  ulilityinauiitlng  the  uiidentanding  to  apprehend 
ipDTl  of  revelatiou,  for  the  purpofle  of  applying  1 1«  IruUu  and  infliu 


jl  ttudy  of  yEiung  nUnistera,  we  feel  ourselrea  diKhnrglnH  an  importnt 
not  merely  Id  the  praLieworlhy  labours  of  the  Aulhor  himself,  hut  to  Ihoei 
lom  the  hope  of  Ibe  Church  ol  ChritI,  aa  to  f^itur^  yean,  pnncipaiiy  repoaes. 
he  work  ttcfore  ut  li  certainly  one  of  the  moat  valuable  ever  publiahed,  l^ 
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him  to  wear  s  few  aulU  of  clolbM  lo  s  deeper  nuWom  in  order  lo  obtilo  H,  Ihu  to 
dcpiiie  himsflf  of  iu  guidance  b>  alleging  ibat  U  ii  Expcniive."— WnuTJK. 

"  IVlUiDul  lonie  capacltj  and  u»lo  ibr  the  criHcal  Btudy  of  Uie  ScrlptHTBii,  tiH 
mm  of  Gdd  muit  be  tnorly  qiuLlfled  far  hiB  work  i  Hlld  the  ^LEli  of  Lfaoa* 
whora  be  Inetnictji  wilL  scarcely  be  nude  lo  aUnd  in  the  wUdora  of  Oiidl 
Every  bookp  wbleb  le  ao  aUy  adapted  to  auiBt  in  this  departmebt  flf  miqlHerlll 


which  AkLl  to  cfitctLially  aid  the  rueiirchei  of  a  scholar.  It  rontaib^  io  way 
departmaDt  at  which  It  treat*,  iDDUmerablo  and  mcdt  accurate  rel^roboea  to  UiaK 
worlu,  whic^  examlae  Che  aubject  under  oinalderahDD  roore  Ailly  (haD  the  bdundi 
o{  bit  uiKlctta):liig  pecMltted.-  —  LoHEON  CHiisiitn  LNStaucTDa,  April.iSiS. 


(2.)  The  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Editiont. 

"  The  CaulQgue  of  Intntductlima  shall  now  be  doied  with  the  (bllowingvoiki 
— '  An  IntTDduction  lo  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Hoi)  ScrlptluV, 

by  ThoDui  Hartw^ll  Home,  A.M.'  The  Grel  vdlUon  nai  pubHshnl  in  1818,  in  tx) 


NMund  to  ScrlMure  CiiUcIim  and  Incerpreutioo :  the  (bird  to  Scrlplure  Geogia^y 

Author."— Bijhon  MARSH'a  Lsctvitt  sn  the  CriUclBn  ajid  InlerpretaOim  qfOt 
KM!,  pp.  j«,  53.,  edition  oflSUS. 
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And ln™Me  volume,  muclf  wflh"hich''lhcy  are  ilte'ady"BnriliBr.    4rere  It  nBwK 
t^'^omafnofraleTlblicaf  aiul^Keolo^'hliDwiBda^  of  th^  moil  "•^>;',.^2^^i 


I  which  tliey  :.. 

that  Hh'loii^e  WuinaTmnJi~|hey  wlFdfiBtl  liim  to  tlie  authori  which  ba 
molt  ■drantageiHuly  coniulL  SuppoiinE  a  theological  itudeni  to  pmKH  [bee 
nail  of  the  Sacted  Scciptum,  wllh  l)iB  uiual  hell*  nir  atudying  then).  Crudvn^' 

and  one  good  Bntillah  comraenUtor,  wo  have  no  hesitali™  '■lf''''V^ 


Lately  piiblis/ied,  by  the  Author  of  this  Work.      xvH  1 

bem  »ble  In coll«t  them,  «rc  piDu.^wJe  "iinSfW'  "hb !i™in[n"lBt  i  "iK  ou! 
J^Dted  or  miuilu.     He  appem  ai  nudf  to  liulaw  siRrtcd  pnlne  on  orluoi  of 

(uxl priDclpiIlT  Willi  «  liewlo^l. own tin|,ro™Benl)  on uiklni  the «q~uiiiH; 
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V,  of  oog Hiring,  Iq  rhew  ApiimTF'3  TDlumefl,  the  lufst  comprehcnpiYe  dl^ul  of 


10  equJTOCol  import."  ■ 


diTfriaau  of  an;  i^onamlnatlon  ibould,  but  rram  onHiilT,  lir  without  it,  and  H  oa- 
cHHTj  an  appeniLi^lo  Ihelibnrr  uf  every  inatltutkb  for  educating  young  pentna 

beuow  threvgnin^aitit'Etf-r,  thanlDpmeotiniltwbeTflinarat  tur4ilted,aiid  whvra 
ihefunilA  nrc  Eoo^jonTr^ti'Eod  to  affbrd  kt,  u  we  fear  may  »inetbnei  l»  the  caw.  We 
need  hardly  add,  that  ii  would  be  a  most  HCrciitBbIa  fment  to  ]xwr  elerniBen  iDd 
■linentlnR  injnislerii;  Tnr  it  !■  not  a  parly  woHc,  and  would  Ije  equally  ur^ccaUe  (a 

itudml  ami  to  youDf  inini»l«a,  it  Ib  alonceJndiipenuble  and  Invaluable;  naaln^ 
riiTkcBiBTiyaftbe  four  main  bnnchei  of  biblical  fliuiiy.  which  are  here  Aj  cofflotu* 
Ireatal,  baring; we  believe,  ever  iuued  iTom  the  prcu,  which  comjiTchcndt  w  miun 
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CRITICAL  TESTIMONIES 
In  Favour  of  this  Work. 
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"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  aflimiing,  tliat  it  is  in  reality  —  wlkM 
its  tilla  impoits  — a  Compendious  Jntroduciion  to  the  Study  of  ttic 
Bible.  It  combiDCB  a  multiplicity  of  subjecLs,  yet  methodically  ar. 
ranged;  it  is  brief,  yet  comprehensive,  touthuag  upon  most  of  tbequea- 
tione  on  which  the  less  informed  can  ieare  instruction  ;  and  the  whole 
is  eiecuted  in  a  style  simple,  perspicuous,  and  unaffected.  We  there- 
fore most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  youth  of  both  seires;  also  lo 
those  who  have  not  the  time  nor  means  for  consulting  Mr.  Honie'i 
larger  Treatise ;  lo  those  who  are  commencing  their  biblical  Btudiea; 
to  all,  in  abort,  wlio  wisli  to  read  the  Bible  with  seriouineBs  and 
attention,  as  at  once  the  shortest  and  most  complete  Manual  in  tbe 
English  Language."  —  Chhisiian   Rkmembkanceb.      Feb.  IS2T. 

"  It  preserves  all  (hat  is  most  valuable  in  Mr.  Home's  more  ^- 
borate  and  voluminous  work  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  never 
supplant  its  distinguished  predecessor  as  a  Boot  of  Reference.  The 
Compendious  Introduction  is  the  cUEArESr  work  in  the  language  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  Criticism."  —  Evahoeucal  Mauauke,  Fe- 
tynari/,  18S7. 

"  It  is  quite  an  acquisition,  as  an  anulysis  of  his  large  work,  and  aa 
bringing  many  of  its  important  points  before  us.  It  would  form  an 
admrralile  leit-book  lo  any  tlicological  professor;  and  the  general 
scholar  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  consult  it,  ifhe  baa  not  time  to 
go  into  Uie  multifarious  details  of  the  Critical  Introduction.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  maiter,  and  the  nups 
and  oilier  illustrative  engravings  and  vignettes  are  admirably  eie- 
cuted."—CoBOKEGArioHAL  Madaiike.    March  la^l. 

"  To  those  wlia  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase  Mr.  Horne's  larger 
work,  and  even  to  those  who  possess  it,  this  volume  will  be  found 
ciceedingly  valuable."  —  Home  Missiokart  Magazihe,  Febraary, 
1827. 


A  C0MPENSIOU8 

INTRODUCTION 
THE  STUDy  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

ETC.    ETC. 


OK   THE    GENDINENESS,  ADTHENTICITV,  IN8PIRATIOH,    I 
ETC    OF    THE    HOLY    SClllPTURES. 


[       I.    Revelation  defiiied. 

Revelation  is  a  discovery  by  God  to  man  of  Himself  ] 
or  of  Hifi  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made  kaown 
by  the  light  of  nature,  or  reason. 

ir.  A  Divine  Revelation  possible. 

No  ooe,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  knowledjje,  can  reaaonabjy  deny  the 
possibility  of  His  making  a  revelation  of  Himself,  and  of 
His  will  to  men,  in  an  eKtraordinary  way,  different  from 
the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves,  in  tlie  mere 
natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  powers.  To  admit 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power, 
is  a  glaring  contradiction.  Though  we  cannot  explain  in 
what  manner  ideas  originate,  or  are  impressed  upon  the 
human  mind  ;  yet  since  we  know  that  ibis  is  elFccted  in 
various  ways,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  can 
act  upon  the  mind,  in  order  to  impart  to  us  the  kuowledge 
of  bis  wilt.  And  if  so,  he  can  doit  ii 
to  give  those,  to  whom  such  r 
ance  that  it  proceeds  from  bin 
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III.  The  Probability  of  such  Revelation  appears  from 
the  two  following  arguments : 

1.  From  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age, 
who  believed  that  divine  revelations  were  probable :  and 
from  the  credit  given  to  pretended  revelations,  thus  evinc- 
ing a  consciousness-  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  the  need 
of  a  supernatural  illumination. 

.  2.  From  the  confession  of  some  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, that  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revelation,  and 
the  hope  they  expressed  that  God  would  at  some  future 
time  vouchsafe  to  make  one. 

IV.  Divine  Revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  pro* 
bable,  but  necessary  : 

1.  From  the  utter  inability  of  mere  human  reason  to 
attain  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of 
the  true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a  future  state,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  endless  differences  and  inconsistences  which 
prevailed  among  the  most  celebrated  antient  philoso- 
phers, some  of  whom  taught  immoral  doctrines,  while  the 
influence  of  all  was  very  inconsiderable,  both  in  rectify- 
ing the  notions,  and  in  reforming  the  lives  of  mankind. 
Thus 

(1.)  Their  ideas  respecting  the  Nature  and  Worship  of  God 
were  dark,  confused,  and  imperfect. 

(2.)  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  Creation  of 
the  World.    Also, 

(3.)  Of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the  cause  of  the  depravity  and 
misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

(4.)  Of  any  Method  by  which  a  Reconciliation  could  be  effected 
between  God  and  man. 

(5.)  Of  Divine  Grace  and  Assistance  towards  our  attainment  of 
Virtue  and  perseverance  in  it. 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  Summum 
Bonum  or  Supreme  Felicity  of  man : 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  concerning  the  Im* 
mortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  also  concerning 

(s.)  The  certdnty  of  the  Eternal  Rewards  and  Punishments  of 
a  Future  State,  and  the  Resurrection  of  tbe  Body. 
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2.  From  the  derective  instructions  of  the  best  of  the 
philosophers,  which,  moreover,  were  unsuited  to  the 
common  people,  and  which  they  wanted  authority  to 
enforce  in  practice. 

3.  From  the  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  uDiversallf , 
prevalent  among  unenlightened  heathen  nations. 

V.  Refutation  of  the  Objection  that  Philosophy  and 
Right  Reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  men  in  their  duty. 

Answeb  I.  Il  is  a  fact,  Ihnt  the  doctrines  of  Christ  have  had  a 
more  powerful  influence  upon  men,  than  all  the  reasonings  of 
pliiiosophers :  and  though  modern  oppoaera  of  Itevelalion  ascritn 
tlie  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  insuffi. 
ciency  of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improvement  of 
that  light  i  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  that  there  ii 
DO  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  u  certain  that  the  philosophers 
nanted  some  higher  assistance  ihiui  that  of  reason. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  pretences  of  modern  deists  to  superior 
wiidotn,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  borrowed  almost  all  tlicir  wise 
and  true  observations  from  Divine  ttevclation.  It  is  one  thing  to 
perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid  before  us,  are 
agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  discover  them  by  the 
mere  light  of  reason. 

3.  Besides,  the  speculations  of  modern  deists  concerning  reli- 
pon  are  so  glaringly  contradictory,  and  their  ethical  precepts  are 
10  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  noiif,  in  order  to  lead 
mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their  duty  to  one  oa*    1 

VI.  Possible  Means  of  affording  a  Revelation.  I 
There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  of  doing  this,  viz.    1 

1.  An  immediate  Revelation  to  each  individual ;  or,  2.  A 
Commission  given  by  God  to  certain  persons  lo  make 
known  bis  will,  accompanied  with  indisputable  credentials 
of  their  being  delegated  by  him.  The  Jbrmer  method 
would  be  ineffectual :  for  either  the  freedom  of  the  will 
must  be  destroyed,  or  else  it  would  fill  the  world  with 
continual  impostures  and  pretences  to  revelation.  TVi«  J 
^ffffer  joethod,  therefore,  is  the  most  eligible  andsaliafacJ 
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lory ;  and  writing  was  the  best  means  of  transmittisg 
such  a  revelation,  on  account  of 

1.  The  uncertainty  and  insecurity  nf  oral  tradition. 

2.  The  greater  security  and  permauence  of  writing. 

3.  Tlie  fairness  and  opennesa  which  is  the  result  of 
writing. 

i.  The  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  design  of  the  inslitutions  contained  in 
the  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  receive  as  contain- 
ing a  divine  revelation. 


SeCTipN  I.  —  Genuineness  and  Autbeniitity  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  defined. 

A  Genuine  Book  is  one,  that  is  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears. — An  Authentic  Book  is  one,  in 
which  matters  of  fact  are  related,  as  they  really  happened. 

There  are  two  classes  of  proof;  1.  Historical  Testimony 
or  External  Evidence ;  and  2.  Internal  Evidence  arising 
from  an  exftmination  of  the  Books  themselves. 

II.  Historical  Testimony,  or  External  Evidence. 

1.  The  persons  contemporary  with  any  Hebrew 
writer,  whose  books  they  transcribed,  knew  by  whom 
they  were  written  i  and,  having  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  delivered 
them  to  their  descendants,  and  these  again  to  tbeir 
posterity. 

2.  The  small  number  of  books,  extant  at  the  time 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written, 
would  render  fraud  impossible. 

3.  The  Hebrews   or  Jews,   by   testifying  that  these 
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boots  are  genuine,  become  witnesses  against  tliem- 
selvea,  and  their  testimony  consequently  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

i.  A  particular  tribe  was  consecrated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of  these  books. 

5-  The  testimony  of  the  antient  Jews,  of  which  we 
have  an  unbroken  chain:  and  the Jact  that  the  Greek 
Tersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  before  the  Christian  eera. 

III.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  Books  themselves. 

Arc.  1.  The  di£ference  in  language,  style,  and  manner 
of  writing,  proves  that  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  have  been  written  at  various  times  and  by  different 
persons.  As  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language  soon  atler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  all  those 
books  must  be  nearly  as  antient  as  that  captivity:  and 
as  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some 
must  be  considerably  more  antient. 

Arg.  2.  The  niukitudo  of  minutely  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in 
the  boolcs  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  further  argument 
both  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity;  because  no 
forger  of  false  accounts  superabounds  in  such  peculiar- 
ities, or  could  furnish  them  :  and  because  such  forgeries 
or  falsehoods  could  be  easily  detected  and  exposed, 

IV.  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  particular. 
This  is  manifest, 

1.  From  the  Language  in  which  it  is  written,  the 
simplicity  and  archaisms  of  which  prove  it  to  be  the 
earliest  of  ail  the  Hebrew  sacred  books. 

2.  From  the  Nature  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  contained 
in  the  four  last  books  of  Moses. 

These  books  contain  a  system  of  ceremonial  and  morel  law*-, 
*hich,  unless  we  reject  the  aufJiority  of  all  history,  were  dVnenc^' 
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by  the  Israelites,  Froni  their  depnrtiire  out  of  Egypt  until  thor 
dispersion  at  the  tiikJnrr  of  Jerusalem.  Their  civil  and  religioiu 
polity  are  so  inseparably  coiinccied,  and  many  of  their  ins^ 
tutlona  are  so  connected  with  historioal  facts,  as  to  render  forgery 
impose  ble. 

3.  From  the  United  Historioal  Testimony  of  Jews 
aud  Gentiles. 

[i,]  Jeiviih  Testimony:  — Jesus  Christ,  Ezra,  Daniel,  Solomoa, 
David,  Moses,  and  others ;  to  which  is  Co  be  added  the  fiict,  that 
the  law  of  Moses  viai  receired  by  both  Jews  and  SamarilHiU 
before  ihey  became  divided  into  two  kingdoms. 

[11]  Genlile  Tesliiiioni/ ;  —  Manetha,  Eupolemus,  AitapanDf, 
Tacitus,  Diodorus  -Siculus,  Scrabo,  Justin  tlie  abbrerialor  of 
Trogus,  Juvenal,  and  many  other  writers,  testify  that  Mose* 
was  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  lawi. 
Tbe  great  critic  Longinus,  and  Numeniiis,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  Apamca,  In  Syria,  both  apeak  highly  of  Moses: 
end  Poi'phyry  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Egj'ptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors  concur  in  relatinj 
the  tradition  respecting  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 

4.  From  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch, 

The  frequent  genealogies  prove  that  it  was  composed 
by  a  nriter  of  very  early  date,  and  from  original  mate- 
rials. 

Tlie  geographical  details  of  places  bespeak  a  writer 
personally  present  at  the  transactions  recorded, 

TJie  frequent  repetitions,  which  occur  io  the  Fenta- 
teucli)  and  the  neglect  of  order  io  delivering  ths 
precepts,  are  strong  proofti,  that  it  has  come  down  to 
111  precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  coincidences,  so  minute,  latent,  indirect,  and. 
undesigned,  that  they  could  only  have  been  produced 
by  reality  and  truth  influencing  the  mind  and  the  pen  of 
the  legislator. 
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K    Section  II.  —  Gctiuincnc^  and    Aulhenticiiy  of  tlie  New  ^H 

F  ■ 

I.  Geaeral  Title  of  the  New  Testament,  ^^M 
Every  thing  we  know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  ^^M 
mannerE,  and  discipline  of  the  firet  Christians,  correspondJi  ^^M 
with  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ^^ 
now  extant,  and  which  therefore  are  most  certainly  the 
primitive  instructions  which  they  received.     The  col- 
lection of  these  books  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^^ 
the  New  Testansent,  or  New  Covenant,  {because  it  con-  ^^M 
tains  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant,  upon  which  God  is  ^^| 
pleased  to  offer  salvation  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  ^^| 
Christ,)  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines,    precepts,   and  ^^| 
promises  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  Saint  Paul  ^^M 
terms  the  Old  Covenant.    (2  Cor.iii.  6.14.)  ^H 
L  II.  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  ^| 
KThe  records,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Tes-  ^H 
Ptment,    consist  of  twenty-seven   books,    composed    on  ^^t 
Turious  occasions,  and  at  different  times  and  places,  by  ^^M 
eight  different  authors  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  ^H 
wWse  history  they  either  relate,  together  with  the  first  ^H 
propagation  of  his  religion,  or  unfold  the  doctrines,  prin-  ^H 
ciples,  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  ^^M 
in.  The   Genuineness    and    Authenticity   of  the  ^H 
Ne«  Testament  are  proved,    not  only  from  arguments  ^H 
which  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  spurious,  but  also  from  ^^M 
positive  evidence  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  forgery,  ^H 
and  from  direct  external  or  historical  evidence.  ^^H 
Of  ail  the  grounds,  that  either  have  been  or  may  be  ^^H 
assigned  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genuine,  not  one  can  ^^H 
justly  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament :  for  ^^M 
I.  No  one  doubted  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticitjr  ^^M 
when  it  first  appeared.  ^H 
_    2.  No  antient  accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  ^^M 
■MBclude  it  to  be  spurious.  ^H 
B_S.  No  considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  aftet  vVft  ^^M 
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death  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  wiu 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned  not  only  by 
their  contemporaries,  but  also  by  succeeding  writers. 

4.  No  arguments  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour  from 
the  nature  of  its  style,  which  is  exactly  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  writers  of  its  several  books. 

5.  No  facts  are  recorded,  which  happened  afler  the 
death  of  the  apostles. 

6.  No  doctrines  or  precepts  are  maintained,  which 
contradict  their  known  tenets. 

IV.  Positive  Evidence : 

1.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  forgery  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  where  there  are 
persons  strongly  inclined  and  qualified  to  detect  fraud,  as 
was  the  case  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

2.  External  or  Historical  Evidence. 

{}.]  The  Books  of  the  New  TeEtamenl  arc  quoted  or  alluded 
to,  tifnes  innumerable,  by  a  seriea  of  Christian  writers  as  wall 
as  by  adversaries  of  the  Chrietian  faith,  who  maj  be  traced 
back  in  regular  succcsi^ion  from  the  present  time  to  the  apo^ 
tolic  age. 

pi.]  The  Antient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  another 
important  evidence  for  its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  as  well 
as  of  its  antiquity ;  some  of  them  (as  the  Syriac  and  several  Lada 
versions]  being  made  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century, 

3.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament. 

[i,]  The  Chabacteb  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament: 
They  are  said  to  have  been  Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  immediate  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  have 
recorded.  And  every  page  of  their  writings  corresponds  with 
their  actual  character. 
^  [ii.]  The  Language  and  Stvle.  —  The  Language  h  Greii, 
which  was  a  kind  of  universal  language.  Just  as  the  French  now 
is:  but  it  is  Hebrew-Greek,  i,  e.  Greek  intermixed  with  many 
peculiarities  from  the  native  dialect  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
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consequently  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons, 
the  several  parts  of  the  New  TestHinenl:  are  ascribed. 

The  Style  or  manner  of  writing,  too,  is  euch  as  shows  that 
authors  were  born  and  educoied  in  ibe  Jewish  religion. 

fiii.]  The  Cihcdmstantialitit  of  the  nabrative,  and  (he 
coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Te^tanient  with 
the  history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  internal 
evidence  of  its  authenticity,  ^^_ 

(Sicn'iOM  III. —  On  the  Uncorrupled   Preservation  of  die  Books  of  ^^| 
the  Old  and  New  Testanient«.  ^H 

^  I.  The  UNCORttUPTEB  Preservation  of  theOLD  Tes--^^B 
lAMENT  is  proved  from  the  impossibility  of  its  being '^^| 
corrupted :  for  ^^| 

1.  There  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  any  pre-  -^^f 
tended  alteration  :  if  the  Jews  had  wilfully  corrupted  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  lefore  the  time  of  Christ  and 
hia  apostleE,  the  prophets  would  not  have  passed  such  an 
heinous  offence  in  silencG :  and  if  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted i»  Uie  lime  of  Christ  atid  his  apostles,  these  would 
not  have  failed  to  censure  the  Jews.     If  they  hud  been 
mutilated  or  corrupted  a//er  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews      ^_ 
vould  unquestionably  have    expunged  or  falsilied  the    ^H 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  were  cited  by  him    ^H 
and  by  his  apostles.  ^H 

L     2.  In  fact,  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  of  Christ 
wauld  the  Jews  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  for,  before 
\  that  event,  any  forgery  or  material  corruption  would  be      ^^ 
I  nndered  impossible  by  the  reverence  paid  to  these  books     ^H 
I  bf  the  JewB  thetnBelves,  the  publicity  given  to  their  coa-    ^| 
f  leots  by  the  reading  of  the  law  in  public  and  in  private,     ^| 

ud  by  the  jealousies  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and 

I  Samaritans,  and  between  the  different  sects  into  which 

^the  Jews  were  divided.     And  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 

0ie  Jews  and  Christians  have  been  a  mutual  guard  and 

Meek  upon  each  other. 
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3.  The  Agreement  of  all  the  MaDuscripts. 

II,  The  Integrity  and  Uscorruptness  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

1.  I'Voni  their  contents ;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  wry  same  facts  and 
doctrines  were  univergally  received  by  the  Christians, 
which  we  at  this  time  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New 
Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writiDge 
was  both  impossible  and  impracticable,  in  consequence  of 
the  early  dispersion  of  copies,  which  were  multiplied  and 
disseminated,  either  in  the  original  Greek  or  in  transla- 
tions, as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  in- 
creased, and  also  in  consequence  of  the  effecfoal  check 
interposed  by  the  various  sects  that  existed  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  every  one  of  which  received  and  appealed  to 
the  New  Testament,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  toatten 
of  controversy.  Consequently,  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  they  should  falsify  or  corrupt  it  in  any  fundamental 
article,  in  order  to  favour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  erase 
a  single  sentence,  without  being  detected  by  thousands. 

3.  From  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts,  the  va- 
rious readings  in  which  are  not  only  of  so  little  moment 
as  not  to  atFect  any  article  of  faith  or  practice  ;  but  they 
also  prove  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  exist  at 
present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the  same  as  they 
were,  when  they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

4.  From  the  agreement  of  the  antient  versions  of  these 
books,  and  the  quotations  made  from  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  in  those 
of  the  succeeding  fathers  of  the  church, 

III.  That  no  canonical  books  of  Scripture  have  been 
lost,  may  be  proved  by  the  following  considerations  ;  viz, 

1,  The  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
care  which  the  Divine  Being  has  in  all  ages  taken  to  pre< 
serve  these  books,  , 
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2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  to  preserve  their  sacred' 
books. 

S.  The  wide  dispersion  of  these  books  into  the  moat 
distant  countries  and  into  the  hands  of  innumerable  per- 
sons. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particiKi 
larljr,  we  may  conclude,  that,  if  any  books  seem 
wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they  are  either  such 
still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  unobserved,  under  other 
appellations;  or  they  are  such  as  never  were  accounted 
canonical,  and  contained  no  points  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  Consequenlly  they  are  such,  of  which  we 
may  safely  remain  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall 
never  be  responsible  hereafter, 

V.  The  same  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  some  learned 
men  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered  allusions 
to  writings  no  longer  extant;  but,  on  examination,  their  i 
conjectures  prove  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  Thus  j 
the  expression  Ey^a^l/a  I  have  ivrillen,  in  1  Cor.  v.  9., 
(which  has  given  rise  to  a  supposition  that  St.  Paul  had 
already  written  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  that 

is  no  longer  extant,}  may  probably  be  put  for  rpafs  / 
lerite ;  there  being  nearly  one  hundred  instances  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  past  tense  is  put  for  the 
present.  —  So  also,  the  expression  ^  Ejri,-o>.i  tx  AaoSimiai 
—  the  Epistle  from  Laodkea  {Col,  iv,  16.),  which  seeraa 
to  intimate  that  the  same  apostlo  had  previously  written 
an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  is  in  all  probability 
that  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Laadi< 
cea  being  within  the  circuit  of  the  Ephesian  Church. 
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I.  The  Writers  of"  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tm- 
taments  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  wtis  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents, 

II.  If  there  had  been  any  fatsehoodsin  the  accounts  of 
such  transactions  as  were  public  and  generally  knowii]  it 
could  (and  doubtless  would)  have  been  easily  detected : 
for  these  accounts  were  pubhahed  among  the  people,  who 
witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  t'le  writings,  either  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  or  of  the  Evangelists. 

1,  It  is  impossible  that  Moses  could  have  asserted 
falsehoods  in  his  writiogs  ;  for, 

[i.]  If  !ie  had  been  zn  impostor,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
lie  could  have  given  to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  (Ud. 

[ii.]  Ab  Moses  had  been  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egj'ptians,  and  was  not  of  a  rash,  credulous,  or  superstidoua 
temper,  he  coulii  not  possibly  have  been  himself  deceived. 

[iii.]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  or  could  have 
imposed  on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  things  tbat  were  notoriously 
false,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict  him ; 
for  he  relates  facts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  six  hundred  thousand  men ,-  end  urges  the  reality  and 
truth  of  those  facts  apoa  them,  as  motives  to  believe  and  obey 
the  new  religion  which  he  had  introduced  among  then). 

fiv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end  or  with  what  view 
Maset  could  have  invented  all  these  things.  He  sought  neither 
richea  nor  honours  for  Mmielf,  and  he  left  neither  offices  of  ho- 
nour nor  emoluments  to  his  children.  He  did  not  write  to 
flatter  his  nation,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  own  failings,  or  attempt 
to  palliate  or  excuse  the  errors  or  sins  of  his  countrymen. 
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These    observations    are    equally   applicable    to   the 
writers  who  succeeded  Moses. 
'       2.  Tlie  credibility  of  the  Whiters  of  the  Books 
THE  New  Testament  is  established  on  evidence  equally 
conclusive  with  that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament. 
For, 

(1.)  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New- 
Testament  are  of  such  a  description,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  recorded,  if  they  had  not  been  true. 
Plain  and  uulettered  Jews,  as  the  apostles  were,  though 
adequate  to  the  office  of  recording  what  they  had  aeeo 
and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating  n  scries  of  ac- 
tioDS,  which  constituted  the  most  exalted  character  that 
ever  Jived  upon  earth.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable, 
that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  not  wholly  aware 
of  that  perfection  which  they  themselves  have  described : 
for  it  is  not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  but  is 
known  only  by  comparison  and  inference.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  either  are  trul^  ascribed  to  him,  or  they  have 
been  invented  for  a  purpose,  of  which  the  inventors  i 
themselves  were  probably  not  aware,  viz.  the  delineating 
of  a  model  of  perfection  ;  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by 
means  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when 
we  further  consider  that  the  plan,  developed  fay  those 
facts,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  notion  and  expect- 
ation of  the  Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  apostles  could  have  in- 
vented them. 

(9.)  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts 
which  they  have  recorded  j  because, 

[i.]  They  were  corapetent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
attested;  and  their. testimony  respected  facts  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  with  their  ears.  (See 
1  John  i.  1 — 5.,  and  2  Peter  i.  [  6.)  They  had  lived  with  Jesus 
Christ  during  his  ministry ;  they  had  heard  his  tlisc< 
ttic;  had  seen  hia  wonderful  works,  and  consequently  recene&jj 
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bey  all  api^^H 
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them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  aenses.  They  h 
BBOie  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  tbey  a 
the  same  essential  testimony. 

[ii.]    They  were  neither  enthueiastG  nor  fanatics. 

They  were  not  enlhiuiaits;  for  they  became  Christ's  disciple*,' 
not  upon  internal  perGuesion  alone,  but  upon  rational  conrictioo, 
arising  from  proo^  submitted  alike  to  the  judgment  of  ibtit 
minds  and  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  enthusiasm  conid 
not  have  counterfeited,  and  would  never  have  required:  and, at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  as  their  faith  was  called  to  signatiea 
itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  trials,  it  was  fortified 
b;  new  proofs.  Their  slowness  and  caution  in  giving  credit  to 
miraculous  operations,  particularly  the  account  of  their  Master's 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  exempt  them  from  all  suspidan  of 
being  the  dupea  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  and  modesty  prevail; 
and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  enthusiasts,  they  record  their 
own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults. 

Neither  were  they  fanatics.  —  This  is  evinced  by  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  fanaticism, 
which  is  always  obEcure,  arrogant,  and  violent.  Though  they 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing  the  ChristiBn 
system,  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit  of  persecution  and  all 
religious  indifference. 

(3.)  As  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  so  they 
NEITHER  Kould  NOR  did  deceive  others. 

The  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  proved  (what  their  adversariel 
confessed)  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  If  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  bad  confederated  to  impose  upon  man- 
kind, it  is  incredible  [hat  none  of  their  associates  should  not  have 
confessed  the  fraud.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  obtruding 
ftlsehoodsj  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  exposed  to  the  loa 
of  every  thing,  even  of  life  itself,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  is 
also  utterly  incredible,  that  so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue 
should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  such  abandoned  principlei 
as  they  must  have  been,  had  they  really  been  impostors.  Still 
less  is  it  to  be  credited  on  that  supposition,  that  they  performed 
miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  ene- 
mies], in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine.     Lastly,  if  the  jostles 
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eFiingelifts  haU  designed  to  impose  upon  mankind,  they 
Inuld  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  hiimounof  the 
PfKOple  whom  they  addressed ;  and  would  carerdly  have  avoided 
r  might  shack  or  offend  them:  whereas  they  acted  ia    i 
guile  a  different  mouoer. 

(4.)  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  the  stricti 

ISIBGRITY  and  EINCEBITY. 

s  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings 
which  are  characterieeJ  by  llie  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fide- 
lity. There  is  in  them  no  preparation  of  events;  there  are  oo 
■Hful  transitions  or  connections;  no  set  characters  or  persoM 
lo  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  transnctions  or  the 
mthors  of  them;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  what  might  pro- 
bably disturb  their  readers ;  no  specious  artifices,  no  plausible 
arguments  to  set  olfa  doubtful  action,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  9ome 
other,  or  to  the  character  of  the  person  who  did  it.  They  da 
not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  advance  his  glory  in  the ' 
eyes  of  the  world.  They  announce  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Chriit, 
with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness,  as  if  they  had  been  common 
tTBDsactions,  saying  nothing  previoiuii/  to  raise  expectation,  nor, 
n/lrr  the  recital,  breaking  out  into  exclamations. 

The  same  striking  integrity  marks  the  conduct  of  the  evan- 
gelists, when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  and  also  when  they  are 
relating  any  circumstances  respecting  themselves.  Their  enemiei 
we  barely  mentioned,  without  censure  and  without  resentment; 
while  they  record  the  meanness  of  their  own  stations,  the  inve- 
teracy of  their  prejudices,  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  their  aiii> 
bition,  and  on  cet 


(5.)  They  appealed  to  miraci.es  and  other  notorious 
proofi',  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  if  they  hatl  conspired  to 
impOEe  falsehoods  upon  the  world,  tlicy  might  have  been 
ueuily  detected  and  confuted.     And, 

(6.)  Lastly,  they  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth 
f  their  narration,  even  death  itself,  and  brought  many 
f  their  contemporaries  (among  whom  were  persons 
minent  rank  and  acquirements},  to  a  conviction  of  it« 
nth. 
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III.  Tlie  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU 
is  further  atteeled  by  the  principal  facts  contained  in 
them  being  confirmed  by  certais  commemorative 
ORDINANCES,  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  that 
existed  among  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  very  time 
■when  the  events  took  place,  which  they  are  said  to  com- 
memorato,  and  which  subsist  to  the  preseot  day  in  every 
country  where  either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be  found. 
For  instance, 

[i.]  Among  the  Jews  there  are  the  ordinarce  of  Circnmcision 
and  the  feasts  of  the  PiissDyer,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  Pentecost. 

fii.]  In  llhc  niDoner,  among  Christians,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival  observed  on 
the  first  [ley  of  the  week,  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

IV.  The  wonderful  Establishment  and  Propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  is  a.  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  reli- 
gion which  it  establishes.  Before  the  second  century 
was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was  propagated 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised 
almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed  without  the 
assistance  of  any  temporal  power,  and  it  triumphed  over 
all  opposition. 

In  considering  all  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to 
contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  multitudes  of  other  persons,  to  the  his- 
tory and  miracles  of  Jesus,  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  reject  the  Gospel,  are  compelled  to  maintain,  in  op- 
position to  positive  credible  testimony,  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  events  have  taken  place,  witbout 
any  adequate  cause. 
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I.  —  Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New   ' 
TealameDU,  from  Nstural  and  Civil  Hlitory. 

1.—  TeBtiiDonies  from  Natural  and  Civil  History  lo  Ibe  CredibiUty    I 
of  the  Old  Test 

,  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creatioh  i 

OF    THE    WoItLD. 

1.  The  Heathens  had  a  tradition  concerning  tlie  primeval  chaoi 
■nd  the  production  of  all  things  by  the  Supreme  Mind.  This  ap> 
^es  particularly  to  the  Chaldtean,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Hindoo, 
Chinege,  ElruBcan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American  Cosmogc 

2.  The  division  of  time  into  meets  has  prevailed  amo 
Hebrews,  Egj'ptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,   Komane,  and  northern 
barbarian?. 

I  3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nighU,  instead  of 

days,  has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation. 

II.  rAe  Formation  o/' Man  w  Me  Moral  Image  o/" 
God,  and  /lis  Stale  in  Paradise. 

These  were  the  origin  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  poets ;  and  they  may  also  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
legends  of  our  Scythian  forefalhera,  and  in  the  age  of  perfeclioa 
of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  classical  story  of  the  garden  of  the  He»- 
peridcs,  we  msy  equally  discover  a  tradition  of  the  Mosaical  Pa< 
nulise,  and  of  the  promised  Saviour  who  should  bruise  the  head 
of  the  infernal  drngon. 

III.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Introduction  of  Sin  into 
the  World. 

The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  these  events  agrees  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner,  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain, 
aad  death.  Whatever  some  may  asierl  to  the  contrary,  and 
however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away  that  narrative,  or  at- 
tempt lo  prove  it  false ;  yet  the  evidently  mined  condition  of  the 
haman  race  would  still  remain  as  an  undeniable  fact;  and  the 
Mosain  Account  of  the  Fall  is  confirmed  by  various  historical 
I      traditions.     Thus, 

1         1.  From  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  in  all  probability,  originated 
I      tbe  tradition  of  the  Titans,  and  giants  invading  iieaven. 
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2.  The  Disobedience  of  Eve  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  legend 
of  Pandora. 

3.  The  Corruption  and  Depravation  of  Human  Nature  are 
frequent  subjects  of  complaint  among  the  antient  heathen  mo- 
ralists, philosophers,  and  poets. 

4.  The  form,  assumed  by  the  Tempter,  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  traditions  of  the  most  antient  nations,  particularly  the 
Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Scythians,  or  Goths. 

5.  A  Conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement  for  sin  has 
universally  prevailed,  together  with  the  practice  of  devoting  pia» 
cular  victims. 

IV.  The  Translation  of  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their 
heroes  and  demi-gods,  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astraea; 
and  in  the  translation  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos ;  of  Buddha 
among  the  Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca  among  theCalmucks  of  Siberia. 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvians 

Is  confirmed  by  various  heathen  writers,  mentioned  by  Josephus ; 
(Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  5.)  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  Men  of  a  Gir 
ganiic  Stature  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and 
historians,  particularly  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  and  Pliny. 

VI.  The  Fact  of  the  Deluge  is  most  completely  attested 
both  hy  Natural  and  Civil  History* 

1.  Testimonies  from  Natural  History. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  is  confirmed  by  the  fos- 
silised remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world,  which  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  frequently  on  the  summits  of 
the  most  lofty  mountains :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
remains  of  animals,  belonging  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  are  oflen 
found  in  another  part  very  distant.  Further,  the  deep  southern 
indentations  on  the  different  continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
and  the  bold  projecting  capes  on  the  north,  corroborate  the  ac- 
count of  the  ark  drifting  northwards. 

2.  Testimonies  from  Civil  History. 

[i.]  The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first 
ages. 
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[ii.]    The   late   invention   and   progress    of  arts   and 

The  fabulous  nature  of  early  history  shows  how  little  credit  it 
due  to  the  pretences  to  antiquity,  maiJe  by  the  several  natioDi 
amotin  the  heathens: — pretences,  which  have  no  Eupport  what* 
ever  from  authentic  history,  hut  are  graundeil  only  on  the  uncer- 
tain calculations  of  astronomy,  in  which  science  they  actually  had 
but  little  or  no  skill. 

[ill,]  The  universal  tradition  of  this  event,  which  has 
obtained  among  mankind  in  all  ages. 

The  Chahlsear.g,  Phcenicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans,Gothj, 
and  Druids,  ihe  Persians,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  Chinese,  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  Graitilians,  Nicaraguaos,  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Caledonia,  the  Otahei tans,  and  Sandwich  Islandeiii,  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  fact.  The  deluge  is  also  mentioned  by  Berosus, 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  according 
to  Josephus;  and  by  Alexander  Polyhlstor,  Plato,  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  and  Lucian.  It  is  most  evidently  alluded  to  in  Ovid's 
description  of  Deucalion's  flood,  and  Plutarch  relates  the  same 
pnritculara  of  a  dove  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  as  Moses  records  of 
Ihe  dove  sent  out  by  Noah. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  deluge  has  been  objected  to,  as  an  impro- 
bable event,  contrary  to  matter  of  fact. 

Objection.  1. — T/ie  Art  could  not  contain  all  the  ani- 
mli  which  are  said  to  have  entered  it. 

Aksweb. — The  contrary  has  been  sntisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Reckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches.  Dr.  Hales  has  proved  that 
the  Ark  was  of  the  burthen  of  4a,413  tons.  (Analysis  of  Chro- 
Dology,  vol  i.  p.  328.)  Larger  calculations  have  been  made, 
liuE  the  preceding  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Obj.  2i — As  the  same  causes  produce  Ihe  same  effects,  the 
Sainbore  must  have  exUted  before  thefiood. 

Answeb. — So  it  may,  but  not  as  a  sign  of  the  Cavcnanl.  Th 
Hebrew  word,  which  in  Gen.ix.  13.  is  rendered  tei,  ought  to  b 
rendered  ajyjojn;,-  in  which  case  the  passage  would  run  ihv*',- 
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"  1  do  APPOINT  my  bow  in  the  cloud  lo  be  a  sign  or  token  of  tbfl 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

Obj.  S.  —  1/  all  mankind  sprangjrom  one  white paif 
[Noah  and  his  'viife),  it  is  impossible  to  account  Jar  the  ori- 
gin of  the  blacks. 

Answeb. — This  diSerence  of  colour  does  not  invalidate  the 
Mosaic  Narrative;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  the  local  circnmstancea  of  air,  water,  food,  cus- 
toms, &c.  are  abundantiy  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dissimilarilf 
in  the  appearance  of  different  nations. 

Ojb.  4 — The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several 
islands,  in  which  misdiievous  terrestrial  animals  have  been 
Jbtind,  has  also  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  universalilg 
of  the  deluge. 

ANswEft.  —  The  straits  that  divide  North  America  from  Tar. 
tary  are  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  passage  from  ons 
continent  to  tlie  other :  and  the  resemblance  found  between  the 
inhabitants  nf  the  opposite  sides  of  that  paseage,  and  their  und* 
vilised  state  and  rude  ignorance  of  the  arts,  prove  them  to  hate 
had  one  common  origin, 

VII.  The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  I 
Is  circumstan dally  mentioned  by  Berosus,  a  Chaldsan  historian :  } 
according  to  Josephus,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hestisus  and  one  of 
the  antient  Sybils ;  and,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by  Abydenus  and 
Eupolemus.  That  it  was  constructed  with  burnt  bricks  and 
bitumen,  is  attested  by  Justin,  Quintns  Curtiiis,  and  Vilniriiu, 
and  also  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellcra. 

VIII.  The  Hlstohy  of  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and 

GoMOHRAH 

Is  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinns,  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  Josephus,  whose  nccounts  mainly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  Nar- 
rative: and  their  reports  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed,  in  all  material  points, by  the  relations 
of  all  modern  travellers. 

IX.  Antient  historians,  cited  by  Josephus  and  Euse- 
bius,  make  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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X  The  Departohe   of  the   Children  of  Israel  fr 
and  their  piiraciilous  passage  if  the  Red  Sea, 
Are  atlesteJ  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Di 
NoineDiiis,  Justin,  and  Tacitus. 


SiculiM,  I 

the\ 


,   The  Heathen  Writers  borrowed  imagesfroi 
aeeounls  communicated  in  the  Scriptures. 

t'Bach  are  the  representations  of  their  Deities  being  veiled  in   1 
Mds,  &C.;  together  with  eereral  religious  instiCutioQS.aiid other 
l^tniculars. 

XIL  Many  other  occurrences  related  in  the  Old  Testa- 
mnt  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  various  stories  among  the   l 
anlients. 

i,  the  (toryoflphigenia  being  sacrificed  by  her  father  ApM  I 
1  borrowetl   from   the   circumstance  of  Jepbthah**'! 
de?oting  his  daughter.     The  slory  of  Scjlla  having  cut  off  the  | 
purple  lock  of  her  father,  Nisus,  and  given  it  to  bis  enemy,  Minoh  1 
was  in  all  probability  taken  from  the  history  of  Sampson's  being 
diaveii,     Herodotus  relates  the  departure  of  the 
course  four  times,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Josbuft 
and  Hezekiah.     Numerous  other  instances  occur,  in  which  scrip- 
ture characters  and  events  are  mentioned  by  heathen  writers. 

XIII.  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  of  Palestine 
Is  coniirmed  by  the  unanimous  te^itimony  of  bntient  writers,  aa 
well  as  of  moiit,  if  not  all  tlie  travellers  who  have  visited  tha^  I 
country  :  and,  if  Palestine  were  as  well  inhabited  and  as  welt'f 
cultivated  as  formerly,  its  produce  unquestionably  would  exceed'] 
all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane 
history,  we  may  consider  the  Jews  tliemselves  as  bear-. 
ing  teslimony,  to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
to  the  truth  of  their  ancieot  history,  that  is,  to  the  truth 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Alloia  this,  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  see,  why  they  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that 
religion,  those  laws,  and  those  predictions,  which  so 
manifestly  condemn  them,  both  in  past  time 
present.     Suppose,  however,  that  any  considerable  altec^ 
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Btians  have  been  made  in  tlieir  ancient  history,  that  ib,   I 
any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  their  purposes  of  in- 
fidelity, and  their  present  state  will  be  inexplicable 
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S  2.  —  TcBtimoiiiea  of  Profane  Writers  to  tho  Cradibilitj  of  the  Nbw 
Testaueni. 

I.  Testimonies  of  Jetaish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Accounts  of  Princes  and  Goverhoks  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament, 

Thus,  Joscphus,  the  Jewish  historian,  and  various  antient  wii-    i 
ters,  mention  Herod,  Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  per- 
sons, whose  names  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  differ 
but  little  froai  the  Evangelical  Historians,  concerning  their  offices 
and  characters. 

II.  The  Evangelical  Writers  agree  with  Josephus,  and 
with  profane  Authors  respecting  the  Sectsj  Morals,  and 
Customs  of  the  Jews. 

III.  The  Characters  and  Pursuits  of  Heathen  Na- 
tions, for  instance,  the  Cretans,  Athenians,  &c.  which  are 
occasionally  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers, 

IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  Auversaries  to  the  Name 
and  Faith  of  Christ. 

1.  JosEFHUfi  beere  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  Jewish 
Antiquities,  Chap,  iii.  Sect.B.,  which  passage,  though  rejected  by 
some  writers  as  spurious,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstriiled  to 

S.  The  Talmvdb,  or  Books  containing  the  Jewish  Tradition}, 
the  rabbinical  constitutions,  and  explications  of  the  lew,  though 
blended  with  fiilsehood,  refer  to  thenntivity  of  Jesus  Christ;  they 
relate  his  journey  into  Kgypt;  and  do  not  deny  that  he  per- 
formed numerous  eminent  miracles. 


Testimonies    of  Heathen    Adversahies    to    the 
Chrictian  Name  and  Faith. 
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II.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Life  and  Chabacter  of  Jeavt 
IB1ST  in  the  Acta  Pilati,  (which  were  an  account  sent  b^'  PiUte 
Rome  of  the  transactions  that  occurred  in  liis  province,  and 
which  the  Christian  wrilera,  Justin  and  Tertullian,  appealed  in 
tbdr  apologies),  and  also  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  histo- 
rians, Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  ^llus  Lampridius.  And 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  who  were  the  earliest  learned 
epposers  of  the  Christian  Religion,  bear  evidence  to  the  genuine* 
neu  of  the  books  received  by  ChristLnns,  and  consequently  to  tba 
truth  of  the  history  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesiis  Christ. 

2.  To  the  IsNocENCV  of  Life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Chri». 
lians  in  the  profession  of  their  faith,  explicit  testimony  is  borne, 
during  the  Neronian  persecution  (A.D.  95),  by  Tacitus,  Sueto- 
moi,  Martial,  and  Juvenal;  and  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the 
Younger  Pliny,  which  was  written  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  A.D. 
107,  together  with  that  emperor's  reply  or  rescript,  sre  valuable 
documents,  corroborating  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  tnos- 
inuch  as  they  attest 

(l.)  The  great  progress  made  by  the  Christian  Religion  in  a 
ihon  space  of  time. 

(a.)  The  fortitude  of  the  Christiana  in  suffering,  and  their 
iteady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3.)  That  they  disowned  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathens,  paid 
divine  worship  to  their  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  de-i 
Toted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. 

[4.)  The  innocent  and  virtuous  lives  of  the  first  Christians, 
ibose  religion  was  their  only  crime. 

Further,  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  titeir  worship  of 
Quist,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He 
alio  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  tind  intel- 
Bgent  persons  among  them ;  and  bears  witness  to  their  faith  in 
Qirist.  Ludan  also,  another  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
bts  borne  testimony  to  its  principal  facts  and  doctrines,  as  well  as 
to  the  upright  character  of  the  Christians :  awl  their  fortitude  and 
WDitancy  under  persecution  are  referred  to  by  the  philosopher 
^iclelus  (A.D.  109%  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (A.D.  161), 
ud  by  Galen  (A.D.  200),  Porphyry  also  (A.  D.  S70),  and  the 
wperor  Julian  (A.D.  361),  have  both  attested  the  truth  of  many 
ku  and  things  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Refutatittn  of  the  Objection  to  the  Credib'Ail^  o? 
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the  Scripture  History,  which  has  been  raised,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  silence  of  profane  historians  to  the  factl 
therein  recorded. 

That  silence  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great 
ignorance  of  facts  which  occurred  very  long  before  their  own 
time,  and  by  the  peculiar  contempt  which  several  of  them  enter- 
tained both  for  Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  considerations  we  may 
add  — 

1.  That  many  books  of  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  which  it 
is  very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of  these 
facts. 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  Historians,  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  are  defective. 

5.  That  of  the  few  remaining  historians,  who  wrote  about  the 
ages  in  question,  most  were  engaged  upon  other  subjects.  Besides, 
no  profane  historians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  take  notice  of 
all  occurrences. 

4.  That  several  of  the  facts  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles, 
coming  from  Jews,  would  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile 
writers,  especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  common 
prodigies  and  magical  stories  were ;  and,  on  the  other,  how  super- 
stitious and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be ;  and, 

5.  That  the  first  appearance  of  the  Christian  scheme  would 
shock  them,  as  seeming  so  improbable,  and  so  contrary  to  their 
received  maxims,  that  it  cannot  excite  surprise,  that  many  of 
them  cared  but  little  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  and  facts  relat- 
ing to  Christianity.  Many,  however,  who  did  inquire,  doubtless 
became  Christians ;  their  testimony  therefore  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  this  place. 


§  S.  —  Collateral  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Marbles. 

These  are  confessedly  among  the  most  important  proofs 
of  antient  history  in  general ;  and  the  confirmation  which 
they  afford  of  many  particulars  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  not  less  important  and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evi- 
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rdence»  furnished  by  profane  historians  in  the  preceding 
fltctions.    Thus, 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 

Is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  struck  at  Apamea,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  elder ;  which  commemorates  the  sending  forth  of  the  dove  by 
Noah.  (Geo.  viii.  7 — 11.)  On  one  of  the  front  panels  of  the 
diest  or  ark,  which  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  this  medal, 
is  the  word  NOE  in  antient  Greek  characters. 

II.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed 
hy  the  successful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Salt,  M. 
ChampoUion'Figeac,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  deci^ 
phering  the  hitherto  illegible  hieroglyphics  tvhich  are  still 
extant  on  antient  Egyptian  monuments*     Thus, 

1.  The  tyranny  of  the  shepherd-kings,  who  were  of  Scythian 
origin,  and  who  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  had  invaded 
and  conquered  Egypt  (whence  they  were  subsequently  expelled), 
rendered  their  very  memory  odious  to  the  Egyptians:  hence 
Joseph  tells  his  brethren  that  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians.  (Gen.  xlvi.  54.)  This  hatred  of  theirs  against 
shepherds  is  confirmed  by  a  very  antient  mummy  preserved  at 
Paris,  beneath  the  buskins  of  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd 
bound  with  cords.  (Revue  Protestante,  Juillet,  1827,  p.  12.) 

2.  M.  Champollion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both 
sexes  in  antient  Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names 
of  gods  or  of  goddesses.  In  Gen.  xli.  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh 
gave  to  Joseph  in  marriage  "  the  daughter  of  Potipherah, priest  of 
On"  (Potipherah  is  constantly  written  Putiphar  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun, 
so  termed  by  the  Greeks.  Petephre,  in  Egyptian,  means  that 
which  belongs  to  r^,  or  the  sun.  M.  Champollion  has  demon- 
strated that  shrioT  r/ denotes  the^wn,  in  the  Egyptian  language. 
Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the  book  of 
Genesis.  {Ibid,  p.  18.) 

III.  The  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho's  vtar  against 
the  Jeivs  and  Babylonians,  which  is  related  in  2  Chron. 
xxxY.  20 — 24.,  and  xxxvi.  1 — 4., 

Is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  (Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  159.)  and  especially 
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by  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  the  tombs  of  tho 
Egyptian  sovereigns.  (See  his  Narrative  of  Operations  in  Egj^ 
&c.  pp.  242, 243. 4to.  edit,  and  Nos.  4,  S^  and  6*  of  his  folio  Atlas 
of  Plates.) 

IV.  Acts  xiii.  7-  is  confirmed  by  a  coiuy  proving  that  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of 
a  proconsul. 

On  this  coin  the  same  title  ANGYIIATOS,  or  Deputy,  is  given  to 
iProcIus,  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  his  predecessor,  Sergius  Paulus. 

V.  In  Acts  xvi.  11,  12,  the  evangelist  Luke  says^  "  We 
came to  Philippic  vohich  is  the  chief  dty  of  that 

part  of  Macedonia  and  a  colony.*^ — This  passage  may 
more  correctly  be  rendered  —  "  Philippic  a  city  ofthejirst 
part  of  Macedonia^  or  of  Macedonia  Primal 

The  province  of  Macedonia  had  undergone  various  change^i 
and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  particularly  into 
four^  while  under  the  Roman  government.  Many  medals  of 
the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  are  extant,  with  the 
inscription  MAKEAONQN  IIPQTHS,  or  the  "/r«^part  of  M9r 
cedonia,^  which  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  show  his 
attention  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Further,  by  using  the 
term  KOAQNIA,  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word.  Colonial 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  anoiKia^  the  historian 
plainly  intimates  that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty* 
first  verse  certainly  proves  it  to  have  been.  Now,  among  some 
coins  that  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  , 
this  character,  there  is  one  in  particular,  which  explicitly  states 
that  Julius  Caesar  himself  bestowed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Augustus. 

VI.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  xioe  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in 
purplcyjrom  Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi, 

Now,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there  is  an  inscriptioa 
extant  with  the  words  01  BA4»£I2  (the  dyers)  ;  whence  we  leem 
that  the  art  and  trade  of  dyeing  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  ci^* 
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Vn.  la  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  relates  his  haviiig/ound  an 
aUar  at  Athens,  inilh  the  inscription  ArNOITI)  BEn,  to 

THE  UNKNOWN   GOD. 

We  know  from  l!ie  testimony  of  I.uckn  lliot  there  wai  luch 
jn  ioscrijjiion:  and  the  occasion  of  this  altar  being  erected,  in 
common  with  many  others  bearing  the  same  inscription,  is  related 
at  length  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  Epimenide,  lib.  i.  c.  x.  }  9.) 

VIII.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  xoord  NEOKOPON  (in  the  En- 
glish version  rendered  a  worshipper)  is  uery  emphatic. 

It  properly  signifies  Ek  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  tome 
^oJ  or  goddess,  whose  peculiar  ofEcc  it  was  to  attend  [he 
temple,  and  see  that  it  was  kept  dean.  At  length  the  ^EDKOPOl 
became  persons  of  great  consequence,  and  were  those  who  o^ 
fered  sacriGccs  for  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Whole  cities  took 
this  appellation,  as  appears  on  many  antient  coins  and  medal«. 
Ephesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  which  assumed  this 
title;  and  there  are  extant  various  medals,  in  which  it  is  given  to 
that  city. 

IX.  The  Triumphai.  Arch  erected  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Titus,  (whereon  are  represented  certain  vessels  used 
by  the  Jews  in  their  religious  worship,  agreeably  to  the 
statements  in  the  Old  Testament*,)  is  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which  describe  the  disso- 
lation  of  the  Jewish  State  and  Government,  and  relate 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judiea 
vanquished,  struck  by  order  of  (he  Roman  general  Titus 
(who  was  afterwards  emperor),  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Judeea  and  the  subversion  of  the  Ji 
~''  ate  and  polity. 
[The  fullowing  representation  of  the  reverse  of  o 
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these  is  given  from    the   original  very  rare  t 
served  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum. 


It  represents  the  conquered  country  as  a  desolate  femak 
sitting  under  a  tree,  and  afForda  an  extraordinary  fulfil- 
ment of  Isaiah's  prediction,  (iii.  26-  She  being  detiAiU 
SHALT.  SIT  upon  the  ground,)  delivered  at  least  eight 
dred  years  before,  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  (ch.i.  ver.  1.)  How  datktil 
city  SIT  solitary,  that  wasjull  of  people  I  How  is  the  ie- 
come  as  a  viidote.'  she  thai  was  great  among  the  nations, 
princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tribuiarj . 


Chapter  IV. 


SictioH  I.  —  Preliminsr;  Obsenitioni.  1 

I.  Inspiration  defined.  ' 
It  is  the  imparting  of  such  a  degree  of  divine  influencti 

assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the 
several  Books  of  Scripture  to  communicate  religioiii 
knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake. 

II.  Such  Inspiration  is  both  reasonable  and  necessary- 
1.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrine** 

delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  thfl 
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l|f,Auods  of  the  writers  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself; 
I  since  they  relate  to  matters^  concerning  which  the  com- 
munication of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of  God, 
2'  Further,  Inspiration  is  necessary  :  for, 

(1 .)  Some  past  facts  are  related  in  the  Bible,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known,  had  not  God  revealed  them. 

(2.)  Some  events  are  predicted,  which  God  alone  could  fore- 
know. 

(5.)  Other  things  also  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  far  above  the  capacity  of  man. 

(4.)  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture  argues  the  neces- 
sity of  inspiration,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
do  not  present  us  with  their  own  thoughts,  but  exclaim,  '*  Thus 
idih  the  Lord;^*  and  on  that  ground  they  demand  our  assent. 

m.  The  Scriptures  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
men.  Wicked  men  xvould  not  have  produced  books  which 
condemn  every  thing  that  is  unholy,  even  if  they  were 
capable  of  doing  so  ;  and  good  men  could  not  deceive. 

IV.  Criteria  of  Inspiration. 

These  are  twofold  ;  viz.  Miracles  and  Prophecy. 

To  these  may  be  added  other  internal  evidences  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  viz. 

The  sublime  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  contain ; 

The  harmony  and  connection  subsisting  between  their 
various  parts ; 

The  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 

Their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects 
which  are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  belief  of  the 

doctrines  of  the  Bible. 


?ncil 


SicnoN  II.  —  The  Miracles,  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
«re  Proofs  that  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  Inspiration  of  God. 

L  A  Miracle  defined. 

A  Miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the  es- 
tAlifihed  constitution  or  course  of  things ;  or  a  sensible 
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suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation  from,  tbt 
known  laws  of  nature,"  wrought  either  by  the  immediate 
act,  or  by  the  assistance  or  by  the  permission  of  Godj 
and  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaral30i| 
that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  power 
of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doc- 
trine, or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission 
of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings :  these  beings  act 
upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  laws^ 
the  result  of  which  is  what  we  call  the  course  or  order  of  ntf- 
ture.  These  laws  are  invariable ;  it  is  by  them  God  governs  the 
world.  He  alone  established  them;  He  alone  therefore  can 
suspend  them.  Effects,  which  are  produced  by  the  regular 
operation  of  these  laws,  or  which  are  conformable  to  the  esta- 
blished course  of  events,  are  said  to  be  natural  £  and  eveiy 
palpable  deviation  from  the  constitution  of  the  natural  system, 
and  the  correspondent  course  of  events  in  that  system,  is  called 
a  miracle, 

II.  Nature  of  the  evidence  arising  from  Miracles. 
Objection.  —  Miracles  are  beyond  comprehension) 
and  therefore  are  contrary  to  reason. 

Answer.  —  This  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  the  possibility 
of  miracles  is  not  contrary  to  reason.  Every  thing  we  see,  in- 
deed, is  in  one  sense  a  miracle.  How  many  of  the  most  com- 
mon phenomena  in  nature  are  beyond  our  comprehension! 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  we  cannot  comprehend  or  solve  the 
most  common  of  these  phenomena,  they  make  no  impression  on 
us,  because  they  are  common,  because  they  happen  according 
to  a  stated  course,  and  are  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  though  in  themselves  not  more 
difficult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still  appear  more  won- 
derful to  us,  and  more  immediately  the  work  of  God,  Thus, 
when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has 
left  the  body,  turn  to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, because  we  see  it  every  day  ]  but  were  we  to  see  a  man 
restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life  from 
the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though  these  things  are  not  really 
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nore  unaccountable,  yet  we  call  the  uncommon  event  a  miracle, 
merdy  because  it  is  uncommon.  We  acknowledge,  however, 
that  both  are  produced  by  God,  because  it  is  evident  that  no 
oUier  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises 
firom  miracles :  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve th^m,  when  well  attested,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
goodness  or  justice  of  God,  only  because  they  were  per- 
formed several  ages  ago,  than  we  have  to  disbelieve  the 
more  ordinary  occurrences  of  Providence  which  passed 
before  our  own  time,  because  the  same  occurrences  maj/ 
never  happen  again  during  our  lives.  The  ordinary- 
course  of  nature  proves  the  being  and  providence  of 
God ;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power  prove  the  divine 
commission  of  that  person  who  performs  them. 

in.  Design  of  Miracles. 

This  IS  not  to  prove  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of 
natural  religion,  but  to  prove  neto  revealed  doctrines, 
which  neither  were  nor  could  be  known  to  the  reason  of 
man.  Consequently,  believers  in  the  Bible  do  not  argue 
in  a  circle  (as  some  modern  objectors  have  asserted),  prov- 
ing the  doctrines  first  by  the  miracles,  and  then  the 
miracles  by  the  doctrines :  because  the  doctrines  which 
they  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by  which  they 
try  them,  are  not  the  same  doctrines. 

No  miracles  are  related  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  falsehoods  ;  yet  this  has  been 
objected  in  the  cases  of  the  Egyptian  Magicians,  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  and  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  tempt- 
ation. But  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  found- 
ation :  for, 

1.  The  Magicians  did  not  perform  any  miracle.  All  they  did, 
—as  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states, — was  to  busy  them- 
•dves  in  their  enchantments;  by  which,  every  man  knows, 
Bttrades  cannot  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  Witch  ofvEndor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to  vioAi 
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any  miracle,  being  herself  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  Samod, 
who  was  sent  by  God  himself. 

3.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  in  Satan's  leading  Christ,  by 
his  free  consent,  to  a  lofty  mountain,  whence  he  could  discorer, 

—  not  all  the  world,  but  all  the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  of 
otKovfievtiCy  that  is,  the  land  of  Judaea. 

The  proper  effect  of  miracles  is  to  mark  ciearly  the 
divine  interposition ;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to 
be  their  design ;  for  both  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostlesi  appealed  to  them,  in  proof 
of  their  divine  mission. 

IV.  Credibility  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  miracles  are  wrought,  they  are  matters  of 
Jact,  and  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as 
other  historical  facts  are.  The  witnesses,  however,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  nature 
so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event  in  question  was 
contrary  to  it :  for  an  event  is  not  miraculous  merely  be- 
cause it  is  to  us  strange  or  unaccountable,  but  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  known  course  of  nature.  To  those 
who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  the 
seeing  of  those  miracles  was  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
4ivine  inspiration.  But  to  other  men,  miracles,  like  other 
events,  admit  of  the  evidence  of  testimony :  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  therefore  is  the  only  point  now  to 
be  considered. 

Hints  for  estimating  the  value  of  human  testimony. 

1 .  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony  if 
credible,  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness  had 
of  b^ing  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his  freedom 
from  any  bias  which  might  make  him  wisli  to  impose  upon 
others. 

If  the  person,  who  gives  us  information  of  any  fact,  appear  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  it,  —  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  b^ing  rightly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no 
appearance  of  its  being  bis  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give  our  assent, 

—  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on  either 
of  these  heads. 
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2.  The  more  persons  there  are,  who  relate  the  same  transaction 
of  which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses^  the  stronger  is  the 
evidence  for  it.  But  the  more  persons  there  are,  through  whose  hands 
the  tame  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

In  the  latter  case  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones ;  but  in 
the  former  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection 
there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  witnesses,  it  is 
in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others :  but  every  imperfection 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependent  witnesses,  through 
whose  hands  the  story  is  transmitted. 

J.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related  by  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete 
j^reement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement 
with  respect  to  things  of  less  consequence,  or,  at  least,  variety  or 
(Hversity  in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

4.  We  likewise  distinguish  respecting  the  nature  of  the  fact  to 
which  our  assent  is  required.  Miracles  require  stronger  testi- 
mony than  common  facts  j  and  such  testimony  they  really  have. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  has  no  other  foundatiun  than 
testimony.     Yet  has  it  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle.     This  asser. 
tion  was  first  made  by  the  ablest  and  acutest  of  the  deistical  philosophers, 
and  it   has  commonly  been  accounted  the  stronghold  of  infidelity. 
His  argument,  in  substance,  is  this :  —  *'  Experience,  vtrhich  in  some 
tiungs  is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our  onUy  guide  in  reason- 
ing concerning  matters  of  fact.     Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  pro* 
bability  only ;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.     Our  belief 
of  any  fact  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  is  derived  from  no  other 
principle,  than  our  experience  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony. 
If  the  fact  attested  be  miraculous,  there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences,  or  proof  against  proof.     Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  :  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  es- 
tablished these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle  •^  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  fact  — is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  experience 
on  possibly  be  imagined :  and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence 
tittt  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any  proof  whatever,  derived  from 
kiiman  testimony." 

To  this  specious  reasoning  it  may  be  replied, 
(l.)  That  the  evidence  arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  d.^ 
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rived  solettf  from  experience :  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a 
natural  influence  on  belief. 

It  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth,  to  say,  that  our  d{ffidewDe 
in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  hai 
this  foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience,  in  fhTour  of 
any  fact,  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  In  any  particular  m- 
stance.  The  evidence,  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of 
known  veracity,  will  go  further  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  reveried. 

(2.)  What  is  usually  called  the  "  course  of  nature"  is  nothing 
but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  acting  continually  upon  matter, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  relation  to 
contingencies.  Now  God  is  the  governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
of  the  pht/sical  world :  and,  since  the  moral  well-being  of  the  uni- 
verse is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  rega« 
larity,  it  follows,  that  the  latter  may  be  subservient,  and  Occa- 
sionally yield  to  the  former. 

(.5.)  The  futility  of  this  sophism  may  also  be  shown  upon  its 
own  avowed  principles.  If  the  secret  of  compounding  gun- 
powder had  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of  its  inventor,  im- 
mediately after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited 
before  a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the 
sophism  now  before  us,  the  fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  imist 
be  rejected  as  a  falsehood. 

V.  The  Credibility  of  Miracles  does  not  decrease  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  as  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  object* 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with 
time ;  but  no  testimony  is  really,  in  the  nature  of  things* 
rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause  than  the  loss  or 
want  of  some  of  those  conditions,  which  at  first  made  it 
rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally  ere* 
dible  so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  with  all  those  circutti- 
stances  and  conditions,  which  first  procured  it  a  certain 
degree  of  credit  amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  those  conditions.  But  the  evidence  m 
favour  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  Religion  has  increased 
instead  of  diminishing ;  as  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned 
men  have  produced  fresh  testimonies. 
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VI.  Criteria  of  Miracles 
e  sliould  lia 
f  worthy  of  its  author. 

;[  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performi 
before  credible  witnesses. 

.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed 
I  other  words,  tbe  fact  purporting  to  be  miraculous  must  be 
Mich,  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully 
^dge  of  it. 

.  It  ought  to  be  independent  of  second 

,    Objection.  —  In  three  of  his  miracles  (John  i) 
f.irii.  23 — 26.     Markviii,  32—37.)  Jesus  made  use  of  external  b| 
plications. 

Answeb.  —  These  applications  were  made  only  upon  tlic  blio^ 

or  the  deaf;  and  in  these  cases,  the  reason  for  using  them  it 

o  here  lieen,  to  convey  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  mlraciiloai 

a  were  performed,  a  clear  assurance  tliut  Jesus  Christ  wM, 

e  author  of  such  cures. 

.  Not  only  public  monunienis  must  be  kept 
e  outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  performed^. 
■  memory  of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

,  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such 
ud  observances  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
Kveots  took  place,  and  be  afterwards  continued  without 
interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  aii]r 
:s  should  be  imposed  upon  [he  credulity  of  after  ages,  whoi 
■>the  generation  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired. 
for,  whenever  such   facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not   only 
e  said  to  remain  of  iheni,  but  public 
E  had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate 
m  by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever  sinee  they  had  taken 
ce,   the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no  suoh 
numenta  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual, 
o  could  not  but  k 


1 

'iz. 


I 


d  been  used  by  them, 
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VII.  Application  of  these  Criteria  to  the  Miracles  re- 
lated in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Moses  and  Joshua :  — 

The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  l^ 
Jehovah  to  be  his  peculiar  people  for  the  preservation  of  tnie 
religion,  the  miracles  performed  on  their  behalf  were  unqnestion- 
ably  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  These  miracles  were 
instantaneously  performed  at  the  command  of  Moses,  and  before 
great  numbers  of  Egyptians  or  Israelites,  sometimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  nations ;  as  in  the  case  of  th^  plagues,  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army,  which  were  witnessed  by  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  and  were  felt  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  commemoration  of  these  and  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences, were  instituted  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews^ 
— the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost ;  all  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  were  solemnly  cons^ 
crated  to  God;  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart,  in  special 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians, 

The  memory  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  the  Israelites  with 
food  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot  of  manna;  and  the  twelve 
stones,  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  at  the  time  of  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  were  set  up 
by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  them. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  preceding  criteria  are  most 
decisively  established, 

2.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  related  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(1.)  The  NUMBER  of  Christ's  miracles  was  very  great. 

About  forty  of  them  are  narrated  at  length.  The  gospel 
history  is  full  of  them :  and  one  of  Christ's  biographers  informs 
us  that  he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  way 
recorded. 

(2t)  There  was  great  variety  in  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament. 

They  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  might  be  reviewed 
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ftod  re-examined,  as  in  many  instances  they  actually  were. 
We  behold  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  born  blind;  —  healing 
the  obstinate  leprosy ;  —  making  those  who  wanted  a  limb, 
perfect ;  —  those  who  were  bowed  double,  straight ;  —  those 
who  shook  with  palsy,  robust ; —r  nerving  the  withered  arm 
with  strength ;  —  restoring  the  insane  and  demoniacs  to  reason ; 
•—and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  We  behold  the  apostles  also 
expelling  demons,  restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving 
nght  to  the  blind,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life 
to  the  dead.  All  these  supernatural  works  were  performed,  not 
in  Sk/ew  instances  with  hesitation  and  diffidence,  but  were  very 
frequently  repeated  through  a  series  of  years ;  so  that  all  sus- 
[Mcion  of  human  management,  compact,  and  imposture,  was  for 
ever  precluded. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Christ's  miracles  was  important,  and 
worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author. 

The  end  and  purpose  for  which  these  miracles  were  wrought, 

was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent  plan  of  Providence, 

extending  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things ; 

to  establish  a  system  of  beUef,  hope,  and  practice  adapted  to  the 

wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which  had  been  revealed  in 

part  to  the  Jews,  and  promised  to  the  prophets,   and  which 

tended  to  destroy  the  four  great  moral  evils,  so  prevalent  and 

so  pernicious ;  viz.  —  atheism,  scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice. 

In  subservience  to  their  grand  object  (the  confirmation  of  his 

£vine  mission),  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the 

most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  —  the  alleviation  of  misery 

in  every  form ;  and  they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the 

greatest  goodness,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  power. 

Only  two  of  Christ's  miracles  bear  any  marks  of  seve- 
rity; viz.  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd 
of  swine,  (Matt.  viii.  28— 34.  Mark  v.  12— 17.)  and  his 
causing  the  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

p.]  As  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine,  though  commonly 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  work,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  not  a 
itiiracle.  He  did  not  command,  but  only  permitted,  the  demons 
to  enter  the  swine;  for  which  permission  several  satisfactory 
rasons  may  be  assigned.    For,  if  the  owners  of  the  swme  V9«t« 
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Jewty  as  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  they  were  jnsdy 
punished  for  their  deliberate  violation  of  theur  laws,  whidi 
prohibited  the  keeping  of  swine;  and  if  they  were  GenHkt^ 
Christ  might  have  permitted  the  demons  to  enter  the  swine^ 
to  convince  them  of  the  sanctity  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish  kwi 
(which  they  were  accustomed  to  ridicule),  and  further,  it  may  bc^ 
to  punish  them  for  laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews. 

[ii.]  In  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away,  Jesof 
Christ  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injuiy  to 
the  community  at  large ;  but  by  this  action  he  dictated  an  im- 
pressive and  important  moral  lesson  both  to  his  disciples  and  to 
all  mankind:  viz.  That  if  we  neglect  or  wilfully  misemploy 
our  opportunities  of  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  in 
holiness,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree 
before  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  world. 

(4.)  Consider  further  the  greatness  of  Christ's  Miracles* 

The  diseases  which  he  healed  were  incurable,  inveterate,  and 
had  bafi9ed  every  attempt  of  art :  and  this  greatness  of  Christ's 
miracles  secures  them  against  the  suspicion  of  imposture.  Im- 
postors usually  satisfy  themselves  with  little  tricks^  because  they 
are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and  usually  gain  credit. 

(5.)  Observe  also  the  persons  by  whom  these  miracles 
were  accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor, 
unlearned,  of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and 
powerful  patrons ;  who  gave  other  proofs  of  their  mission,  and 
did  not  rest  the  whole  of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but  likewise 
insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
ofRsred  to  examination.  Further,  they  were  offered  by  persons 
who  appealed  to  God,  and  declared  that  they  would  perform 
them. 

(6.)  The  persons,  before  whom  the  miracles  were 
wrought,  claim  our  especial  notice. 

They  were  wrought  in  a  learned  age,  and  before  people  who 
were  not  easily  deluded,  and  they  were  stigmatised  l^  the  name 
of  magic. 

(7.)  The  MANNER,  too,  ID  which  these  miracles  wtre 
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performed  is  equally  worthy  of  attention  for  its  publicityi 
simplicity,  and  disinterestednjcss. 

(8.)  Another  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  validity 
and  truth  of  these  miracles,  is,  the  effects  produced  by 
them. 

Numbers  who  were  spectators  of  them  yielded  to  conviction, 
and  embraced  the  Gospel. 

(9.)  Lastly,  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  was  never  denied. 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  opposers  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  constrained,  however  reluctantly,  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  though  they  ascribed 
them  to  magic,  and  denied  the  divine  commission  of  him  who 
performed  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
Miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Conversion  of  Water  into  Wine.  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  Jewish  weddings  continued  seven  days:  during  the  nuptial 
feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from 
the  number  of  guests  being  greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  winok  Jesus  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  the  vessels 
with  water  up  to  Ike  brims  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  mix  any  wine. 
The  servants  alone  were  privy  to  the  process ;  and  the  governor  of  the 
feast  gives  his  attestation  to  the  miraculous  supply  in  so  easy  and  na- 
tural a  manner,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
artifice. 

2.  The  miraculous  Feeding  office  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  (Matt.  xiv.  15 — 21.  Mark  vi.  55 — 44.  Johnvi. 
5—13.) 

The  orderly  disposition  of  the  multitude,  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and 
by  fifties,  exposed  the  miraculous  operation  to  the  view  of  all ;  so  that 
deception  was  impossible.  The  gathering  up  of  twelve  baskets  full  of 
fragments  is  a  proof  that  they  fa&d  plenty  of  food ;  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  people  being  desirous  to  make  Christ  a  King  (for  which  he  re- 
buked them  on  the  following  day)  is  a  further  proof  of  the  reality  of 
tbe  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  which  it  had  made. 

5.  2^  Healing  of  the  Parali/tie,  {Matt.ix,  2—8.  Markii, 
4 — 1 S.    Lake  y.  1 8—26.) 
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This  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
of  whom  were  enemies  to  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie  manner  in  which  die 
sick  man  was  presented  is  unparalleled,  and  shows  the  confident 
which  he  and  others  had  in  Christ's  power  of  healing  him.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Christ  addressed  him,  is  still  more  striking^  b^ 
ginning  with  the  remission  of  his  sins,  without  saying  any  thing  coo* 
ceming  his  malady. 

4.  The  Giving  of  Sight  to  a  man  who  had  been  bom  bSui, 
(Johnix.  1 — 7.) 

There  are  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  miracle.  The 
man  had  not  become  blind  by  any  accident  which  admits  of  relict 
He  was  b(»rn  blind.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  sight:  dun 
there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  on  his  part. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  disciples  (John  ix.  1,2.),  proves  thtt 
the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth ;  but  the  answer  was  so  little  is 
unison  with  their  notions,  that  it  never  could  have  entered  dieir  mindi 
if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  Jesus.  The  mode  employed  for  giviog 
this  man  sight  was  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  which  fol- 
lowed. Lastly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  public,  and  immediatdiy 
subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  scrutiny. 

5.  The  Cure,  by  Peter  and  John^  of  a  man  who  had  been  Lam 
from  his  Birth  (Acts  iii.  1 — 10,),  is  egualli/  remarkable. 

The  man's  person  and  lameness  were  universally  known  in  Jero- 
salem ;  a  perfect  cure  was  instantaneously  wrought ;  and  the  tram- 
action  immediately  underwent  a  severe  examination,  [the  effect  of 
which  was  only  to  make  the  miracle  still  more  widely  known.    . 

6.  The  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  Ufe*  (Matt.ix« 
18—26.    Mark  v.  22 — 43.    Luke  viii.  41 — 56,) 

Though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  account  of  this  miracle  hav«  the 
aspect  of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occurrences  (which  could 
neither  have  been  combined  by  human  contrivance  nor  anticipated  by 
human  foresight),  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either  to  ascertain  thi 
reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostentation  ox  deagOt 
to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity. 

7.  The  Raising  of  the  Widow^s  Son  from  the  Dead  at  Nam, 
(Luke  vii.  11 — 15.) 

The  fact  of  the  young  man's  death  was  indisputable :  a  considmUe 
number  of  her  townsmen  accompanied  his  mother  who  was  foUowiog 
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big  remains  to  the  grave :  and  in  their  presence  the  miracle  was  instan- 
taneously and  publicly  performed. 

8.  7%ff  Reiurrection  of  Lazarus  from  the  Dead,  (John  xi.) 

Tlie  precise  time  of  Christ*s  arrival  at  Bethany  gave  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  transaction.  <*  Many  of  the  Jews  had 
cmne  to  Martha  and  Mary : "  and  the  restoring  of  Lazarus  to  life  has 
every  character  of  a  miracle.  For  it  was  instantaneously  and  publicly 
performed  before  credible  witnesses;  it  was  independent  of  second 
causes ;  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  performed  was  important,  for  it 
W9Sy  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

IX.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  related 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  it  demands  a  distinct  examin- 
ation. 

1.  As  to  Christ's  PROPHETIC  DECLABATiONS  conceming  his 
death  and  resurrection. 

Jesus  repeatedly  predicted  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection to  his  disciples.     Now,  when  he  did  this,  he  either  did  or  did 
not  foresee  his  resurrection.     If  he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  hopes 
did  he  comfort  his  disciples  ?  and  why  did  he  voluntarily  offer  himself 
to  death,  and  actually  endure  the  ignominious  death  of  crucifixion? 
If  he  did  foresee  that  he  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed 
it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had  already  made  of  his  power  of  giving 
aghtto  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  (above  all)  life  to  the  dead. 
His  miracles  therefore  must  be  true ;  and,  if  so,  he  then  possesssd  suf- 
ficient power  to  raise  himself  to  life. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who  considers 
^it  was  071  thii  very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees  set  a 
*itcb  at  the  sepulchre. 
2.  Evidence  of  the  beauty  of  the  resurrection. 

It  18  an  undisputed  fact  that  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  and  was 
iotmed  in  the  sepulchre ;  at  which  the  Jews  took  the  precaution  of 
phdflg  a  military  guard.  ^Jier  the  resurrection,  the  Jews  reported 
thtt  the  disciples  stole  the  body  away  while  the  guard  were  sleeping  ; 
I  drcumstance  so  manifestly  improbable  as  well  as  false,  that  Matthew, 
flwugh  he  faithfully  records  the  report,  does  not  offer  a  syllable  to 
refute  it. 

Consider  further, 

(1.)  The  terror  of  the  timid  disciples,  and  the  paucity  of  their  num- 
fcer;  the  setisim — that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  Paaaovet,  Yi\v«a. 
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Jerusalem  was  full  of  people,  and  when  aIso,  it  being  tbe  dme  of  d» 
full  moon,  the  night  was  very  light. 

(2. )  .Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard,  woold 
all  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  T 

(3.)  If  the  soldiers  were  aU  asleep,  they  could  not  know  what  VH 
doing  in  the  meantime ;  would  not  the  noise,  made  in  opening  thi 
sepulchre,  have  awakened  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  them?  and  if  OMy 
of  them  were  awake,  would  they  not  soon  have  alarmed  the  resl^  and 
prevented  such  an  attempt? 

(4. )  Besides,  are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  in  tbe 
tomb  consistent  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation  of  thieves,  stealing  when 
an  armed  guard  is  at  hand,  and  in  a  moonlight  night? 

(5. )  But  observe  the  conduct  of  the  rulers.  Why  did  not  tibey 
order  the  apostles  to  be  seized?  Why  did  they  not  command  the 
soldiers  to  be  punished?  Why  did  they  not  bring  the  whole  to  a 
judicial  determination?  Why  is  this  neglect  in  men  who  had  been  so 
anxious  to  have  a  guard  placed  upon  the  sepulchre  ?  Why  did  they 
never  after  charge  the  disciples  or  apostles  themselves  with  having  stolen 
the  body? 

Objection.  —  Christ  did  not  show  himself  to  the  ChiefPriests 
and  Jews. 

Answer. — For  this  very  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

[t.  ]  It  is  not  probable  that  tbe  Jews  would  have  submitted  Co  Aat 
evidence. 

[».]  If  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  and  they 
had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
persons  who  made  this  objection  would  not  have  been  satisfied,  bat 
would  have  suspected,  and  would  have  represented,  the  whole  as  an 
artifice  and  imposture.  Or,  it  might  have  been  said  that  they  were 
haunted  with  spectres,  and  consequently  that  their  testimony  was  of 
no  value. 

[m.]  If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  the  fact  would  have  been 
questioned ;  if  they  had  been  convinced,  without  honesty  or  resolution 
to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still  have  been  doubtful ;  and^  if 
they  had  been  convinced,  and  had  acknowledged  Jesus  to  have  been 
the  Messiah  or  Christ,  loud  would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combin- 
ation, and  the  progress  and  prevalence  of  Christianity  wonld  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Witnesses  also  proves  the  truth 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.    Observe, 

(l.)  The  Condition  of  these  witnesses. 
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They 'were  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others. 

(2.)  Their  Number,  and  also  the  number  of  the  different 
appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  any  fact. 

Seven  different  Jxwisu  Wuteas  have  related  or  mentioned  not  fewer 
iSbaxk  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ  at  different  hours  of  the 
day  and  at  different  places ;  and  on  one  occasion  to  "  above  five  hun- 
dred** persons. 

(9.)  The  Incredtditff  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  slowness  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(4.)  The  Moral  Impossilnlity  of  their  succeeding  in  palming  an 
imposidon  upon  the  world.    Because, 

[i.]  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself 
to  an  sorts  of  punishment— even  to  death  itself  ^  on  purpose  to  testify 
a  matter  of  fact  which  he  kiiew  to  be  false. 

[ci.3  Although  there  should  have  been  one  person  so  disposed,  it  can- 
not be  imagined— indeed  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
imagine,-— that  numbcrs  would  have  formed  the  same  resolution. 

[m.]  Though  a  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  together 
to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness 
to  it,  who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  utterly  inconsistent  with 
their  salvation :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those,  who, 
if  they  allowed  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  fiction,  must 
also  allow  that  they  had  followed  an  imaginary  Messiah. 

[to.]  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement  could  never  have  been  so 
carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to 
gain  reward,  would  have  disclosed  the  whole  intrigue. 

[v.]   The  very  same  principles,  which  had  dissolved  their  mutual 

deUtift  would  more  probably  break  off  their  mutual  treachery.     It 

uumot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  disciples,  who  were  scattered 

when  their  master  was  crucified,  would  afterwards  conspire  to  afiSrm  a 

bold  and  unprincipled  falsehood. 

(5.)  Observe  the  Facts,  which  they  themselves  avow. 

Their  testimony  relates  to  facts,  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  deceived ;  such  as  the  seeing,  touching,  sitting  at  table 
and  conversing  vrith,  their  risen  Master. 

(6.)  Consider  further  the  Agreement  of  their  evidence. 
They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
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(7.)  Observe  also  the  Tribunals  before  which  they  gave  en- 
dence,  and  the  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  testimony  m 
scrutinised, — by  Jews  and  Heathens,  philosophers  and  rabbis,  and 
by  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to  Jerusalem: 
for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostles  might  be  unsuspected. 

(8.)  Take  notice  also  of  the  Time,  when  this  evidence  was  given. 

Only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  they  declared  that  Christ  ww 
risen  again,  as  he  had  foretold.     Would  impostors  act  thus? 

(9.)  Consider  likewise  the  Place  where  the  apostles  bore  thor 
testimony  to  the  resurrection. 

They  preached  a  risen  Saviour  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  jatt- 
torium,  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  city  where  he  had  been  ignominiously 
crucified. 

(lO.)  Consider  the  Motives  which  induced  the  apostles  to 
publish  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  or  glory,  but  to  found  on  tbis 
fact  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness ;  — •  topics 
these  which  were  never  proposed  by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time, 
they  lived  as  no  impostor  ever  did,  and  were  enabled  to  appeal  to  tfadr 
converts  for  the  sanctity,  justice,  and  unblamable  tcnour  of  their  own 
h'ves. 

(ll.)  Lastly,  the  Miracles  performed  by  these  witnesses  ia 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  success  which  attended  their 
preaching  throughout  the  world,  are  God's  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  their  veracity 
in  proclaiming  it. 

On  the  miraculous  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  first 
four  of  the  Criteria  above  noticed  (see  p.  35.  supra\  are 
most  clearly  to  be  discerned.  With  regard  to  the  last 
two,  (see  p.  35.)  we  may  remark,  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's 
Day  (or  Sunday)  commemorates  the  miraculous  fact  of 
his  resurrection.  These  memorials,  it  must  be  observed, 
were  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances 
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to  which  they  relate  took  place,  and  they  have  been  ob- 
served throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  all  ages  to  the 
present  time. 

X.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pre- 
tended Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Counterfeit  miracles  are  no  proof  that  the  miracles,  re- 
lated in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  real :  the  more 
strictly  such  pretended  miracles  are  investigated,  the 
more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them.     For, 

1.  The  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  remote  countries  and 
in  distant  ages. 

S.  They  were  performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the 
common  people  were  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  were  wrought  in 
secrecy. 

5.  They  were  performed  by  persons  of  high  rank,  who  were 
held  in  the  profoundest  veneration  by  the  common  people,  and 
were  never  subjected  to  any  scrutiny. 

4.  The  heathen  miracles  were  designed  to  support  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  were  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  vulgar. 

5.  They  are  not  vouched  to  us  by  any  credible  testimony. 

6.  They  were  not  credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious  even 
among  the  heathen. 

The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pretended 
popish  miracles. 

But  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  reality  of  which  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  most  positive  and  irresistible  evidence. 


Section  III.  —  On  Prophecy. 

I.  Prophecy  defined. 

Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or 
description,  or  representation  of  something  future,  beyond 
the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate ; 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  o(  &\i- 
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pernatural  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth 
of  a  revelation  from  God. 

II.  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
Heathen  Oracles,  and  the  Prophecies  contained  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  oracles  of  the  antient  heathens  were  delivered 
either  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  trivial  curiosity, 
or  to  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious  leader.  They 
uttered  no  spontaneous  predictions,  lliose,  who  con** 
ducted  them,  threw  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
by  sacrifices,  &c.  Sometimes,  the  gods  were  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  be  consulted :  at  other  times,  when  no  means  of 
evasion  remained,  the  answers  given  were  ambiguous  or 
delusive  ;  and  whenever  the  oracles  failed,  there  was  al- 
ways some  subterfuge  to  which  the  priests  had  recourse. 
If  an  evil  event  took  place,  when  an  auspicious  one  had 
been  promised,  this  was  ascribed  to  the  fault  of  the  in- 
quirer. Something  defective  in  the  sacrifices  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late ;  or  the  gods  were  averse  to  him. 
If  the  contrary  proved  to  be  the  case,  this  wasascribed  to 
the  intercession  of  the  priests. 

Widely  different  are  the  prophecies  contained  in  the 
Scriptures:  for, 

1.  They  were  delivered  without  solicitation,  and  were 
pronounced  openly  before  the  people  :  and  the  prophet 
knew  himself  to  be  exposed  to  capital  punishment,  if  any 
one  of  his  predictions  were  to  be  overthrown.  The  events 
foretold  were  oflen  complicated  and  remote  ;  depending 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  and  arising  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  which  concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass. 

2.  Some  were  accomplished  shortly  after  they  were 
delivered ;  others  somewhat  later ;  and  others  had  a  still 
more  distant  object.  But  the  different  events  foretold 
were  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  the  most  distant 
bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some  others,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  fulfilment  of 
tbe  last.    The  fulfilment  of  the  first  served  to  raise  an 
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expectation  of  those  which  were  distant,  and  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  last  served  to  confirm  the  first. 

S.  A  large  portion  of  the  scripture-prophecies  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  lefl  open  to  public  examin- 
ation :  this  is  a  test,  which  the  spurious  predictions  of 
the  heathens  could  never  endure. 

III.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  was,  —  to  raise 
expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with  hope ;  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  a  promised  Redeemer ;  and  to  attest  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

IV.  Of  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  scripture-prophecies  respect  contingencies  too 
wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to 
effect.  Many  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  earthly  power:  and,  whether  they  announced  the 
fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires, 
the  event  has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction. 
These  prophecies  form  a  regular  chain  or  system,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  four  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  parti- 
cular. 

2.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbouring  nations  or 
empires. 

3.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

4'.  Prophecies    delivered   by   Jesus   Christ    and    his 
apostles. 


Class  I.  —  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular. 

1.  Predictions  concerning  the  Posterity  of  Abraham.  — 
Gen.  xii.  1.  xlvi.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  13.  Gen.  xiii.  16. 
XV.  5.  xvii.  2.-4f— 6.  xxii.  17.  xxvii.  4.  xxviii.  14«. 
xxxii.  12.    XXXV.  11. 

See  the  fulfihnent  of  these  predictions,  as  it  respects  tbe  3ew% 
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(to  omit  the  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posterity),  in  Efod.L 
7.  9.  12.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  i.  10.  x. 22.  Ezek*  xfut\ 
Heb.  vi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  firrtw 
the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the  IsneEtttj 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  mil 
children. 

2.  Prophecies  concerning  IshmaeL  —  Conapare  Greoii 
xvi.  10—12.    xvii.  20.  and  xxv.  12—18. 

From  him  descended  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  whose  num* 
bers  and  manner  of  living  have  ever  since  been,  and  to  this  nrf 
day  are,  a  verification  of  the  predictions  respecting  them. 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Posterity  ofAbraham^  IsaaCt 
and  Jacobs  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan:  so  that, 
though  they  should  be  expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  yet 
their  title  should  endure,  and  they  should  be  resettled  in 
it,  and  there  continue  in  peace  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
(See  Gen.  xii.  7-  xiii.  H,  15. 1  ?•  xv.  18 — 21.  £xod.  iik 
8. 17.     Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.) 

Accordingly,  the  Jews  enjoyed  this  land  for  above  a  thousand 
years :  and  when  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
carried  into  captivity,  it  was  announced  that  it  should  be  for 
seventy  years :  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  Canaan,  for  six  hundred  years,  until  tht 
final  subversion  of  their  polity  by  Titus.  Although  the  ten  tribes 
carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  body  of  the  two  tribes 
who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan; 
yet  since  the  time  of  their ^no/  restoration  has  not  arrived,  tbii 
is  no  objection  against  these  antient  prophecies,  but  a  fulfilment 
of  others :  besides,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jews  will 
ultimately  be  restored  to  their  native  country. 

4-.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  con- 
tains most  striking  Predictions  concerning  the  Jems^  which 
have  literally  been  fulfilled  during  their  subjection  to  the 
Chaldaeans  and  Romans,  and  in  later  times  in  all  nations 
where  they  have  been  dispersed.  To  specify  a  very  few 
particulars  *  — 
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(1.)  Moses  foretold  that  their,  enemies  xoould  besiege  and 
take  their  cities  : 

.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  King  of  Egypt,  Shal- 
maneser  King  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes^ 
Sosius  and  lierod,  and,  finally,  by  Titus. 

{2.)  Moses Jbretold  grievous Jamines  during  those  sieges, 
so  that  the^  should  eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Thb  was  fulfilled,  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
among  the  Itraelitety  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  King  of 
Assyria ;  again,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  Moses  among  the 
Jiftftf,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(3.)  Moses  predicted  that  the  Jetvs  should  be  Jew  in 
number. 

This  was  literally  fulfilled  by  immense  numbers  perishing  by 
fiimine  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  many  thou- 
sands were  sold ;  and  also  after  their  final  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
when  many  thousands  were  sold,  and  those  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  no  man  would  buy 
them)  were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  very  many  perished  by 
shipwreck  or  famine ;  and  others  were  massacred.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  their  miseries  and  oppressions,  they  still  continue  a 
separate  people,  and  have  become  *'  an  astonishment  and  a  bye- 
word  among  the  nations." 

5.  Josiah  was  prophetically  announced  by  name, 
(1  Kings  xiii.  2.)  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  be- 
fore the  event. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  remarkable,  plainly  show- 
ing it  to  be,  not  from  man,  but  from  God.    (2  Kings  xxxiii.  15.) 

6.  The  utter  Subversion  of  Idolatry  among  the  Jews, 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (ii.  18 — 21.),  was  fulfilled  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  calamities,  denounced  against  them  by  the  same  prophet, 
on  account  of  their  wickedness,  within  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards overtook  them.  (Isa.  iii.  1 — 14.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxzvi.)    And,  on  the  capture  of  Jersusalem  by  the  Chaldaaivs,  «k 
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few  poor  people  were  left*  to  ^ill  the  land,  at  Isuah  had  propiWi 
sied.    (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14.  compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  lO.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  Conquests  of  Nebuchadnexzerf 
and  the  consequent  captivity  of  the  Jews* 

These  were  literally  accomplished.  Compare  Jer.  xxvii.  3^-7. 
with  xxxix.  11 — 14.  And  although  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  concerning  Zedekiah  appeared  to  contradict  each 
other,  BOTH  were  fulfilled  in  the  event ;  Zedekiah  seeing  the  King 
of  Babylon  at  Jerusalem,  who  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
and  being  carried  to  Babylon  where  he  died. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldaea,  he  pro^ 
phesied  (v.  12.  and  viii.)  that  the  Jews,  who  remained  in 
Judaea,  should  be  punished  for  their  wickedness.  In  a 
very  few  years  all  the  evils  predicted  literally  came  upon 
them  by  the  Chaldaeans. 

9.  The  profanation  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  E^m- 
phanes  was  foretold  by  Daniel  (viii.)  four  hundred  and 
eight  years  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion. The  same  prophet  also  foretold  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
and  oblations. 

10.  Hosea  foretold  the  present  state  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  these  words : — "  They  shall  be  wanderers  among 
the  nations."  (ix.  17.) 


Class  II.  —  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  wen 

neighbouring  to  the  Jews. 

1.  The  once  prosperous  city  of  Tyre^  as  Ezekiel  had 
foretold,  (xxvi.  3 — 5.  l^.  21.)  is  now  become  like  "  the 
top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on." 

2.  The  Prophecies  concerning  Egypt  (see  Isai.  xix. 
Jer.  xliii.  8 — 13.  and  xlvi.  and  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxii. 
particularly  Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10.  and  xxx.  6.  12,  13.) 
liave  been  signally  fulfilled. 

Not  long  after  these  predictions  were  delivered,  this  countiy 
was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians  and 
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Persians;  next  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the 
Romans^  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and 
18  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  And  the  denunciation -« 
"  I  will  make  her  rivers  dry,"  is  fulfilled  by  the  generally  neglected 
state  of  the  numerous  canals  with  which  Egypt  was  antiently 
intersected. 

S.  The  doom  of  Ethiopia  was  foretold  by  Isaiah, 
(xviii.  1 — 6.  XX.  3 — 5.  and  xliii.  3.)  and  by  Ezekiel. 
(xxx.  4 — 6.) 

This  country  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  or 
by  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia. 
About  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  it  wot  ravaged  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  has  tmce  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  Oiagas. 

4.  Such  an  "  utter  end  "  has  been  made  of  Nineveh^ 
agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Nahum  (i.  8,  9.  ii.  8 — 13. 
iii,  17 — 19.)  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13—15.),  that  its  very  site 
canDot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

5.  Babylon  is  made  "  a  desolation  for  ever,"  as  Isaiah 
(xiii.  4.  19—22.  xliv.  27.)  and  Jeremiah  (1.  38.  Ii.  7.  36, 
37.  64.)  had  severally  foretold. 

This  city  was  taken,  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thousand  princes 
were  drunk  at  a  great  feast,  after  Cyrus  had  turned  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  so  drained 
its  waters  that  the  river  became  easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to 
enter  the  city.    Its  site  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined. 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  overthrow,  in  succession,  of  the 
four  great  Empires  of  antiquity ;  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 

Grecian,  and  Roman.    (Dan.  ii.  39,  40.  vii.  17 — 24.  viii.) 
This  prediction  has  literally  been  fulfilled :  but  neither 
the  rise  of  the  last  three,  nor  their  fall,  could  have  been 
foreseen  by  men. 


Class  III.— Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  redemption  of  mankind.     This,  as  soon  «a& 

D  2 
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Adam's  fall  had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God 
was  pleased  to  foretell.  And  as  the  time  for  its  acconu 
plishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gra^* 
dually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  circumstance 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, that  ever  appeared  among  men,  was  most  dis- 
tinctly foretold. 

The  prophecies  announcing  the  Messiah  are  numerous, 
pointed,  and  particular.  They  not  only  foretell  that  a 
Messiah  should  come ;  but  they  also  specify  the  precipe 
Time  when  he  was  to  come  ;  the  Dignity  of  his  Character^ 
that  he  should  be  God  and  man  together ;  Jrom  ixihom 
he  was  to  be  descended ;  the  Place  where  he  was  to  be 
born ;  the  circumstances  of  his  Births  Manner  of  Life 
and  Doctrine,  his  Sufferings  and  Death;  Resurrection  and 
Ascension;  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Jewish  Covenant  hj 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  —  See  a  Table  of  the 
principal  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  VII. 

The  connection  of  the  predictions  belonging  to  the 
Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish 
people,  gives  additional  force  to  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union 
which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful 
pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposi- 
tion of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so 
wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the 
person  to  whom  they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified 
Saviour,  who  had  been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  most  of  these  predictions  were  delivered 
nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
prescience  more  than  human ;  but  the  collective  force  of 
all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  Omniscience,  than 
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the  establishment  of  their  authenticity.  And  this,  even 
at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present^  we  have  already 
I,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 


Class  IV.—  Prophecies  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Jesus  Christ  foretold, 

1.  The  drcumtiancet  of  hit  own  Death;  Matt.  xvi.  21.  Mark  x. 
S5,  34.  Matt.  XX.  18,  19.  xxvi.  23.  31.  all  which  were  most 
minutely  accomplished. 

2.  His  Resurrecihn  ;  Matt.  xvi.  21.  xxvi.  52.  fulfilled  in  Matt. 
zzviii. 

5.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Luke  xxiv.  49.  Mark  xvi. 
17,  18.  fulfilled  in  Acts  ii. 

4.  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  all  its  preceding  signs  and 
Um  concomitant  circumstances;  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 28.  Mark  xiii. 
1 — 23.  Luke  xxi.  5 — 24.)  and  the  very  generation  that  heard 
the  prediction  lived  to  be  the  miserable  witnesses  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

5.  The  Spread  of  Christiamty;  and  both  sacred  and  profane 
historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  character  of  the  age,  in  which  the  Christian  Faith  was  first 
propagated,  must  be  considered. 

It  was  not  barbarous  and  uncivilised,  but  was  remarkable  for 
those  improvements  by  which  the  human  faculties  were  strength- 


[  ened. 

[  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  no  worldly 

\  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  proscriptions  and  persecu- 

\  tions. 

Sceptics,  particularly  Mr.  Gibbon,  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  miraculous  success  of  Christianity 
from  causes  merely  human ;  viz. 

(1.)  The  inflexible  and  intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris" 
Hans* 

This  indeed  might  supply  Christians  with  that  fortitude  which 
should  keep  them  firm  to  their  principles :  but  it  could  hardly  be 
of  service  in  converting  infidels.  No  intolerance,  however,  existed 
among  the  primitive  Christians;  but,  on  the  contrary,  amon^ 
their  heathen  persecute/:?. 
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(2,)  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 

The  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine -wH 
owing  rather  to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  poww 
that  accompanied  it,  than  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  was  by  no 
means  suited  either  to  the  expectations  or  the  wishes  of  the 
Pagans  in  general.  Men  must  have  believed  the  Gosi)el,  generally, 
before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  on  its  authority. 

(3.)  The  Miraculous  Potoers  ascribed  to  the  Primitive 

Church. 

The  actual  possession  of  such  powers  by  the  apostles  and  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  has  already  been  proved.  But  when  the 
numerous  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to  the  popular  deities  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
philosophers,  and  by  other  thinking  men,  are  considered,  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  mast 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  their  cause,  which  nothing  could 
have  subdued  but  miracles  really  and  visibly  performed. 

(4.)  The  Virtues  of  the  first  Christians. 

These  Mr.  Gibbon  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for 
sins,  and  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  society.  Bat 
such  virtues  would  have  equally  excited  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  infidel  historian  does  not  account  for  the  exem- 
plary virtues  of  the  first  Christians ;  whose  virtues  arose  from 
their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from  their  virtues. 

(5.)  2'he  Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Repuldic^ 
as  he  terms  the  Christian  Church. 

But  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  Gospel  was  propa- 
gated, before  its  professors  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish 
a  discipline,  or  to  form  themselves  into  a  society. 

V.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  force  of  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to 
raise  a  variety  of  objections ;  viz. 

Objection  1. —  The  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christy  and  also  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gentiles, 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  may 

Ansvee  1.— As  to  the  Jews*- That  the  Almighty  does  not 
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fiarce  the  judgment,  and  that  their  wickedness  and  Btron^  prcju" 
£ces  blinded  their  understandings,  and  prevented  them  from 
veceivii^  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel.  Anger,  resentment,  self- 
interest,  and  worldly-mindedness  induced  the  scribes  and  pharisees 
to  reject  Christ  and  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  prevail 
upon  the  people  at  large  to  reject  the  Gospel.  Such  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  Christ  ditfirtt:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  may  be 
the  reasons  of  their  persisting  in  their  infidelity  now.    For 

(l.)  In  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Jewsy  most  (if  not 
3li)  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity,  continue 
to  nourish  it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and 
expectations  of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets  who  at  different  times  have  risen  up  among  them.  To 
which  may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards  Chris- 
tians, and  their  continuing  to  live  insulated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.* 

(2.)  Secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  world,  the  obstacles  are, 
the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism,  and  other  false  religions,  the 
schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of  many  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and  the  cruelties,  which  have  at  various  times  been  inflicted 
on  this  unhappy  people.  So  far,  however,  is  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews  from  being  an  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  affords  us  a  great  number  of  unsuspected  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament:  and  many  predictions 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  remark- 
ably fulfilled.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, to  have  been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of 
unbelievers :  for  nothing  but  divine  truth  could  have  stood  the 
trial,  and  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 

Answer  2.  —  With  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Gentiles,  many  of  the  preceding  observations  on  the  infide- 
lity of  the  Jews  are  equally  applicable  to  them.  Both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  —  by 
hatred  of  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel,— by  the  temporal 
inconveniences  which  attended  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  the  temporal  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  rejecting  or 
opposing  it, — by  the  mean  appearance,  which  Christ  had  made 
in  the  world, — and  by  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by 
his  disciples. 
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.  The  Gentiles  also  had  other  causes  of  unbelief  peculiar  to 
themselves,  viz.  the  high  notion  entertained  by  them,  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of  the  power 
of  demons  and  demi-gods ;  —  their  indifference  about  reUgum 
in  general,  —  the  utter  incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  the 
established  worship  of  their  several  countries,  —  the  bad  opinion 
which  they  had  of  the  Jews  in  general,  of  whom  Christians  were 
for  some  time  accounted  to  be  a  sect,  -^  the  false  doctrines  and 
crimes  of  heretical  teachers  and  vicious  professors  of  Christianity, 
•—  and,  lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism. 

Objection  2.  —  The  prevalence  qf  Mohammedism  over 
a  considerable  portion  qfthe  toorld. 

.  Answer. — The  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  when  all  parts  of  the 
world  shall  have  had  the  offer  of  ChrisHanity  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  hf  a  miracle.  The 
present  state  of  those  countries,  where  the  Koran  is  recdved, 
is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  foretold 
that  >uch  an  apostasy  would  take  place.  The  rapid  progress  of 
Mohammedism  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity;  for  Mohammed  came  into  the  world  at  a  time 
exactly  suited  to  his  purposes,  when  its  policy  and  civil  state  were 
favourable  to  a  new  and  ambitious  conqueror  :  and  he  availed 
himself  of  every  means,  especially  force  of  arms,  to  promote  the 
diffiision  of  his  pretended  revelation. 

Objection  3.  —  Christianity  is  knoxon  only  to  a  smaU 
portion  qf  mankind. 

Answer.  — For  one  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in  the 
world  ONE  THOUSAND  who  profcss  Christianity. 

The  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  other  objec- 
tions brought  against  Christianity,  having  rendered  its  divine 
original  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency  of  these  disputes  has 
been  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  make  Christians 
draw  their  religion  from  the  Scriptures  alone. 

The  not  having  more  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  that  which  we  already  have. 
If  such  evidence  were  irresistible,  it  would  restrain  the  voluntary 
powers  too  mnch,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation. 
"  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care 
to  inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration ;  and  afterwards. 
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wbether  they  will  net  as  the  case  requires,  upon  llie  evidencflfl 
they  have."     Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  « 
sistible,  it  would  leave  no  room  for  internal  evidenee.    They  wfag^ 
Bincerely  net,  or  endeavour  to  act,  according  to  the  just  resuk  o 
the  probabilities  iu  natural  and  revealed  religion,  seldom  fail  4 
proceeding  further:  while  those,  who  aet  in  a  contrary  mam 
necessarily  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  evidences  for  the  tr 
of  the  Gospel. 

VI.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  s 
uncertainty  of  prophecy,  which  have  been  ascribed,! 
I.  To  its  Language,  and,  2.  To  the  Indistinctness  of  itt\ 
Represcn  tations. 

Answer  1.  —  With  regard  to  prophetic  Language,  ta  pro- 
phecy )«  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a 
peculiarity  in  the  language  of  which  it  makei  uie.  Sometimes  it 
employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figurative  one*.  It  hqs,_ 
ibols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all  the  prophets;  a 

lese  symbols  have  their  appropriate  rules  of  interpretation. 

Answsb  2.  —  With  respect  to  the  alleged  IndiiHnel  Repr^*^^ 
'untatiotu  of  events  predicted,  it  should  be  remembered,  that.  If  fl 
some  prophecies  be  obscure,  others  are  clear ;  the  latter  furniili  J 
B  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptnres,  the  former  c 
nothing  against  it.  Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accoi»rf 
pltshment  in  the  early  ages  of  tlis  church,  while  olhen 
deugned  for  the  beneiit  of  those  who  lived  iu  after  ages. 

Amsweb  3.  —  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  ihe^ 

free  of  prophecy  will  appear  on  considering  the  natuhi 

ECT.     Some  of  ihe  events  predicted  arc  of  such  a 

the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  them;  and  they  are  to  be 

bought  into  existence  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.     In  the 

present  form  of  prophecy,  men  are  left  entirely  to  themselves : 

and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intending,  or  thinking, 

or  knowing  that  they  do  so.     The  accomplishment  strips  off  the 

1,  and  then  the   evidence  from   prophecy  appears  in  all  it« 
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Chapter  V. 

IMTERNAI.    KVIDXNCZS   Of   T^E   IN8PIKAT|0K  OF   THE   SCKIfTURn. 

Section  I.  ^—  The  System  of  Doctrine  and  the  Moral  Precepts,  which 
are  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  are  so  excellent  and  so  perfectly  holy, 
that  the  Persons  who  published  them  to  the  World,  must  have  de- 
rived them  from  a  purer  and  more  exalted  Source  than  their  oim 
Meditations. 

The  sacred  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  and  of  the  form- 
ation of  man  in  a  happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence. 
In  this  account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  most  antient  traditions 
which  have  obtained  among  the  nations*  We  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning 
against  his  Maker  ;  and  that  sin  brought  death  into  the 
world,  together  with  all  the  miseries  to  which  the  human 
race  is  now  obnoxious  :  but  that  the  merciful  Parent  of 
our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was 
pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his 
raercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the  faith  and  hope 
of  his  offending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accordingly,  the  religion 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state  :  and  every  one,  who  impartially  and  care- 
fully investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one 
scheme  of  religion  and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the 
same,  Is  carried  throughout  the  whole^  till  it  was  brought 
to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ. 
This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three 
periods ;  viz. 

1.  The  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times  ; 

2.  The  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Dispens- 
ation; and 

3.  The  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. 
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§  1.  —  A  Concise  View  of  the  Religion  of  tbe  Fatri&rchal  Times. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theology,  which  taught 

L   Concerning  the  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God  : 

That  He  is  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Preserver  of  all  things; 
that  He  is  eternal,  omniscient,  true,  omni|)otent,  holy  and  just, 
kind,  supreme,  merciful,  long-sufiTering,  gracious  towards  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  that  He  is  not  the  Author  of  Sin. 

II.  Concerning  the  Worship  of  God : 

ThePatriarchs  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to  fear  Him,  to 
bless  Him  for  mercies  received,  and  to  supplicate  Him  with  pro- 
found humility;  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted; 
vows  made  to  Him  are  to  be  performed,  and  idolatry  is  to  be 
renounced.  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  the 
most  antient  on  record  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice;  and  the  Sab- 
bath also  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Patriarchs. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  Moral  Duties  between  man 
and  man : 

These  likewise  are  clearly  announced,  either  by  way  of  precept 
or  by  example;  more  particularly,  the  duties  of  children  to  honour 
their  parents,  of  parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the 
minds  of  their  offspring,  and  of  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 
Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause.    Anger  is  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  strifes  are  to  be  avoided ;  murder  is  prohibited ;  hospi- 
tality is  to  be  exercised ;  and  injuries  are  to  be  forgiven.    Matri- 
inony  is  appointed  by  God,  from  whom  a  virtuous  wife  is  to  be 
sought  by  prayer;  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 
Children  are  the  gift  of  God ;  and  adultery  and  all  impurity  are 
to  be  avoided. 


§  2.  —  A  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic 

Dispensation. 

The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  substantially  the  same 
tw  that  given  to  the  Patriarchs,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  specid  covenant  made  by  the  Almighty  with  a  TpM\\- 
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cular  people,  for  wise  and  moral  purposes  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  beneficial  in  its  results  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

I.  In  the  Mosaic  Xaw  the  essential  Unity  of  God  ii 
most  explicitly  inculcated,  no  less  than  His  underived 
self-existence,  eternity,  immutability,  omnipotence,  pro- 
vidence, justice,  mercy,  and  other  perfections.  And  the 
same  sublime  representations  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
Perfections  are  made  by  the  prophets  and  other  inspired 
writers  among  the  Jews. 

II.  Concerning  the  Duft/  of  Man  totoards  God^  —  both 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  enforce  the  obligation  of  loving 
Him,  fearing  Him,  believing  in  Him,  trusting  in  His  pro- 
mises, and  obeying  all  His  commandments ;  together  with 
the  duties  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  wiU, 
and  the  internal  worship  of  the  heart. 

III.  The  belief  of  a  Future  State,  which  was  held  by 
the  Patriarchs,  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by  Moses, 
whose  writings  presuppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted 
article  of  religion,)  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  appears  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  very  explicit  on  this  subject ;  David  has 
spoken  of  it  with  great  confidence,  particularly  in  Psalms  xxi. 
xxxvi.  xlix.  Ixxiii.  and  cxxxix.;  and  Solomon  expressly  alludes 
to  it  in  Prov.  v.  21 — 25.  xiv.  32.  and  Eccles.  iii.  16,  17.  and 
viii.  11. 1.7.  This  doctrine  is  also  inculcated,  and  pre-supposed 
as  a  matter  of  popular  belief,  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  (xiv.  19. 
xxvi.  19^^21,),  Hosea  (xiii.  14.),  Amos  (iv.  12,  13.),  and  DanieL 
(xii.  1—3.) 

IV.  The  Expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  which  had  been 
cherished  by  the  Patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  by  various 
predictions,  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

V.  The  Morality  of  the  Jetvish  Code  exhibits  a  per- 
fection and  beauty  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious 
doctrines  and  duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue  —  a 
manual  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  pure  and  compre- 
hensive, as  to  be  absolutely  without  parallel :  and  the 
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Banctions  of  the  remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are 
such  as  morality  possessed  in  no  other  nation.  More 
particularly  9 

'    1.  It  taught  humility  and  meekness. 

2.  It  prohibited  all  uncleanness  and  unnatural  lusts,  as  well  as 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  all  covetous  desires. 

5.  Our  duty  towards  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  set  forth 
(Leyit.xix.  18.),  together  with  all  the  social  and  relative  duties 
of  life. 

4.  Every  kind  of  justice  was  strictly  required  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  adul- 
tery by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  All  kinds  of  vio- 
lence, oppression,  and  fraud  were  also  forbidden. 

5.  All  hatred  and  malice  were  prohibited ;  nor  were  kind  of- 
fices to  be  confined  to  brethren  and  friends;  they  were  also  to 
be  performed  to  enemies  and  to  strangers.  Nay,  mercy  was  to  be 
extended  even  to  the  brute  creation. 

YI.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  introductory  to 
Christianity. 

The  law  of  Moses,  though  not  absoluielt/  perfect,  had  a  perfec- 
tion suited  to  its  kind  and  design.  It  was  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  calculated  to  keep  them 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing involved  in  the  idolatries  common  among  other  nations.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  ordained  to  pre-signify  good  things  to  come, 
and  to  bear  a  strong  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

But,  however  excellent  in  itself,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  was  only  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature, 
and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will,  which,  "  in  the  fulness  of  time,"  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  world  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation. 


§8.  —  A  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Gospel 

Dispensation. 

I.  The  whole  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  proved  him  to  be  a  divine  person.   "Seivet 
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indeed  was  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  ve-* 
nerable,  and  amiable,  and  so  utterly  remote  from  that  of 
an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor. 

II.  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  worthy 
of  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  and  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind.     More  particularly, 

1.  The  Account  of  God  and  of  his  Perfections,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  Of  ail  the  views  of  God 
which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear 
Him  to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short 
but  interesting  description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption 
affords  a  sublime  illustration  — "  God  is  Love! " 

2.  What  men  had,  in  all  ages,  wished  for  in  vain  —  an  Atone- 
mentfor  sin  (which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions  of  divine 
justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary) — the  Sacred  Books  point 
out  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity 
of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to  have  been  of  sufficient  va- 
lue to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumerable  millions. 

5.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the 
Forgiveness  of  our  Sins,  through  Jesus  Christ,  upon  sincere  re- 
pentance ;  and,  our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  or  "  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  merits  or  deservings." 

4.  In  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of  comfort  and 
refreshment  to  the  soul,  under  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all  means  proper  for  the 
sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in 
true  piety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see  that  the  Hofy  Spirit  is 
ready  with  His  mighty  aids  (which  are  promised  to  all  who 
humbly  pray  for  them),  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our 
spirits  in  proportion  to  our  sincere  desires  and  endeavours  after 
godliness ;  and  there  we  are  directed  every  day  and  at  all  times, 
to  seek  unto  God,  through  Christ,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer, 
for  his  guidance  and  protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall 
never  seek  his  face  in  vain. 

5.  In  favour  of  the  Immortalitt/  of  the  Soul,  a  point  so  im- 
portant, but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so  doubt- 
ful, the  Scriptures  speak  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  hold 
but  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments 
suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  dispense. 
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6.  Lnally,  in  the  Gospel  we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great 
stored  to  life,  aad  appearing  hcrnre  the  tribunal  of  Gud  (o 
!cdve  a  sentence  "  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body," 
be  glories  of  heasen,  which  arc  reserved  "  for  them  that  love 
im,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries,  which  will  be  the  terrible 
artion  of  all  the  wilfuily  impenitent  vrorkeri  of  intquitv,  are 
bcIo«;d  in  the  Scriptures;  which  alone  set  forth  the  true  rea- 
m  ot  our  being  in  tliis  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
iai;  not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions, but  that  our 
louls  ma;  be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and 
^ry.  While  the  divine  displeasure  is  declared  against  all 
■pgodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful 
nrninga  are  denounced  against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they 
[nay  obtain  merty  are  clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them. 

In  all  these  doctrines  we  observe  nothing  low,  or  mean, 
or  frivolous:  every  one  of  them  is  graml,  sublime,  and 
orthy  of  God;  every  one  of  them  is  most  deeply  in- 
■teresting  to  man  ;  and,  altogether,  they  make  up  an  infi- 
nitely more  consistent  aud  rational  Rclieme  of  belief,  tlian 
the  most  dietinguished  sages  of  antiquity  ever  did  con- 
trive, or  the  mofit  cunning  of  modern  unbelievers  can 
jMssibly  invent- 
Ill.  The  Moral  Precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  admirably 
Bilapted  to  the  actual  stale  of  mankind. 

.  As  to  the  Duties  between  man  and  man,  the  Gospc!  particu- 
larly enjoins  integrity  of  conrluct,  charity,  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
.  It  lays  down  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  several 
.tions  which  we  sustain  in  civil  and  social  life:  for  instance, 
mutual  duties  of  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  servants, 
llusbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children. 

3,  It  enforces,  and  recommends  by  various  considerations,  the 
^Bonal  duties  of  sobriety,  temperance,  chastity,  humility.  Sec; 
Ud  guards  us  against  an  immoderate  passion  for  transient 
IVoridly  riches ;  while  it  affords  us  the  best  remedies  against 
Rnxious  cares,  excessive  sorrows,  and  desponding  fears.  While  it 
tsjoins  trust  in  God,  it  directs  us  to  the  use  of  all  honest  and 
proper  means  and  industry  on  our  parts, 

4,  The  Holiness  of  the  moral  preceptsof  the  Gospel  is  another 
jptoof  of  its  divine  origin.    AH  its  precepU  wm  direcllj  ^  ^ 
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heart;  teaching  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  ourCrok 
tor,  and  correcting  all  selfishness  in  the  human  characto'jby 
teaching  us  to  have  in  view  the  happiness  of  those  about  us. 

5.  The  Manner  in  which  the  morality  of  the  Grospel  k  de- 
livered attests  its  divine  origin. 

Among  the  heathen,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  moral  h^ 
struction  of  the  unlettered  multitude  :  but  Christ  taught  ail  dut 
would  listen  to  him,  with  inimitable  plainness  and  simplicity,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicai^, 
blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and  integrity. 

The  character  of  Christ  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel.  To  the  morality  of  almost  every  other  teacbefy 
some  stain  attaches :  but  he  is  charged  by  no  vice  either  by 
friends  or  by  enemies.  In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  his  laSd, 
besides  the  absence  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive 
traces  of  devotion,  humility,  patience,  benignity,  benevolence, 
mildness,  and  prudence.  In  short,  the  New  Testament  is  replete 
with  piety  and  devotional  virtues,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
antient  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  Superiority  of  the  Motives  to  duty  presented  by 
the  Gospel. 

However  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may  be 
in  itself,  it  will  not  and  cannot  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless 
it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
powerful  motives.  Now  in  this  respect  the  religious  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  every 
other  system  of  doctrine  or  of  morals :  for  they  are  urged  upon 
us  as  the  commands  of  the  Eternal  God  himself,  and  are  enforced 
by  various  motives,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  influence  the 
human  heart.    These  motives  are  drawn, 

1.  From  a  consideration  of  the  Reasonableness  of  the  Duty  re- 
commended or  enforced,  or  the  infamy  of  the  vice  from  which 
Christians  are  dissuaded.  See  instances  of  this  in  Rom.  xii.  1. 
Acts  iv.  19.  Rom.  xiii.  12,  13.  and  Phil.  iv.  8. 

2.  The  singular  Favours  conferred  upon  us  by  God :  as  in  Acts 
iii.  26.  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Eph.iv.  32.  Tit.ii.  14. 

3.  The  Example  of  Christ,  Matt.  xi.  29.  Eph.  v.  2.  Rom.  xv.  2,5. 
Phil.  ii.  3— 5.  1  Pet.i.  15. 

4.  The  Sanctions  of  Duty  which  the  civil  relations  among  men 
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have  received  from  God :  as  in  Rom.  xiii.  2. 4,  5.  Eph.vi.  5—7. 9. 
Col.  iii.  22. 

5*  The  Regard  which  Chrislians  owe  to  their  holy  profetsion, 
Eph.iy.  1—5.  1  Thess.  ii.  12.  Phil.  i.  27.  Tit.  ii.  10. 

6.  The  Acceptableness  of  true  Repentance,  and  the  assurance 
of  pardon  to  the  realit/  penitent. 

7.  The  Divine  Assistance,  offered  to  support  men  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  John  xiv.  16.  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  vi.  16.  Luke 
id.  15.    2  Cor.  xiii.  14.    Heb.  iv.  16. 

8.  Our  Relation  to  Heaven^  while  upon  earth.  Phil.  iii.  20. 
1  Pet.ii.  11. 

9.  The  Rewards  and  Punishments  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel. 
All  these  important  lessons  of  morality  are  found  in  various 

parts  of  the  New  Testament.  They  enrich  the  divine  sermon  on 
the  mount ;  and  they  are  contained  in  the  excellent  parables  deli- 
vered by  Jesus  Christ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  discourses 
and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  Wherever  indeed  we  open  the 
Christian  volume,  we  may  find  some  direction,  which,  if  properly 
observed,  would  render  us  good  neighbours,  good  members  of  so- 
ciety, good  friends,  and  good  men.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  doubt 
the  divine  original  of  a  system,  which  furnishes  such  rules,  and 
contemplates  so  glorious  an  object  ? 

All  these  sublime  moral  precepts  and  motives  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  How  the  writers 
of  that  volume  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of 
morals,  which  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
turiesy  cannot  improve,  while  it  perceives  numberless 
faults  in  those  of  the  philosophers  of  India,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is  a  question  of 
fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to  account 
in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with 
ease.     The  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 

spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 


(( 


§  4. — On  the  Objections  of  Unbelievers  to  the  Doctrines  and  Morality 

of  the  Bible. 

Objection  I.  —  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
the  Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  atvd 
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contrary  to  reason  :  and,  where  mystery  begins,  religion 
ends. 

Answer.  —  This  assertion  is  erroneous :  for  nothing  is  so  mys* 
terious  as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God ;  yet,  to  beliere 
that  God  exists,  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  We  canDO( 
comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature ;  and  if  we  ascend 
to  the  higher  departments  of  science  —  even  to  the  science  of 
demonstration  itself,  the  mathematics  —  we  shall  find  that  mys* 
teries  exist  there. 

Mysteries  in  the  Christian  Religion,  instead  of  being  suspected 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin :  for,  if 
nothing  more  were  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than 
we  previously  knew,  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  comr 
prehend,  we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  Grod,and  whether 
it  was  not  rather  a  work  of  man's  device. 

Further,  the  mysteries  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason  is 
convinced. 

Though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mys- 
terious^ yet  the  tendency  of  the  most  exalted  of  its  mysteries,  is 
practical.  If,  for  instance,  we  cannot  explain  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience 
that  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.' 


>» 


Objection  II.  —  The  scripture-doctrine  of  redemption 
is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas,  which  are  now  generally 
received  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation. 

Answer. — ^The  comparative  dimensions  of  our  world  are  of 
no  account :  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelli- 
gences, that  is  all  which  is  required. 

Objection  III.  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment 
is  improbable ;  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  of  human  invention. 

Answer.  —  It  is  but  reasonable,  that  the  same  person  by  whom 
God  carried  on  his  merciful  design  of  recovering  mankind  from 
a  state  of  sin,  who  felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted  as  we  are. 
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should  be  appointed  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser 
of  future  retribution. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  intimates,  that  the  notion  whereon  the 
sanction  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  founded,  savours 
more  of  human  passions  than  of  justice  or  prudence ;  and  that  it 
implies,  that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  this  life  are 
mijnat,  if  they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one.  But  the  present 
life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition 
of  being.  Though  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments 
should,  in  this  world,  be  proportioned  to  the  different  degrees  of 
virtue  and  vice;  facts  prove  that  this  is  noi  the  case.  If  there- 
fore there  be  no  recompense  hereafter,  injustice  must  characterise 
the  divine  government,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  alone  vindi- 
cates the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  affording  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to 
virtue,  which  ought  to  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable 
in  itself.  It  will  however  be  seen,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  if  it 
be  considered  that  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward,  only  to 
higher  improvements  in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness, 
and  to  the  exalted  enjoyments  which  result  from  these.  But  it 
is  a  proper  reason  to  choose  virtue,  because  it  will  make  us 
happy :  for  man  has  a  natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  a 
fear  of  losing  them ;  and  a  desire  of  well-being  may  conspire 
with  the  rest  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  assist  the  growth 
of  more  liberal  principles. 

Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  effect 
of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescence 
in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  such 
as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to  well-doing,  it  becomes 
religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond 
of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  divine. 

Objection  IV.  — Christianity  establishes  a  system  of 
priestcraft  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men. 

Answer.  —  Christianity  establishes  no  such  thing.  That  there 
should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  men  in  its  principles, 
to  enforce  its  precepts,  and  to  administer  its  consolations,  has  no- 
thing in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  public  ^ood. 
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This  argument  acquires  additional  weight,  when  we  consider  the 
qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  of  the  d^ffisnnt 
orders  of  Christian  ministers.  See  particularly  1  Tim.  iii.  1—7. 
iv.  11,  12.  16.  2  Cor.  vi.  S.  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.  1  Tim.ir. 
13,  14.  12.     1  Tim.  iii.  8—10. 

It  has  however  been  said,  that  the  most  extrayagant  diumi  to 
wealth  and  power  have  been  made  by  men,  who  call  Uiemidfci 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  with  these  claims  Christiamty  ii 
not  chargeable.  The  New  Testament  establishes  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  on  a  reasonable  footing.  Is  it  thon^ 
equitable,  that  those  who  teach  philosophy  and  the  learned  laa- 
guages  should  be  recompensed  for  their  labour  ?  The  Gospel  sett 
the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing  (sB8 
Luke  X.  7.  1  Cor.ix.  11 — 14.);  but  it  does  not  countenance  in 
them  any  claim  of  either  power  or  wealth. 

Objection  V. —  The  Gospel  prohibits  free  enquiry, 
and  demands  a  full  and  implicit  assent^  without  any 
previous  examination. 

Answer.  —  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  Gospel  not  only  in- 
vites, but  demands  investigation ;  free  enquiry  is  not  prejudidsl, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  Christianity,  whose  evi- 
dences shine  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  i^th 
which  they  are  examined. 

Objection  VI. — The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict, 
and  lays  mankind  under  too  severe  restraints. 

Answer.  —  The  contrary  is  the  case  :  for  the  morality  of  the 
Bible  restrains  us  only  from  what  would  be  hurtful  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  while  it  allows  of  every  trult/  rational,  sober,  and 
humane  pleasure. 

Objection  VII.  — Some  of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Je- 
sus Christ  are  unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

Answer.  —  A  candid  examination  of  a  few  of  the  precepts  ob- 
jected to,  will  show  how  little  foundation  there  b  for  such  an 
assertion.    For, 

1.  The  prohibition  of  anger,  in  Matt.  v.  22.,  condemns  only 
implacable  anger,  —  sinful  anger  unrepented  of.  The  same 
restriction  must  be  understood  respecting  other  general  asser- 
tions of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  35,,  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter. 
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S.  The  precept  of  Jetus  CJirist  to  forgive  injuries^  hat  been  oi- 
ttrted  to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature. 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  philosophers,  however, 
have  given  the  same  direction ;  particularly  Socrates,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Confucius. 

It  has  further  been  objected  that  this  precept  is  given  in  a 
geaeral  and  indefinite  way ;  whereas  there  are  certain  necessary 
rtftrictions. 

Assuredly.  But  these  exceptions  are  so  plain,  that  they  will 
always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need  not  to  be  specified. 
The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking 
legal  redress  of  injuries  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to 
restrain  violence  and  outrage.  The  substance  of  what  it  recom- 
mends, relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind. 

5.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies^  it  has  been  argued, 
**  If  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and 
these  are  due  to  all  men,  —  what  distinction  can  we  then  make  bc" 
tween  the  best  and  worst  of  men  ?  " 

But,  in  this  precept,  as  in  all  moral  writings,  *'  love  *'  signifies 
benevolence  and  good  will;  which  may  be  exercised  by  kind 
actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem,  and  whom  we  are 
even  obliged  to  punish. 

4.  The  commandment  to  "  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves^*  is 
also  objected  to  as  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be  observed. 

In  moral  writings,  love  (as  we  have  just  noticed)  signifies  good 
will  expressing  itself  in  the  conduct.  Now,  this  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  understood, 

(I.)  As  enjoining  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow- 
creature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  avoid  his  misery,  and  to 
consult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.    Or, 

(2.)  It  may  require  us  to  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain 
proportion  as  we  love  ourselves.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  must 
bear  some  proportion  to  self-love,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due 
proportion  of  it.-    Or, 

(3.)  The  precept  may  be  understood  of  an  equality  of  affection. 
Moral  obligation  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibi- 
lity. Now,  we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry  about 
with  us ;  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems 
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iflopostible  to  be  felt  with  rwpect  to  the  interetts  of  otheti. 
Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (10; 
far  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  owv- 
selves  would  not  be  neglected. 

The  precepts, — to  *'  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  te 
us,'*  and  to  "love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,** — are  not  merdf 
intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules ;  but  they  also  furnish  thd 
means  of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included 
under  them :  and  they  are  likewise  useful  meant  of  moral  im- 
provement, and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's  progress  in 
benevolence. 

5.  The  command  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sancdooi 
by  which  it  is  enforced, -^^'  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptisedj 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned," 
(Mark  xvi.  16.)  —  have  been  objected  against;  and  it  has  beee 
said  that ''  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue  nor 
a  vice,  because  men  can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  ap- 
pear to  them.'*  * 

Yet,  that  they  appear  in  such  a  particular  manner  to  the  UB* 
derstanding  of  individuals,  may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves. 
All  threatenings,  moreover,  must  be  understood  of  unbelievers^ 
who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  afforded  them,  and  who, 
through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice  or  from  corrupt 
passions  and  vices  have  rejected  the  Gospel,  as  Christ  himself  says 
in  John  iii.  19.  and  xv.  22. 

Objection  VIII.  —  Christianity  produces  a  timid,  pas- 
sive spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism. 

Answer  1 .  —  Christianity  omits  precepts  founded  upon  false 
principles,  such  as  recommend  fictitious  virtues,  which,  however 
admired  and  celebrated,  are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects, 
and  in  fact  are  no  virtues  at  all. 

Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitutional ;  and, 
when  not  under  the  control  of  true  religion^  so  far  is  it  from  pro- 
ducing any  salutary  effects  by  introducing  peace,  order,  or 
happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all  the 
violences,  which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  with 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  But,  though  Christianity  exhibits  no 
commendation  of  fictitious  virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a 
timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  men  of  a  singular 
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It  le«ches  them  to  be  nfraid  of  offenJing  God,  and  of 
5  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  iBlmura  to  render  them  superior  to 
y  other  fear.  The  lives  of  Chmtians  have,  in  numberlesi 
mces,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  its  divine  principles,  which 
e  enabled  them  to  sustain  unexomiiled  active  exertion,  per- 
Iring  labour,  and  patient  suffering. 

t  With  regsrJ  to  Fnendship,  various  snlisfnctory  reasons  may 
Migned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws  concerning  it. 
,]  A  pure  and  sincere  friendship  must  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
■  reluctant  to  the  very  sppearance  of  compulsion. 

]  It  depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  and  coincidence 
it  and  iifiection,  and  upon  a  variety  of  circumstance* 
6  within  our  control  or  our  choice, 
'fni.]  Partial  attachments,  which  usually  lead  periions  to  prefer 
their  friends  to  the  public,  would  nut  l)e  favourable  to  lYie  general 
virtue  and  happiness.  But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  friendship,  it  does  not  prohibit  that  connection,  but 
rather  sanctions  it  by  the  example  of  Christ  himself;  whose  at- 
tachment to  Lazarus  and  his  family,  and  to  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  may  satisfy  us  of  kii  approbation  of  friendfihip  both  at 
a  duty  and  as  an  enjoyment. 

3.  With  respect  to  Palnolitm, — if  by  this  he  meont  a  bigoted, 
selGsh,  or  fiery  love  of  our  country,  which  leads  us  to  seek  its  ag- 
grandisement, regardless  of  the  morality  of  the  means  by  Hhich 
that  is  accomphihed,  it  is  no  virtue. 

But  Jesus  Christ  virtually  established  the  duty  of  patriodsm,  hj 
establishing  the  principle  from  which  it  flows,  viz.  the  uni'vtritrf 
obligafion  nf  jattiec  and  love;  leading  us  to  do  good  unto  all  men, 
but  especially  unto  them  who  arc  of  the  household  of  faith,  and 
enforcing  more  than  ordinary  aBection  between  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  brethren  and  sisters.  In  all  which 
cases  he  has  decided  that  every  additional  tie,  by  which  man  ii 
connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  additional  love.  Above 
all,  Christ  himself,  by  his  own  conduct,  sanctioned,  exemplified, 
and  commanded  patriotism. 

Objection  IX. — The  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book 
in  the  world. 
^  Ahsweh.  —  A  candid  examination  of  the  morality  of  the  Scrip- 
Hjtes  most  completely  refutes  this  assertion.  If,  indeed,  the  Bibli 
^ban  immoral  book,  bow  i«ic  that  the  reading  oC  this  book. 
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have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality? — a  fact,  too  notorioii^ 
to  be  denied  by  any  impartial  observer.  Further,  many  of 
immoral  statements,  which  are  said  (but  which  cannot  be  prova^' 
to  exist  in  the  Bible,  are  founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  dN 
difference  which  exists  between  antient  and  modem  maniMrtJ:^ 
The  characteristic  of  modern  manners  is  the  free  intercourse  4 
the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  converMtioii 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modem  manners ;  hence  that  tjh 
tem  of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty  (founded  on  the  mora% 
of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to  this  relation  of  the  seiH) 
and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in  the  antient 
world  there  was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Besides,  the  im- 
moral actions  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  are  not  related 
for  our  imitation,  but  for  our  caution. 

Objection  X.  The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance and  persecution. 

Answ£r. — The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  repre- 
sented as  of  an  unsocial,  surly,  and  solitary  complexion,  tending 
to  destroy  every  other,  but  itself.  It  does,  indeed,  tend  to 
destroy  every  other,  but  in  the  same  manner  as  truth  in  every 
subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rational  canvictioH, 
Jesus  Christ  uniformly  discountenanced  bigotry  and  intolerance 
in  his  disciples.  Distinctions  of  nations,  sects,  or  parties,  as  such, 
to  him  were  nothing :  distinctions  of  truth  and  fabehood,  right 
and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing. 

The  moderation  and  liberality  of  pagan  governments  have  been 
eulogised  by  the  opposers  of  Christianity,  who  have  asserted  that 
persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the  Chris- 
tian system.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Antient  history  re- 
cords numerous  instances  of  pagan  governments  that  persecuted 
the  professors  of  other  religions. 

Thus,  the  Athenians  put  Socrates  to  death,  on  account  of  his 
religious  tenets;  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  exercised  the  most 
horrid  cruelties  against  the  Jews  for  their  religion,  (l  Mac.  i. 
40--.64.)  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  worship, 
banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul,  while  Claudius  had  recourse  to  penal  laws  to 
abolish  their  religion.  Domitian  and  Vespasian  banished  the 
philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former  confined  some  of  them 
in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others  to  death.    The  violent 
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.aeans  and  cniel  persecutions  which  were  adopted  by  pagan  go- 
fwrnora  to  annihilate  the  Christian  religion,  for  three  hundred 

;  jfnari  after  its  first  origin,  are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted. 
Men,  indeed,  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  cruelly  perse* 

\  fDted  others;  but  the  Gospel  does  not  authorise  such  a  conduct, 
jMid  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it.  And  facts  and  experi- 
fBQce  have  proved  (particularly  in  France  during  the  revolution) 
Alt  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel — not  sincere 
bi^eversy  but  apostates  and  atheists, — have  been  the  most  cruel 
oppressors  and  persecutors,  and  the  greatest  enemies  both  of  civil 
■aid  rdigious  liberty. 


i 


flkcnoK  II.  —  Tbe  wonderful  Harmony  and  intimate  Connection  sub- 
fisting  between  all  the  Parts  of  Scripture,  are  a  further  Proof  of 
its  Divine  Authority  and  OriginaL 

Most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  lived  at  very  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long  period 
of  sixteen  hundred  years,  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
federacy or  collusion :  and  yet  their  relations  agree  with, 
and  mutually  support,  each  other. 

The  same  essential  agreement,  and  the  same  depend- 
ency of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also  among  the  chief 
practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity. 

Objection.  —  There  are  contradictions  to  morality  as 
well  as  among  the  different  writers  themselves. 

Answer. — These  contradictions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  teem- 
ing only,  and  not  real :  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers.  Nor 
18  there  a  single  instance  which  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solu- 
tion, by  attending  to  the  original  languages,  and  to  the  manners, 
customs,  8cc.  that  obtained  in  the  countries  where  the  scenes 
mentioned  in  Scripture  were  situated. 


Section  III.  —  The  Preservation  of  the  Scriptures  a  Proof  of  their 

Truth  and  Divine  Origin. 

To  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  mighty  power  of  God,  can 
we  ascribe  their  preservation,  amid  all  the  attempts  made 
to  annihilate  them. 
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SccnoN  IV.  —  The  Tendency  of  tlie  Scriptures  to  promote  the  pni 
lent  and  eternal  Happiness  of  Mankind,  constitutes  another  Broof 
of  their  Divine  Inspiration. 

Were  all  men  sincerely  and  cordially  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  to  obey  its  precepts, 
how  would  the  moral  face  of  the  world  be  changed! 
Wherever  it  has  been  thus  embraced,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  have  been  the  result. 

I.  The  Writings  of  the  earliest  Professors  of  Chris-: 
tianity  prove,  that  the  first  converts  were  reformed  cha- 
racters« 

1 .  For  testimonies  from  the  New  Testament,  compare  Rom.  vi. 
21,22.     1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.     iPet.iv.  3,  4. 

2.  The  various  Christian  Apologists,  who  were  compelled  to 
vindicate  their  character,  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplaiy 
lives  and  conversation.  Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  Origen,  and 
Lactantius  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  Pagans  direct  testimonies  to 
the  virtues  of  men  whom  they  persecuted;  yet  the  works  of 
heathen  writers  incidentally  furnish  proofs  of  their  innocence  and 
worth.  Pliny,  for  instance,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  Trajan, 
says,  that  the  great  crime  of  the  Christians  consisted, — not  in 
the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but — in  assembling  together 
on  a  stated  day  before  light  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  Gfod. 
The  apostate  emperor  Julian,  also,  in  his  epistle  to  an  heathen 
ponti£f^  commended  their  charity  and  other  virtues  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  pagans.  If  the  Gospel  were  merely  the  contrivance 
of  man,  the  virtues  and  holiness  of  the  first  Christians  would  be 
an  inexplicable  fact. 

II.  A  Summary  of  the  beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity 

on  SOCIETY   IN   GENERAL. 

The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  served  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  independent  nations,  and  has  broken  down  the 
partition  which  separated  Heathens  and  Jews ;  has  abated  their 
prejudices,  and  has  rendered  them  more  liberal  towards  each 
other.  Further,  it  has  checked  pride  and  promoted  humility  and 
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forgiveness ;  has  rendered  its  sincere  professors  just  and  honest, 
and  it  has  inspired  them  with  firmness  under  persecution. 
'  The  benign  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  descended  into  families, 
and  abolished  polygamy ;  has  diminished  the  pressure  of  private 
tyranny ;  has  exalted  and  improved  the  female  character ;  has 
improved  every  domestic  endearment ;  given  tenderness  to  the 
parent,  humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to  superiors,  and  to  infe- 
riors ease:  numberless  charitable  institutions  unknown  to  the 
heathen  world,  have  sprung  from  Christianity. 

III.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  political 
STATE  of  the  World. 

A  milder  system  of  civil  government,  and  a  better  administration 
of  civil  justice  have  been  introduced :  the  horrors  of  war  have 
been  mitigated ;  and  the  measures  of  government  have  been  di- 
rected to  their  proper  objects. 

IV.  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Christianity  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  and  disseminating 
moral,  classical,  and  theological  knowledge  in  every  nation  where 
it  has  been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments  on 
them,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  Latin,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  be- 
came necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  become  an  intelligent 
Christian.  The  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts  being  contained 
in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  necessary  to  its  teachers;  and 
by  them  was  learning  preserved.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation 
ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy :  but  it  was  religion, 
the  RELIGION  OF  Christ,  that  took  the  lead.  The  reformers  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  which  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  and  now 
ungratefully  clmms  all  the  honour  and  praise  to  herself.  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton, 
and  Locke. 

Christianity  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  those  who 

have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  while  their  conduct  has 

shown  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian  senti* 

ment.    It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has 

sometimes  furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  very  evils  and 

oppressions  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

E  2 
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The  mischiefs  which,  through  the  corrupt  pastions  of  men,  hsvi 
been  the  accidental  consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  iti  spirit.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  di£fbse  leal 
comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  throughout  the  world :  and  a  amSi 
comparison  of  the  morals  of  professing  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  with  those  of  heathen  nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  socie^i 
will  demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity. 

V.  Historical  Facts  attest  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Gospel  on  the  World. 

Wherever  Christian  Missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous 
heathen  nations  have  become  civilised.  The  ferocious  have  be- 
come mild;  those  who  prowled  about  for  plunder  have  acquired 
settled  property,  as  well  as  a  relish  for  domestic  happiness.  Per-. 
sons  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  huts  have  learnt  from  missionaries 
the  art  of  building ;  they  who  fed  on  raw  flesh  have  applied  to 
agriculture;  men  who  were  clothed  in  skins  and  were  ignorant 
of  manufactures,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  comforts  of 
apparel;  and  the  violent  and  rapacious  have  renounced  their 
rapine  and  plunder. 

The  antient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Scythia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  modern  inhabitants  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Austral  Asia,  Greenland, 
South  and  West  Africa,  are  all  illustrious  monuments  of  the ' 
blessed  effects  produced  by  Christianity. 

VI.  The  practical  efficacs  of  Christianity, 

Especially  when  contrasted  with  the  effects  of  infidelity,  is  seen 
more  conspicuously  and  more  satisfactorily  in  the  holy,  useful, 
and  exemplary  lives  of  real  Christians  in  the  private  walks  of  lifb, 
and  in  the  peculiar  supports  and  consolations  which  they  enjoy 
under  adversity  and  afflictions,  and  in  the  prospect  of  futurity : 
while  infidelity  offers,  and  can  offer,  no  ground  or  prospect  of 
support  to  its  unhappy  professors. 


' 


Section  V.  — ■  The  peculiar  Advantages,  possessed  by  the  Christian 
Religion  over  all  other  Religions,  a  demonstrative  Evidence  of  its 
Divine  Origin  and  Authority. 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  excellency  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  that  it  possesses  advantages  which  no 
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Other  religions  or  revetatioiis  Iiave  :  at  tlie  same  time  it 
has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

No  other  religions  are  confirmed  by  antient  prophecies, 
or  by  the  Wood  of  an  infinite  number  of  jens/i/e  andinUt' 
ligent  martyrs,  who  voluntarily  suffered  death  in  defence 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  believed.  And  although  other 
religions  may  pretend  to  be  confirmed  by 
remarkable  events,  (as  the  Romans  ascribed  the  succesB 
of  their  arms  to  their  deities,  and  the  Mohammedans  con- 
eider  thesuccessof  their  prophet  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  his  mission;)  yet  it  is  not  prosperity  or  adversity  iiW^i/y 
considered,  but  prosperity  or  adversity  asforeiold  by  God 
or  his  prophets,  which  is  a  certain  character  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

Nor  has  the  Christian  Religion  any  of  those  defects  bj 
which  other  religions  are  characterised.  It  is  not  designee^, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  carnal  and  worldly  appetites  <^f 
men,  as  that  of  the  Jews,  who  aspire  after  temporal  pros- 
perity  and  worhlly  pomp ;  nor  is  it  a  medley  like  that  of 
the  antient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Jewish  and  Pagan  religions :  nor  has  it  any  of  the  fault* 

extravagant  superstitions  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
heathen  nations,  antient  or  modern. 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  Religion  over 
Sther  is  particularly  evident  in  the  following  respects: 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human 
testitution,  were  formed,  bi/  degrees,  from  the  different  imBgina- 
tions  of  several  persona,  who  successively  made  such  additions  or 
alterations  as  they  thought  convenient.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
Christian  Religion;  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Clirist,  is 
entirely  contained  in  each  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  in  each  epistle 
of  the  apostles. 

IL  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly,  and  there* 

veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence,  and  an  aflected 

But  the  Christian  Religion  requires 
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it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dissimulation  or  disguue ;  a1thoii|^ 
it  proposes  to  us  such  objects  as  are  contrary  to  our  prejucEoi 
and  received  opinions. 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  the  Capacities  of  all  Men.  .] 

In  heathen  countries,  the  philosophers  always  derided  the  tA 
g!on  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  vulgar  understood  nothing  of  the  r^ 
gion  of  the  philosophers.  But  the  Christian  Religion  is  alib 
suited  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned,  having  a  divine  dt 
cacy ;  and  an  agreeable  power  suitable  to  all  hearts;  anditii 
most  wonderfully  adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments  irhoA. 
spring  up  in  proportion  as  knowledge  and  refinement  advance. 

IV.  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  Worship. 

The  heathen  worship  was  corporeal  and  grossly  sentualj  bank 
in  its  object  and  its  rites.  But  the  Christian  Religion  ^ves  oi 
for  the  object  of  our  worship  —  not  a  God  in  human  form,— but 
a  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  whom  it  teaches  us  to  honour  not  with  a 
carnal  but  with  a  spiritual  worship.    (John  iv.  24.) 

y.  Jn  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

While  aU  other  religions  induce  men  to  seek  afler  the  pleasorei 
and  profits  of  the  world,  in  the  worship  of  God;  the  ChriatiaD 
Jleligion  makes  us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world,  and 
teaches  us  that  we  must  either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of 
worldly  pleasures,  or  possess  the  advantages  of  the  worid  with 
(he  loss  of  our  religion, 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  man,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deity. 

All  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man :  but  the 
Christian  Religion  debases  man  and  exalts  the  Deity. 

VII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  world. 

The  heathen  religions  degraded  their  deities  to  an  equality 
with  themselves,  and  elevated  four-footed  beasts,  fowls  of  theiiir» 
and  creeping  things,  —  yea,  even  their  own  vices  and  imperfec- 
tions, to  the  rank  of  Gods.  But  the  Christian  Religion  tdone 
restores  that  order  which  ought  to  be  established  in  the  world, 
by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he  might 
submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 
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yill.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions  from 
the  heart. 

Other  religions  chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  and 
propen^ties  of  men.  But  the  Christian  Religion  tends  to  eradi- 
cate those  desires  and  propensities  from  our  hearts,  and  teaches 
us  utterly  to  renounce  them. 

IX.  In  its  Contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  ambition 
rf  mankind,  and  in  its  aversion  to  policy  and  corruption, 
all  of  which  wer^'promoted  by  other  religions. 

X.  In  its  Restoration  of  the  Divine  Image  to  Man. 

Other  religions  would  have  God  to  bear  the  image  of  weak  and 
sinful  man ;  but  the  Christian  Religion  teaches  us,  that  men  ought 
to  bear  the  image  of  God^  which  is  a  most  powerful  motive  to 
holiness. 

XL  In  its  Mighty  Efiects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular,  confused  productions  of  the 
politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times :  whereas  the  Christian 
Religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  to  proceed 
only  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ;  and,  at 
tiie  same  time,  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  mmt  have,  for  its  princi- 
ple the  God  of  holiness  and  love. 

To  conclude  this  argument: — if  we  contrast  the  advan- 
tages which  infidelity  and  Christianity  respectively  afford 
to  those  who  embrace  them,  we  shall  perceive  the  evident 
superiority  of  the  latter.  The  deist  is  not  happier,  or 
more  useful,  in  society,  than  the  real  Christian,  nor  can 
he  look  into  futurity  with  more  composure.  But  the  latter 
is  both  happy  in  himself  and  useful  in  his  day,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  futurity  with  humble  and  holy  tranquil- 
lity. At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the 
cldldren  of  men.  The  deist,  on  the  contrary,  by  re- 
jecting all  moral  evidence,  yor/e^Vs  all  things^  and  gains 
nothing;  while  the  Christian  hazards  nothing,  and  gains 

ALL  THINGS. 
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Section  VI.  —  Inability  to  answer  all  ObjecUons,  no  just  Came  ibc 
rejecting  the  Scriptures.  —  Unbelieyers  in  Divine  Revelation  vaen 
credulous  than  Christians. 

Even  though  all  the  difficulties  which  are  all^^  to 
exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we 
should  reject  the  Scriptures ;  because  objections  are,  for 
the  most  part,  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  adduced ;  and  if  they  were  pertinent,  yet»  unless  they 
could  confute  that  evidence,  they  ought  not  to  determine 
us  against  the  Bible.  If  the  various  arguments  by  which 
our  Religion  appears  to  be  true  cannot  be  disproved  (and 
disproved  they  cannot  be),  all  the  objections  which  can 
be  conceived  must  proceed  from  some  mistake ;  and  those 
{irguments,  together  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
them,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  objec- 
tions., but  such  objections  ought  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
the  arguments.  There  is  no  science  without  its  difficulties; 
and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is  without  them. 
But  difficulties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and 
make  that  which  is  true  to  become  false. 

To  a  considerate  mind,  all  the  objections  which  can  be 
invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem  nearly  so 
great  as  that  which  arises  against  infidelity,  from  the  sup- 
position that  God  should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  man- 
kind ;  or  that  the  heathen  oracles  or  the  Koran  of  Moham- 
med should  be  of  divine  revelation. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  charge  of  supersti- 
tion and  credulity,  which  is  brought  by  modern  unbe- 
lievers against  Christianity :  and  yet  this  charge  attaches 
with  no  small  force  to  the  opposers  of  revelation.  For 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  believe  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them  false,  and  believe 
the  absurd  consequences  which  must  follow  from  such  a 
supposition.  It  is  much  more  credible  that  God  should 
work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system 
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of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Christiaas  should  act  against 
every  principle  that  is  natural  to  man. 

They  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  present  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  andcertaintyoftheCliristian  Religion, 
would  not  be  convinced  by  any  other  evidence  whatever. 

No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but  that  God 
yaay  require  us  to  take  notice  of  Kome  things  at  our  peril, 
to  enquire  into  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly. 
And  the  pretence  of  want  of  greater  evidence,  which  is 
sometimes  made,  will  not  excuse  carelessness  or  unreason- 
able prejudices,  when  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  all  that 
evidence  which  was  either  fit  for  him  to  grant  or  reason- 
able for  men  to  desire,  or  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was  capable. 
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I.  Such  are  the  principal  proofs  for  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  and,  taking  the  whole  together,  every  candid 
inquirer  must  be  convinced,  that  we  have  every  possible 
evidence  for  their  truth  and  divinity  which  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  or  desired.  How  absolutely  necessary 
a  revelation  was,  in  order  to  make  known  to  mankind  the 
proper  object  of  their  worsUip,  and  to  communicate  to 
them  a  just  rule  of  life,  is  manifest  from  the  deplorable 
slate  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  Heathen  world,  both 
antient  and  modern, 

n.  The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  their  language  and  style,  together 
nidi  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
recorded  in  them,  added  to  the  moral  impossibility  of  im- 
posing forged  writings  upon  mankind — are  a!l  indiaput- 
able  proofs  of  their  Genuineness  and  AcTHEHTiCin. 
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III.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  Crb- 
DiBiLiTY  of  the  writerB.  For  they  liad  a  perfect  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  related,  and  their 
moral  character  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest 
opponents;  their  accounts  were  published  among  the 
people  who  witnessed  the  events  which  they  have  re- 
corded, and  who  could  easily  have  detected  falsehood 
if  any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to 
question  either  the  reality  of  those  facts  or  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrators ;  there  is  an  entire  harmony  between  the 
Sacred  Writers  and  profane  history,  both  natural  andcivil; 
and  the  reality  of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
is  perpetuated  and  commemorated  hy  monuments  that 
subsist  to  this  day,  in  every  country  where  either  Jem 
or  Christians  are  to  be  found, 

IV.  And  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled  to 
be  received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God, — in  other  words,  that  they  are  divinely 
inspired,  —  we  have  evidence  of  various  kinds  amouating 
to  moral  demonstration :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  their  sa- 
cred origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  illustrious  external 
attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy,  which  carry  with 
them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition; 
and  which  It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  God 
would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture; 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  have  the  most 
excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness,  in 
the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity  of  the  system  of 
doctrines  and  morals  which  they  announce,  —  in  the  haf' 
mony  and  connexion  that  subsist  between  all  the  parti 
of  which  they  consist,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  their  admirable  tendency  (which  ii 
shown  by  its  effects  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  cordiallj' 
and  sincerely  believed)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  right- 
eousness in  the  world,  and  to  prepare  men,  by  a  life  of 
iaith  and  holy  obedience  upon  earth,  for  the  eternal  eH- 
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jyment  of  God  in  Heaven :  —  together  with  the  peculiar 
iges  posBGsscd  by  the  ChrisliaQ  Rehgion  over  all 
:her  religions. 

[  On  all  these  accounts  the  Holy  Seriplures  are  thank- 
i(]ly  to  be  received  and  embraced  as  the  word  of  God, 
B  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  "  And 
can  see  the  evidence  of  them  diaproved,  or  the  re- 
of  Christ  demonstrated  to  be  irrational  and  absurd, 
Ksm  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  hold  fast  my 
Irofeseion  to  the  end,  seeking  after  Ihe  kingdom  of  glory 
a  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  which  prepares  for 
bd  leads  to  it,  in  a  firm  dependence  upon  that  cumfort- 
ple  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ,  That  God  so  loved  the 
forld,  thai  whosoever  believelk  in  him  should  not  perish,,.  A 
ml  have  everlasting  life."  "  I 

Since  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  H 
lion,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  care- 
iiliy  and  constantly  to  peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that 
fcrough  them  we  may  hccome  perfed,  thoroiighli/ Jitr- 
nUhed  to  every  good  mort.  (2  Tim.  iii.  17.)  This,  indeed, 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  divine  command  —  Search  the 
Scriptures,  (John  v.  39.)  and  to  the  design  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  but  is  further  commended  by  the  practice  of 
tbe  Church  in  every  age,  and  by  the  divine  promise  to  M 
a\\  true  helieyers,  that  the^  shall  fill  be  taught  of  God.  (IsB.  I 
liv.  13.)  The  circumstances  of  every  individual  must  re- 
gulate the  portion  of  time  that  ougbt  daily  to  be  devoted 
to  this  important  study;  which  should  be  undertaken 
with  devout  simplicity  and  humility,  and  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  attention,  with  a  willingness  to  resort  to  all 
necessary  helps  for  advancement  in  the  truth,  and  for  se- 
curity against  error.  To  these  qualifications,  especially, 
should  be  added  prayer  for  divine  aid  and  teaching,  to- 
gether with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will 
of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all  prejudice,  to  follow  the 
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Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds :  for 
it  is  indubitable  that  persons  of  piety,  who  are  anxiously 
desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  bj 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  in  such  subjects  as  have  a  special  refer- 
ence to  faith  and  religious  practice. 
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ON   THE   LITERARY   HISTORY,  CRITICISM,  AND    INTER- 
PRETATION   OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 


BOOK  I.  —  ON   THE    LITERARY   HISTORY  AND 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Chapter  I. 

ON  THE   ORIGINAL   LANGUAGES   IN   WHICH   THE   OLD   AND   NEW 

TESTAMENTS  ARE   WRITTEN. 

Section  I.  —  On  the  Hebrew  Language. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language. — In  this  language 
the  Old  Testament  is  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words  and  passages  in  the  Chaldaean  dialect,  which  occur 
in  Jer.  x.  11.  Dan.  ii.  4.  to  the  end  of  vii.  and  Ezra  iv.  8. 
to  vi.  19.  and  vii.  12 — 17.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
root  ^^y  (aber)  to  pass  over:  whence  Abraham  was  de- 
nominated the  Hebrew,  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  having  passed 
over  the  Euphrates,  to  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  shortness  of  its  words,  the  descriptive  character  of 
the  names  of  places^  of  animals  and  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  the  names  given  to  heathen  deities,  (as  Jove,  which  is 
deduced  from  Jehovah,  Vulcan  from  Tubal-cain,  &c.)  to- 
gether with  the  traces  of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  lan- 
guages;—  all  combine  to  prove  that  Hebrew  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  have  been 
spoken  in  the  world.    The  knowledge  of  this  language 
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was  very  widely  diffused  by  means  of  the  commerdai 
connexions  of  the  Phcenician  merchants. 

II.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hebrew  Language.— 
The  Hebrew  Language  has  had  its  several  ages  or  de- 
grees of  purity.  Its  golden  age  was  the  period  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  that  of  David ;  its  silver  age  was  the 
interval  between  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiahi  or 
Manasseh;  the  iron  age,  between  that  period  and  the 
70  years'  captivity  in  Babylon  :  after  which  the  Jews  for 
a  short  time  spoke  a  mixed  dialect  of  Chaldee  and  He- 
brew, and  ultimately  lost  it.  The  priests  and  LeviteSy 
however,  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  a  learned  language,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  ex- 
pound the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the  people :  which  last 
period  has  been  termed  the  leaden  age. 

III.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  characters. — The  twenty- 
two  characters  now  in  use  are  of  a  square  form,  and  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Ezra,  who  transcribed  the  antient 
characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  square  characters  of 
the  Chaldseans,  since  which  time  the  Samaritan  or  antient 
Hebrew  character  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  vowel 
points  have  been  proved  to  be  of  modern  date  and  of 
human  invention. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Greek  Language. 

I.  The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
executed  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  as  every  Jew,  who 
read  Greek  at  all,  would  read  the  Greek  Bible,  the  style 
of  this  operated  in  forming  the  style  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testamentt  the 
Septuagint  is  an  important  source  of  interpretation. 

II.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  because 
it  was  the  language  best  understood  both  by  writers  and 
readers,  being  spoken  and  written,  read  and  understood, 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.    Its  style  is  character- 
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3  by  the  prevalence  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  tlie  lan- 
uage  of  the  New  Testament  being  formed  by  a  mixture 
Foriental  idioms  and  expressions,  with  those  which  are 
roperly  Greek.     Hence  it  lias  been  termed  Hebraic 
Jreck :  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Jews  having 
Kquired  the  Greek  language  rather  by  practice  than  by 
rammar  from  the  Greeks,  among  whom  they  resided,  it 
i  also  been  termed  the  Hellenistic  Greek.     A  large 
poportion  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of  the  New 
'nt,  however,  is  pare  Greek,  that  is,  of  the  same 
degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  spoken  in  Macedonia)  and 
that  in  which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  History :  whence 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will  derive  consider- 
able illustration  from  consulting  the  works  of  classic  au-, 
thors,  and  particularly  from  the  Septuagint  Version  of  I 
the  Old  Testament. 
K  in.  The  popular  Greek  dialect  was  not  spoken  and  I 
^•ritlen  by  the  Jews,  without  some  intermixtures  of  a 
^■reign  kind  :  in  particular,  they  intermixed  many  idi< 
^Kth  the  genera!  complexion  of  their  vernacular  language. 
^Biese  peculiar  idioms  are  termed  Hebraisms  ;  and  their 
Hature  and  classes  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  various  writers.     A  few  examples  will  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  these  Hebraisms.     Thus  : 
1.   To  be  calledflo  ariie,  and  lo  befound,  are  the  same  as  t 
e  Isa.  Ui,  3,     Matt.  v.  9.      1  John  iii.  1.     Esth.  iv.  14.    Luke 
Dan.  v.^12.     Luke  xvii.  18. 
.  Verbs  expressive  of  a  person's  doing  an  action  are  often 
(]  to  signify  his  supposing  the  thing  or  discovering  and  acknow- 
iging   the  fact,   or   his  declaring  and   foretelling   the   event- 

19.  iCor.  iii.  18.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.  Acts  x.  15. 
■  Negative  verbs  are  often  put  for  a  strong  positive  affirmation. 
I.lxxxiv,]].  Rom.  iv.  19.  John  xiv.  B. 
.  The  privileges  of  the  first-born  among  the  Jews  being  very 
,  the  chief  or  most  eminent  thing  of  any  kind  is  called  the 
It-bom.  Job  xviii.  13.  The  first-born  of  death  is  the  most 
il  and  cruel  death. 

words  ton,  and  children,  have  various  peculiar  sig 
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cations :  as.  Sons  of  Belial^  wicked  men  ;  Children  of  diflobedi* 
ence  (Eph.  ii.)  are  disobedient  persons,  &c. 

6.  Name  is  frequently  synonymous  with  Persons,  Johni.  IS. 
iii.  18.  Rev.iii.  4. 

7.  The  Jews,  haying  but  few  adjectives  and  no  superlatively  la 
their  language,  had  recourse  to  substantives  to  supply  their  place, 
Thus  kingdom  andglort/  denote  a  glorious  kingdom,  1  Thes8.fi.  IS.; 
glori/  of  his  power  denotes  glorious  power,  3  These,  i.  9. ;  Motmr 
tains  of  God  are  exceeding  high  mountains,  Psfil.  xxxvi.  7,&c. 

8.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,' a  sword  has  a  mouth;  OTf 
the  edge  of  a  sword  is  called  a  mouth.  Luke  xxi.  24.  Heb.  ju.  34* 

9.  The  verb  to  know  frequently  denotes  to  approve;  as  m 
Psal.  i.  6.     Matt.  vii.  25. 

10.  To  hear  denotes  to  understand,  to  attend  to^  and  to  regard 
what  is  said,  Deut.  xviii.  15.  with  Acts  iil.  25.  Matt.  xvii.  5. 
Luke  viii.  8. 

Besides  these  Hebraisms  there  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament  various  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Latin,  and  other 
idioms  and  words,  which  are  respectively  denominated 
Syriasms,  Persisms,  Latinisms,  &c,  &c» 

1.  Syriasms  are  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Syriac  or  West- 
Aramaean  dialect;  and  Chaldaisms  are  those  peculiar  to  the  Chal- 
dee  or  East- Aramaean  dialect.  Instances  of  these  idioms  occur 
in  Rom.  viii.  15.     Matt..xxvii.  46.    Mark  v.  41.  vii.  34. 

2.  Latinisms  are  those  Latin  words  and  phrases  which  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
Jews  with  the  Romans,  after  Judaea  had  been  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province.    See  Matt.  x.  89.  John  ii,  1 5.  Acts  vi.  9,  &c. 

3.  The  number  of  words  used  by  St.  Paul  in  peculiar  senses,  as 
well  as  words  not  ordinarily  occurring  in  Greek  writers,  are  con* 
sidered  to  be  provincial  idioms  at  that  time  used  in  Cilida: 
whence  they  have  been  termed  Cilicisms, 


Section  III. — On  the  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages. 

The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  those  which 
are  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  which  preserve  nearly  the 
same  structure  and  analogy.    The  principal  cognate  Ian- 
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guages  are  the  Aramaean  and  ihe  Arabic,  with  thi 
Epective  dialects  or  derivatives. 

I.  Tlie  Aram^an  Language  (which  in  the  authorised 
English  version  of  2  Kings  xviii.  26.,  and  Dan.  ii. 
rendered  the  Syrian  or  S^riack)  derives  its  name  from  the 
very  extensive  region  of  Aram,  in  which  it  was  antiently 
vernacular.  As  that  region  extended  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean  sea  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the 
river  Tigris,  the  language  there  spoken  necessarily  di- 
verged into  various  dialects  j  the  two  principal  of  which 
are  tbe  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac. 

1.  The  Chaldee,  but  more  correctly  the  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  or  Eastern  Aramaan  dialect  was  formerly 
spoken  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  was  the  vernacular 
dialect  spoken  in  Judeea  after  the  captivity  of  the  He- 
brews. Besides  the  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  already 
stated  in  page  85.  as  being  written  in  this  tongue,  nu- 
merous Chaldaic  words  occur  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Proverbs,  and  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  for  tbe 
correct  understanding  of  which  the  knowledge  of  Chal- 
dee is  necessary.  It  is  further  of  great  use  for  enabling 
uB  to  read  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  show  the  sense 
put  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  words  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  Syriac  or  Weitern  Aramean  was  spoken  both 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  after  the  captivity  it  became 
vernacular  in  Galilee.  Hence,  though  several  of  tbe  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  New  Testament  eitpressed  themselves 
in  Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac  ;  and  they  consequently 
used  many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words. 

II.  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  tbe  Hebrew  than 
either  of  the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic  Language 
poBseBses  sufficient  analogy  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
former,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
Chaldee  or  the  Syriac  ;  particularly,  as  it  is  a  living  lan- 
guage, in  which  almost  every  subject  has  been  discussed, 
and  lias  received  the  minutest  investigation  from  native 
writers  and  lexicographers.     The  Arabic  language  has 
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many  roots  in  common  with  the  Hebrew  tongue; 
and  this  again  contains  very  many  words  which  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  writings  that  are 
extant^  but  which  exist  in  the  Arabic  language. 

The  Ethiopic  language^  which  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by  various  leaned 
men. 

III.  The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  of  con- 
siderable use  in  sacred  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to 
discover  the  occasions  of  such  false  readings  as  transcrib* 
ers  unskilled  in  the  Hebrew,  but  accustomed  to  some  of 
the  other  dialects,  have  made  by  writing  words  in  the 
form  of  that  dialect  instead  of  the  Hebrew  form.  Furthery 
the  knowledge  of  these  languages  will  frequently  serve 
to  prevent  ill-grounded  conjectures  that  a  passage  a 
corrupted,  by  showing  that  the  common  reading  is  em- 
ceptible  of  the  very  sense  which  such  passage  requirei: 
and  when  different  readings  are  found  in  copies  of  the 
Bible,  these  languages  may  sometimes  assist  us  in  dete^ 
mining  which  of  them  ought  to  be  preferred. 


Chapter  H. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    VERSIONS    OF   THE   SCRIFTUKES. 

To  those  who  possess  ability,  means,  and  leisure,  of 
consulting  them,  the  Antient  Versions  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  are  a  very  important  source  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  :  the  value  of  them, 
however,  varies  according  to  the  age  and  country  of  their 
respective  authors,  the  purity  of  the  text  whence  these 
versions  were  made,  and  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the 
translators. 
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SxcnoK  I.  —  History  of  the  Antient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

§  1.  —  On  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 

Targum  is  a  Chaldee  word^  signifying  generally  any 
version  or  explanation ;  but  this  appellation  is  particularly 
Testricted  to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  have  been  composed  in  the  Chaldee  Dia- 
lect. Ten  of  these  expositions  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times ;  viz. 

L  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  books  of  Moses,  was  composed  by  a  learned  Jewish 
rabbi  of  the  same  name,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  our  Saviour.  It  is  preferred  to  every 
other  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  style,  and  its  general 
freedom  from  idle  legends. 

II.  The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  so  called 
from  being  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
18  a  more  liberal  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  than  the 
preceding,  but  abounds  with  the  most  idle  Jewish  legends. 
From  internal  evidence,  learned  men  concur  in  referring 
its  date  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian i^ra. 

III.  The  Jerusalem  Targum,  also  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  in  many  respects  agrees  with  that  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  in  the  impurity  of  its  style,  legendary  tales,  &c» 
It  was  most  probably  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  the 
Prophets  (that  is,  according  to  the  Jewish  Division  of  the 
sacred  books  mentioned  in  p.  120.),  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  Its  date  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  some 
learned  men  making  it  nearly  coeval  with  the  time  of 
Christ,  while  others  place  it  three  or  four  hundred  years 
later. 

V.  The  barbarous  and  in  many  places  obscure  Targum 
on  the  Cetubim,  or  Holy  Writings,  though  ascribed  to 
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Rabbi  Joseph,  surnamed  the  Blind,  in  the  third  centuiyi 
is  evidently  a  compilation  of  much  later  date. 

VI.  The  Targum  on  the  M egilloth,  or  five  books  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ruth,  and  Esther,  could  not  be  written  before  the  sixA 
century.  It  is  of  very  little  value.  The  same  remark  b 
applicable  to 

VII. — IX.  Three  Taroums  on  The  Book  of  Esthxb; 
and  X.  a  Targum  on  The  Books  of  Chronicles  ;  all  of 
which  are  of  a  very  recent  date. 

XI.  Of  all  these  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  in  establishing  tht 
genuine  meaning  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  in  opposition  to  the  false  explications  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  erroneous  expositions  of  Anti-Trinitarians, 
that  these  paraphrases  are  pre-eminently  useful. 


§  2. — On  the  Antient  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Among  the  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  most  antient  and  valuable  is  that  usually  designated 
the  Septuagint,  from  the  tradition  (now  generally  re- 
jected) of  one  Aristeas,  who  related  that  it  was  made  in 
seventy-two  days,  and  by  seventy  learned  Jews,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest  Eleazar  to  Alex- 
andria, at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt.  It  is,  however,  most  probable,  that  this  version 
was  really  executed  during  the  joint  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus,  and  about  285  or  286 
years  before  the  Christian  iEra. 

II.  The  introduction  of  Coptic  or  pure  Egyptian  words, 
and  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  ideas  in  the  Egyptian 
manner,  clearly  prove  that  the  translators  were  natives 
of  Egypt ;  as  the  difference  of  style  and  various  ability, 
with  which  particular  books  have  been  rendered  into 
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Breek,  evince  this  verBion  to  have  been  the  work,  not  of 
i,  but  of  several  IndividuaiB. 

III.  The  Septungint  Version,  though  originally  made 
se  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the 
luthority  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were 

kquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  subsequently 

I  Christians.     It  retained  its  authority,  even 

^h  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  until  the  com- 

sncement  of  the  first  century  after  Christ;  when  the 

g  unable  to  resist  the  arguments  from  prophecy 

^ich  were  urged  against  them  by  Christians,  in  order  to 

these  of  the  benefit  of  that  authority,  began  to 

it  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  Text,  and,  ultimately 

r  abandoning  it,  they  adopted  the  Greek  Version  of  AquilOf 

:    which  is  noticed  in  p.  95.  infra. 

IV.  Numerous  errors  having  in  the  lapse  of  ages  crept 
I  into  the  Septuagint,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcriber! 
,  and  other  circumstances,  Origen,  a  learned  Christian 
[^Father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  undertook 

■ious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  Text  then  in 
He  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  other  Greek 
lations  then  extant,  and  from  the  whole  to  produce 
'  recension  or  reviaa!.  Twenty-eight  years  were 
(evoted  to  this  great  critical  work,  which  antient  writers 
lusly  termed  the  Tetrapla,  Hexapla,  Octapla, 
bd  Enneapla,  The  Tetrapla  contained  the  four  Greek 
I  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and 
llieodotion  :  when  he  subsequently  added  in  two  columns 
Ebe  Hebrew  Test,  in  its  original  characters,  and  also  in 
Greek  characters,  the  six  columns  formed  the  Hexapla, 
The  addition  of  two  other  Greek  Versions  of  some  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  particular  places,  composed  the 
Octapla  ;  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms  being 
afterwards  subjoined,  the  entire  work  has  by  some  been 
termed  the  Enneapla,  It  is,  however,  most  probable, 
that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla.  As 
his  object  was  to  correct  the  differencea  found 
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existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament^  he  carefully  note^ 
the  alterations  made  by  him,  with  peculiar  marks.  Ydtg 
years  after  his  death,  this  great  work  was  discovered  init 
obscure  corner  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  by  Eusebins  ani 
Pamphilus,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Library  sf 
Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  where  Jerome  saw  it  about  thi 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  supposed  to  baftt 
perished  on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Arabs,  A.  Jk 
653.  A  few  fragments,  retrieved  from  MSS.  of  the  Sep* 
tuagint  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  are  all  that  le- 
roain  of  this  noble  undertaking  in  behalf  of  sacred  litem- 

ture. 

y.  The  Septuagint  continuing  to  be  read  in  most  of  the 
Greek  churches,  the  text,  as  corrected  by  Origen,  wil 
transcribed  for  their  use  together  with  his  critical  maiio. 
In  progress  of  time,  from  the  introduction  of  numerooi 
errors  by  copyists,  a  new  revision  became  necessary :  and 
as  all  the  oriental  churches  did  not  receive  Origen'i 
labours  with  equal  deference,  three  principal  recensioM 
were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  viz. 

1.  The  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphi- 
lus, about  A.  D.  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  Text,  with  the 
whole  of  Origen's  critical  marks :  by  repeated  transcrip- 
tions these  marks  soon  became  changed,  and  were  finally 
omitted. 

2.  The  recension  of  the  Vulgate,  or  common  Greek 
Text,  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Antioch) 
who  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  311.  He  took  the  Hebrew 
Text  for  the  basis  of  his  edition,  which  was  received  in 
all  the  eastern  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch. 
Contemporary  with  Lucian  was 

3.  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  undertook  a 
similar  revision,  which  was  generally  adopted  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt. 

All  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint^  now 
extant,  are  derived  from  these  three  recensions.  The 
Septuagint  Version  is  of  great  importance,  in  a  critical 
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flint  of  view,  not  only  for  correcting  the  Hebrew  text, 
iMt  also  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  particular  idiom- 
4lic  expressions  and  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
p '  VI.  It  remains  to  notice,  briefly,  some  other  antient 
Ckreek  Translations  which  have  been  incidentally  men- 
iloiied. 

'  >  1.  The  Version  of  A^uila,  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pon- 
tasy  was  executed  about  the  year  160.  He  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  and  had  apostatised  from  the  Christian  faith  to 
Judaism.  His  versiony  which  is  very  literal,  was  under- 
taken to  gratify  the  Jews.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
biin  was 

2.  Theodotion,  an  Ebionite  or  semi-christian :  his 
Tersion  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  Septuagint ;  it  holds  a 
middle  place  between  the  servile  closeness  of  Aquila  and 
the  freedom  of  4.  Symmachus,  who  lived  about  the  year 
800,  and  was  also  an  Ebionite. 

4 — 6.  The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called 
ihe^thf  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names 
from  the  order  in  which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his 
columns.     Their  authors  are  not  known. 


§  3. — On  the  Antient  Oriental  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments. 

I.  Syriac  Versions. —  Christianity  being  very  early 
preached  in  Syria,  several  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  made  into  the  language  of  that  country. 

] .  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peschito,  (that 

is,  right,  literal,  or  exact,)  also  called  the  Versio  Simplex, 

on  account  of  its  close  adherence  to  the  original  sacred 

text.     It  was  made  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  close 

of  the  first  century :  and  from  some  internal  evidences 

famished  by  the  style,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

work  of  several  authors.     The  second  epistle  of  Peter, 

the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  and  the  epistle  of 
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Jude,  as  well  as  the  disputed  passages  in  John  viiu^-^lfi 
and  1  John  v.  7.  are  all  wanting  in  the  New  Testamail 
of  this  version  ;  having  been  added  in  the  sixth  centan 
by  some  unknown  and  indifferent  translator.  This  vermi 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  singular  fidelity. 

2.  The  PhUoxenian  or  Syro-PhUoxenian  Version  df* 
rives  its  name  from  Philoxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Syria,  A.D.  488 — 518,  who  employed  fail 
rural  bishop  Polycarp  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek  into  the  vernacular  Syriac  of  tfait 
time.  Though  inferior  to  the  preceding,  it  is  neverthdeis 
of  considerable  value  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Karkaphensian  Version,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  is  a  recension  of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  ver* 
sion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  executed  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  David,  a  Jacobite  monk 
residing  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Aaron  on  mount  Sigarain 
Mesopotamia.  The  basis  of  this  recension  is  the  text  of 
the  Peschito  ;  but  proper  names  and  Grseco-Syriac  words 
are  accommodated  to  the  Greek  orthography  or  to  that 
adopted  in  the  Philoxenian  Version.  This  version  was 
made  for  the  Monopbysite  or  Jacobite  Christians,  many 
of  whom  are  still  to  be  found  in  Syria  and  other  parts 
of  the  East. 

4.  The  PalcestinO' Syriac  or  Syriac  Translation  qfJe^ 
rusalem  is  known  to  have  existed  from  its  having  been 
discovered  in  a  manuscript  lectionarium  or  book  contain- 
ing ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  New  Testament,  writ- 
ten in  the  eleventh  century,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome.    It  has  never  been  published. 

5.  The  SyrO'Estrangelo,  also  called  the  SynaC'Hexa" 
plar  Version,  is  a  translation  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Septuagint :  it  was  made  in  the  former 
part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  its  author  is  unknown. 
This  version  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  text  of  the 
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JBcptuagint,  especially  in  those  passages,  in  which  the 
latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
>t  II.  Egyptian  Versions. —  Two  Translations  of  the 
:Scriptures  have  been  made  in  the  Egyptian  language,  — 
ooe  in  the  Coptic  or  antient  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
other  in  the  Sahidic  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  both 
fSrom  the  Greek.  The  Coptic  Version  is  by  some  eminent 
ididara  referred  to  the  second  or  third  century,  though 
ethers  carry  its  date  so  low  as  the  fifth  century ;  the 
Sahidic  Version  was  probably  executed  in  the  second 
eentury. 

IIL  Several  Arabic  Translations  have  been  made 
at  different  times  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  or 
deventh  centuries,  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
where  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian  languages  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  Arabic.  They  were  not  all  executed  from 
the  original  text,  but  from  those  versions,  which  they 
were  intended  to  accompany. 

IV.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  some  frag- 
ments of  it  only  have  been  printed,  but  the  entire  New 
Testament  has  been  published.  This  version  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  the  Old  Testament  being  referred  to 
the  second,  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  fourth  century. 

V.  The  Armenian  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
also  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  the  New  Testament  has 
been  twice  translated,  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  from  the 
Greek.  This  version  is  ascribed  to  Miesrob,  the  inventor 
of  the  Armenian  Alphabet,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth, 
or  early  in  the  fifth  century. 

VI.  Though  the  Scriptures  are  said  to  have  been  early 
translated  into  the  Persian  language,  no  fragments  of 
this  antient  version  are  extant.  The  Pentateucli  is  all 
that  has  been  printed  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  trans- 
lated by  a  Jew,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Jews.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  there  are  extant  two  versions  of  the  four 
Gospels;   the  most  antient  and   valuable  of  which  \& 
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printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  by  Bishop  Waltooi  from 
a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  \ 


§  4.  —  On  the  Autient  Western  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

I.  Many  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  were  msde^ 
at  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity ,  by  unknova 
authors.  One  of  these,  called  the  Vetus  Itala,  or  Old 
Italic,  appears  to  have  acquired  a  more  extensive  circa- 
lation  than  the  others,  to  which  it  was  preferred  on  ap* 
count  of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.  It  was  translated  from 
the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  la 
the  progress  of  time,  very  numerous  alterations,  however, 
being  made  by  transcribers,  Jerome,  towards  the  closeof 
the  fourth  century,  undertook  to  revise  it,  and  make 
it  more  conformable  to  the  original  Greek.  Some  parti 
only  of  this  revision  have  been  preserved.  But  before  it 
was  completed,  he  undertook  and  at  length  accomplished 
a  version  of  the  Bible,  which  gradually  acquired  so  grot 
an  authority  in  the  West  of  Europe,  that,  ever  since  the 
seventh  century,  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent  pronounced  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate (for  so  this  version  is  termed)  to  be  authentic,  and 
to  be  exclusively  used  in  the  public  service  of  that  church. 
Various  grave  errors  having  crept  into  this  version  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  several  revisions  were  undertaken  bf 
learned  men.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  revi- 
sion of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  published  at  Rome  in  1590,  but 
suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  whose  authentic  edi' 
tion  appeared  in  1592.  This  edition  has  been  followed 
in  all  subsequent  impressions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Not- 
withstanding the  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Cle- 
mentine editions,  (both  published  by  infallible  pontiffiil) 
and  that  several  passages  are  mistranslated  in  order  to 
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topport  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
Latin  Vulgate  preserves  many  true  readings,  where  the 
modem  Hebrew  copies  are  corrupted. 

II.  The  Gothic  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  from 
the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Ul- 

I  philaSy  Bishop  of  the  Masso- Goths,  who  invented  the 
I  Gothic  characters.  A  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
i.  miahy  the  four  Gospels,  and  some  portions  of  the  Epistles, 
I  are  all  that  has  been  published,  from  this  version,  which, 
[  though  interpolated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  neverthe- 
i,    less  much  esteemed  for  its  general  fidelity. 

III.  The  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  translation  was 
executed  from  the  Greek,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the 
two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  It  is  said  to  have 
undergone  several  revisions;  and  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  with  more  perspicuity  than  the  Old. 

IV.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Mill  to  several  authors,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Having  been 
made  from  the  Old  Latin,  it  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  readings  of  that  version.  Several  portions  of  it  have 
been  published  at  different  times. 


Sbction  II.  ^  History  of  the  Modern -^ersions  of  the  Scriptures. 

Numerous  as  were  the  antient  versions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  publication  of  a  version,  being  accom- 
plished by  the  tedious  process  of  transcription,  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  while  the  high  price  of  manuscripts  enabled 
only  the  wealthy  to  procure  them.  The  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  glorious  reformation  throughout  Europe  in 
the  following  century,  facilitated  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  both  in  the  original  Languages  and  through 
the  medium  of  translations.    The  Modern  Versions  of  the 
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Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the  Latin  Language, 
in  the  vernacular  languages  of  almost  all  the  coiuitiiQ|,. 
in  which  Christianity  has  been  propagated :  and  t)oth  an 
made,  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  ChiudL 
of  Rome,  or  by  Protestants.  _,. 


§  ].  —  On  the  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments. 

I.  Modern  Latin  Versions,  executed  by  persons  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Version  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican 
monk,  was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  several 
popes ;  and,  after  twenty-five  years  of  unremitting  labour, 
was  published  in  1528.  Though  it  has  been  censured  by 
one  critic  for  its  close  adherence  to  the  original  text,  all 
the  later  commentators  and  critics  commend  it  for  its  ex* 
actness  and  fidelity.  It  contains  only  the  Old  Testament 
This  translation  was  revised  by 

2.  Arias  Montanus,  who  has  from  this  circumstance 
been,  erroneously,  considered  as  a  new  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Latin  Language.  Montanus*s  aim  being, 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of 
Latin  words,  his  edition  may  rather  be  considered  as  a 
grammatical  commentary  than  a  true  version,  and  is  best 
adapted  to  suit  young  beginners  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

3.  The  translations  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  and  of  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  (who  was  not  the  author  of  that  which  bean 
his  name)  have  both  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  Houbigant's  Latin  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
framed  according  to  the  corrected  Hebrew  Text,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1753,  in  4  vols,  folio,  a  work,  which  has 
not  answered  the  high  expectations  entertained  of  it. 

11.  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Blble^  executed  by 
Protestants. 

I,  The  Translation  of  Sebastian  Munster,  first  published 
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flSSi,  is  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  very  exact  and 
tnfbrmable  to  the  original. 

i.  TheVersionwhichbcars  thenameof  LeoJuda,  though 
i  by  hint,  was  finished  by  others ;  it  is  acknovr- 
be  very  faithful.  It  was  first  published  in  1543. 
.  Sebastian  Chatilion  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
telalio)  in  1551  published  a  version  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
le  aimed  at  rendering  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
Rssical  Latin.  His  style  has  been  severely  censured,  as 
parting  from  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  sacred  ori- 


tl.  The  Version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tre- 
fclliuE]  first  printed  in  1575|  is  held  in  great  estimation 
m pi i city,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity. 
.  The  Latin  Translation  of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  pub- 
1696,  is  strictly  literal. 
r  fi.  The  Version  of  Professor  J.  A,  Datlie,  printed  be- 
reea  the  years  1779  and  1789|  is  deservedly  In  high  re- 
late for  its  general  fidelity  and  excellence. 

.  The  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  commenced  in 
iSie  by  H.  A.  Schott  and  J.  F.  Winzer,  professes  to  be 
y  close.     The  Pentateuch  only  lias  been  published. 

III.  Besides  the  preceding  new  modern  Latin  Versions, 
there  have  been  several  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  so 
much  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
as  in  some  degree  to  be  considered  new  translations.  Of 
this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  by  Isidore 
Clarius,  in  1542;  by  Paul  Eher,  in  1565;  and  by  Luke 
Osiander,  in  1578,  and  Andrew  Osiander  in  1600.  The 
edition  of  Clarius,  who  was  a  Romanist,  is  preferred  to 
those  of  the  other  three  Protestant  scholars. 

IV.  Of  the  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  the 
following  are  the  principal :  — 

].  Erasmus  claims  the  first  place.  His  version  was 
published  in  1516;  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded 
in  giving  a  clear  and  faithful  version  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
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sible,  at  that  time.    He  varied  but  little  from  the  Vul- 
gate. 

2.  The  Latin  Version  of  Theodore  Beza,  published  is 
1556,  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  ill 
fidelity. 

3.  The  Latin  Version  of  Leopoldo  Sebastian!,  w1 
appeared  in  1817>  professes  to  be  formed  after  the 
of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  collated  with  other 
and  critical  helps.    In  all  doctrinal  points  it  agrees 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church. 


■d 


§  2.  ^  On  the  Versions  in  the  Modem  Languages  of  Europe, 

Africa,  and  America. 

The  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  differtK 
modern  languages,  which  are  spoken  in  the  four  qoaiiat ' 
of  the  globe,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  extremely  iStf, 
cult  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  all  of  them,  and  idB 
more  difficult  to  compress  those  accounts  into  an  analjrii 
Hke  the  present.  The  following  tables, however,  willeS'l 
hibit  at  one  view  the  principal  translations,  together  wA 
the  dates  when  they  appeared,  the  authors  by  whom  thqf 
were  executed,  and  the  places  where  they  were  serf- 
rally  printed.  The  first  of  these  tables  is  taken  from  ths 
second  volume  of  the  author's  larger  work,  with  afev 
additions ;  and  the  second  and  third  are  given,  by  pe^ 
mission,  from  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopcdis 
Metropolitana,  for  which  work  he  originally  composed 
them. 
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VERSIONS   IN   THE   LANGUAGES    OP   MODERN   EUROPE. 


xnslatioii. 

N.T 

Bible. 

Author. 

Place  of  Printing. 

an       - 

1522 

1534 

Martin  Luther 

Wittemberg. 

rii       •          * 

1526 

.          ^ 

rindal       .... 

Uncertain. 

Ih       . 

1535 

4 
•                 • 

Findal  and  Coverdale 

Zurich. 

h 

m 

m           m 

Robert  Oliretan 

Gtoneva. 

ah       .          - 

1534 

1541      ( 

Dlaus  Petri       ... 

Upsal,  Sweiw. 

h 

1524 

1550 

Palladius  and  others 

Copenhaj^en. 

1         -          - 

- 

1560 

n         -          - 

- 

1562 

:  Antonio  BrucioU's  rr.) 
viied?                        i 

Geneva. 

Ih 

1556 

1569 

Casiiodorus  de  Reyna 

Frankrort  or  Basil. 

an       - 

1519 

1581 

Cyril  and  Methodius 

Ostrog. 
Zurich. 

stian  dialect  - 

1525 

1529 

.... 

r  Saxon  dialect 

a 

1533 

.            -            -            • 

Lubeck. 

Ih 

1548 

1642 

.            .            .            •• 

Stockholm. 

ian 

1553 

^          ^ 

•            •            ••            • 

Tubingen. 
Itochelle. 

le        - 

1571 

^         . 

.            •            •            " 

h 

1567 

1588 

.            •            •            • 

London. 

Sarian 

1574 

1589 

•            .            -            • 

Vienna. 

dish     -          • 

• 

1584 

«     •       « 

Wittemberg. 

ndic     . 

. 

1584 

Thorlack 

Holum,  Iceland. 

Iranian  dialect 

■• 

1588 

...» 

Barth. 

h 

1585 

1596 

Several 

(Buan  - 

„ 

1593 

Several  -              -            - 

Cralitz,  Moravia. 

•cw      - 

1599 

Elias  Hutter 

Nuremberg. 

»rn  Greek 

1638 

.     _ 

Maximus  Calliergi 

Geneva. 

achian 

1648 

„ 

-             .             .            - 

Belgrade. 

anete  - 

« 

1657 

.             .            .             - 

Schuol. 

janian  - 
iah       . 

1666 

1660 

Chylinsky 
Lazarus  Seaman    - 

London. 
Oxford. 

« 

1685 

Dr.  Daniel,  Bp.  Bedell      - 

rx>ndon. 

nian     - 

1685 

1689 

.            -             -             - 

RiKa. 

onian   - 

16a') 

1689 

-             .             -             - 

Riga. 

onian,  dialect  of 

1686 

,     „ 

•             •             "            " 

Riga. 

latian  dialect 

1727 

>ns       - 

1719 

. 

Coirc. 

■T  Lusatian 

1706 

1728 

Several     -            -          - 

Bautzen. 

ionic     - 

1755 

ka 

1763 

f  Bishops  Wilson  and  Hil- 
l     desley 

ic 

1767 

1802 

f  James     Stewart     and, 
I     others                          J 

Edinburgh. 

uguese        -    \ 

1712 

1748-53 

C  Ferreira     d' Almeida, 
I     Romish. 

Am8»erdnm  and 
Batavia. 

I 

1781 

1783 

Antonio  Pereira,  Romish. 

Lisbon, 

lish 

1793,4 

Padre  Scio,  Romish. 

Madrid. 

tese     . 

1820 

* 

C Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.  A.' 
I     and  Signer  Cannolo   J 

Malta. 

ogitian  . 

1820 

m             m 

. 

Petersburgh. 

eo>  Polish 

1821 

.              . 

N.  Solomon 

London. 

lem  Rusi  - 

1821 

^              ^ 

■ 

»ian  Dialecti,  vis 

arelian  (Gospel 
f  Matthew) 
ordwassian    (4 
Gospels) 

1820 
1821 

«■             m 

-Russian  Bible  Society 

Petersburgh. 

cheremissian, 
(4  Gospels) 
ko.  Greek 

1821 
1826 

1827 

.            «            -            - 

Constantinople. 

Psalms 

1 
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Table  II.  —  continued. 


«"n. 

i^^'ms' 

Aut)i«. 

FrinbDg. 

tS 

DMubedl  Bible,  or 

DeOched 

—  { 

1S09-U 

- 

.ISIMO 

- 

Rer.Dr.Muihmiin 
(BcT.DrMoTrlKn 

Senimport 

jCUllfflL 

■uun 

-  f 

i",'°if, 

?    - 

_ 

Robert  Junlui 

is?' 

im 

EtaLlBlS 

EdluSecBIUrioD 
Dltio 

fAitncImn 

Attndun. 

UIMD 

-t 

MUtft 

LukclSU 

i£ 

;( 

M™t.  HMon  ? 

ZT* 

Table  III. 

N  THE  IiAMffiUAOEB  OF  HODERM  AFRICA  AND  AMXHICA. 


ipiaje. 

°  detach  pTIlDiitl 

ihMMf. 

Bible  or 

Bwtst! 

Id  TcEU. 
cr»r. 

..... 

s-; 

Teet. 

"SX" 

gSK. 

'SS' 

Ii™    . 

issi 

1816 

1- 

U63 

. 

Rev.G.  Njlindfr^ 

-1 

M,  Aesclin  dc  ^ 

NewEnl" 

lUm-Hu. 

i- 
1- 

PUL1709 

{"sssr 

Sew  York. 

tuflk 

,J 

-1 

Bcv,  Mr  Freenmn, 

as  5a 

H- 

•UriK 

"" 

- 

- 

- 

Unknonn 

rcopBih*- 

-f 

°S' 

}- 

- 

- 

Dr.PaiosKuikl. 
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Of  the  numerous  versions  noticed  in  the  preceding 
tables,  those  are  most  interesting  to  the  reader,  whidi 
have  been  executed  in  our  vernacular  tongue :  a  few  pw- 
ticulars,  therefore,  respecting  the  different  translatioiii 
into  the  English  language,  which  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times,  will  appropriately  conclude  this  section* 

The  earliest  English  translation  known  to  be  extant 
was  made  by  an  unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  1290:  of  this  there  are 
two  manuscript  copies  preserved,  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, and  in  the  Library  of  Christ's  Church  College^ 
Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following  centuiy, 
John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
the  English  tongue,  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  Lord 
Berkeley :  but  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to 
have  been  printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  were 
painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel,  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  or  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manu- 
script. Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was  the  celebrated 
John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  the  year  1380,  translated  the 
entire  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  the  New  Testament 
of  Wickliffe  was  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  1781 ; 
and  was  handsomely  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  this 
^'  Apostle  of  England,''  as  Wickliffe  has  sometimes  been 
called. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures 
in  English  was  of  the  New  Testament,  at  Hamburgh,  in 
the  year  1526.  It  was  translated  by  William  Tindal  or 
Tyndale,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Fry  and  William 
Roye  :  the  whole  of  this  impression,  (with  the  exception, 
it  is  said,  of  a  single  copy,)  being  bought  up  and  burnt 
by  Tonstal  Bishop  of  London  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
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indai  put  fortli  a  new  edition  in  1527,  and  a  tliirj  in 
ind,  two  years  afYer,  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
such  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  with  another  edition  of 
.  Testament.  In  1535  was  published,  at  Zurich,  in 
ffitzerland,  the  translation  of  Miles  Coverdale,  great 
of  which  was  Tindal's;  and  two  years  after,  John 
rs,  martyr  (who  had  assisted  Tindal  in  his  biblical 
rs),  edited  a  Bible,  probably  at  Hamburgh,  under 
Bsumed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews,  n 
merally  known  by  the  name  of  Matthews' 
levised  edition  of  this  translation,  corrected  by  Cranmer| 

1  Coverdale,  was  printed  at  London  in  1539,  by  Gi 
Ion  and  Wliitchurch,  in  large  folio,  and  from  its  sizi 
usually  denominated  the  great  bible.  No  new  vers 
was  executed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  thoi 
several  editions  were  printed  botb  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

During  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Miles 
Coverdale,  John  Kdok,  Christopher  Goodman,  and  other 
English  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva)  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  between   the  years   1557  and 
1560,  with  short  annotations,  inculcating  the  doctrines 
espoused  by  Calvin.    The  New  Testament  of  this  edition 
was  the  first  in  English  which  was  divided  into  verses. 
The  Geneva  Bible  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Puritans, 
■.  and,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  thirty  years  after- 
■irards,  not  fewer  than  thirty  editions  of  it  were  printed  in 
■various  sizes,   principally  by  the  royal  printers,     Tliis 
K^aaslation  is  allowed  to  possess  considerable  merit,  for 
wits  general  fidelity  and  perspicuity.     Eight  years  after 
I  the  completion  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  a  new  version  was 
I  published,  with   two   prefaces,   by  Archbishop    Parker, 

■  now  generally  termed  the  Bishops'  Bible,  from  the  cir- 
V  €Hmstance  of  eight  of  the  translators  being  bishops:  al- 

■  ifaough  this  translation  was  read  in  the  churches,  the 
KGeneva  Bible  was  generally  preferred  in  families. 

H    In  1582  the  Romanists  published  in  4to.  an  English 
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translation  of  the  New  Testament  at  Rheims,  and  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609-10,  in  2  volumes  4to. 
It  was  crowded  with  barbarous  and  fureign  terms,  calcu- 
lated to  perplex  rather  than  to  diffuse  the  light  of  truth. 
The  last  EngL'sh  version  which  remains  to  be  ao- 
ticed,  is  the  translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly 
called  King  James's  Bible.  Shortly  after  his  accesaioa 
to  the  throne  in  1603,  several  objections  being  made 
to  the  English  Bible,  the  King,  at  the  Conference  held 
at  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  year,  commanded 
that  a  new  version  should  be  undertaken,  and  fifty-four 
men,  of  distinguished  learning  and  piety,  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  important  labour;  but,  before  it  was 
begun,  seven  of  the  persons  were  either  dead  or  had 
declined  (he  task.  Such  of  them  as  survived  till  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  being  ranged  under  six 
divisions,  entered  upon  their  labour  in  I607i  and  com- 
pleted it  in  1610;  it  w.is  then  revised  by  a  committee 
of  six  of  the  translators,  and  finally  reviewed  by  BiBhAp 
Bilson  and  Doctor  Smith  ;  the  latter  prefixed  the  ar- 
guments, and  wrote  the  preface.  This  translation 
was  first  printed  in  1611,  and  is  that  now  universally 
adopted  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The 
edition  generally  reputed  to  be  the  most  correct,  is 
that  of  Oxford,  in  quarto  and  folio,  1769,  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney :  the 
text  was  carefully  collated  with  several  correct  editions, 
and  the  punctuation  amended;  the  summaries  of  chap- 
ters and  running  tides  at  the  top  of  each  page  were 
also  corrected,  and  30,495  new  references  were  inserted 
in  the  margin.  From  the  singular  pains  bestowed,  in 
order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from 
which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  labour  and  atten- 
tion oestowed  by  Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now 
yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the  very  beautiful  and 
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correct  editions  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan, 
His  Majesty's  Printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall 
in  1806»  and  again  in  1813  in  quarto;  as  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered 
in  collating  the  edition  of  1806  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one 
of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  considerable  import- 
ance* Messrs*  Eyre  and  Strahan's  editions  may  there- 
fore be  regarAld  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to 
what  bibliographers  term  9Ji  immaculate  text* 

Of  all  modtorn  versions,  the  present  authorised  En- 
glish translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  stnd  faithful ;  the  translators  having  seized 
the  very  spirit'  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  having  almost 
every  where  eixpressed  their  meaning  with  a  pathos  and 
energy  that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any  subsequent 
versions  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  "  Its 
style  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our 
own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is  harmonious,  it  is  energetic ; 
andy  which  is  of  no  small  importance,  use  has  made  it 
&miliar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.*'* 

*  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  ArUcle,  p.  328. 
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Roll  of  tbe  Pentateuch. 


Section  I.  —  On  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the 

I.  Hebrbw  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  cJasua. 
viz.  autographs,  or  those  actually  written  by  the  inspired 
penmen,  and  apographs,  or  copies  made  from  the  ori- 
ginals, and  multiplied  by  repeated  transcription.  Tbe 
manuscripts  still  extant  are  of  two  descriptions ;  viz. 

1.  The  Rolled  Manuscripts  used  in  the  synagogueii 
which  are  transcribed  with  great  care,  and  under  various 
minute  regulations  designed  to  secure  the  purity  of  tbe 
sacred  text.  The  form  of  one  of  these  rolled  manu- 
scripts (from  the  original  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  No.  7619.)  is  given  in  the  vignette 
at  the  head  of  this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  roll, 
containing  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch;  written  with  very 
great  care  on  forty  brown  African  skins.  These  skins 
are  of  different  breadths,  some  containing  more  coIuduu 
than  others.  The  columns  are  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  in  number,  each  of  which  contains  about  sixty- 
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;e  lines,  is  about  tweoty-two  inches  deep,  and  gene- 
more  than  five  inches  broad.     The  letters  have  no 
ints,    apices,    or    flourishes    about  them.     The  initial 
not  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  a  space  equal  to 
)Dul  four  lines  is  left  between  every  two  books.     AI- 
;ether,   this   is   one   of  the   finest   specinicus  of  the 
'ijmBgogue- rolls  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
time. 

Manuscripts,  which  are  in  private  use 
■mong  the  Jews,  ate  written,  after  the  manner  of  our 
printed  books,  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  of  various 
■izes. 

U.  Among  the  Jews,  five  exemplars  or  standard  copies 
have  been  particularly  celebrated  for  their  correctness; 
and  from  thena  ail  subseijuent  copies  have  been  made, 

1.  The  Codex  of  Hillel,  a  manuscript  seen  by  Rabbi 
Kimchi,  in  the  12th  century,  at  Toledo. 

2,  3.  The  Codices  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  President  of 
the  Jewish  Academy  at  Tiberias,  and  of  Jacob  Ben 
Naphtali,  President  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at  Babylon ; 
who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  respectively  collated  the 
Manuscripts  of  tlie  Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews. 

4>,  5.  The  Codex  of  Jericho  and  the  Codex  of  Sinaii 
are  both  in  high  repute  for  their  correctness.  Of  the 
Codex  Saabouki  nothing  certain  is  known. 

III.  Various  criteria,  furnished  by  external  testimony 
as  well  as  by  internal  marks,  have  been  laid  down  bjr 
learned  men,  for  ascertaining  [he  age  of  Hebrew  Ma- 
nuscripts: but  these  criteria  have  been  questioned  by 
other  distinguished  critics,  who  have  advanced  strong 
reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain  gui 
termining  the  age  of  manuscripts. 

IV.  The  ORDER  in  which  the   Sacred  Books  are  at^- 
ranged  varies  in  different  manuscripts.     Few  of  those 
which  have  been  preserved  contain  the  Old  Testament>j 
entire  j  the  greater  part,  indeed,  comprise  only  pari'icvAi 
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portions  of  it ;  and  many  have  become  mutilated  by  the 
consuming  hand  of  time. 

V.  As  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  which  have  been  U 
use  since  the  11th  century,  have  all  been  corrected  aiW 
some  particular  recension  or  edition,  they  have,  from  tUi' 
circumstance,  been  classed  into  three  or  four  familifl^ 
according  to  the  country  where  such  recension  has  ob^ 
tained:  viz. 

1.  The  Spanish  Manuscripts^  which  were  corrected 
afler  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  follow  the  Masoretic  System 
with  great  accuracy.  They  are  beautifully  written,  and. 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  though  some  critics  hold 
them  in  little  estimation. 

2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Spanish  MSS.  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  German  Manuscripts  are  less  elegantly  writtoi 
than  the  Spanish  MSS.  They  do  not  follow  the  Maso- 
retic Notation,  and  frequently  exhibit  important  varioitf 
readings,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  MSS. 
This  class,  though  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  is  highly 
valued  by  biblical  critics. 

4.  The  Italian  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place,  both 
in  execution  and  critical  value,  between  the  Spanish  and 
German  MSS. 

VI.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  for  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  about 
630 :  the  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  hit 
Collection  of  Various  Readings  is  4*79  MSS.,  besides 
288  printed  editions. 

Almost  all  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant,  were  writt^ 
between  the  years  1000  and  14-57 ;  whence  Dr.  Kennicott 
infers  that  all  the  MSS.  written  before  the  years  700  or 
800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree  of  the  Jewish  senate, 
on  account  of  their  numerous  differences  from  the  copies 
then  declared  genuine. 

VII.  Among  the  valuable  biblical  manuscripts  brought 
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from  India  bjr  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  and 
now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Ca'nibridge, 
there  is  a  roll  of  the  Penlaleuch,  which  he  procured  Trom 
the  black  Jews  in  Malabar,  who  {there  is  every  reason 
to  believe)  are  descended  from  the  remains  of  the  first 
dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date 
of  this  MS.  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  those  copies  which  their  ancestors 
brought  with  them  into  India.  It  agrees  in  all  material 
points  with  our  common  printed  Hebrew  text,  and  affords 
sn  additional  argument  for  the  integrity  of  the  Fen- 
taieuch. 


Section  II.  —  On  lliu  Manuscripts  of  the  Samarilan  PeaUteuch. 

.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans. — 

The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  descended  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes 
irilh   the  Gentile  nations.     This  origin  rendered  them 
odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them  as 
Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
[_the  Temple,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
nty.     In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well  as  of 
jses  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  tem- 
e  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according 
►  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.     Hence  arose 
t  inveterate  schism  and  enmity  between  the  two  na- 
o  frequently  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New 
■estament.     The  Samaritans    (who  still  exist,   but  are 
Mtly  reduced  in  numbers,)  reject  all  the  sacred  books 
F  the  Jews  except  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of 
Moses,  of  which  they  preserve  copies  in  the  anticnt  He- 
brew characters :  these  agree  in  all  material  points  with 
our  present  copies,  which  were  those  of  the  Jews,  and 
I     thus  prove  that  the  Important  books  of  Moses  have  been 
K     transmitted  to  us  uncorrupted,  in  any  thing  material. 
I       II.  Seventeen  Manusckipts  of  the  Samariiati  Petv^D.- 
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teuch  are  known  to  be  extant,  of  which  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  given  a  minute  description  in  his  second  dissertatka 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Six  of  these  mamh 
scripts  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one 
in  the  Cotton  Library  in  the  British  Museum  :  they  wen 
written  principally  between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenA 
centuries. 

III.  The  few  differences  that  actually  exist  betweea 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs,  may  besatii- 
factorily  accounted  for  by  the  usual  sources  of  Yarious 
readings,  viz.  the  negligence  of  copyists,  the  coDfoundmg 
of  similar  letters,  transposition  of  letters,  &c.  The  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  is  of  great  importance  in  establishing 
correct  readings.     Two  versions  of  it  are  extant. 

1.  The  Samaritan  Version,  made  in  the  Aramaean  dialect 
(which  is  intermediate  between  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Syriac  languages),  by  an  unknown  author  in  Samantan 
characters  before  the  schism  took  place  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans.  It  is  close,  and  faithful  to  the 
original. 

2.  An  Arabic  Version,  in  Samaritan  characters,  which 
was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  A.  D.  1070,  to  supplant  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  Saadia  Gaon,  which 
had  till  that  time  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans. 


Section  III.  —  Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts  containing  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments. 

I.  Materials  of  Greek  Manuscripts. —  These  are 
twofold:  viz.  1.  Vellum,  of  various  thickness,  which  is 
either  purple-coloured,  or  of  its  natural  hue;  and,  2. 
Papery  made  of  cotton  or  linen.  MSS.  on  paper  are  of 
much  later  date  than  those  on  vellum. 

II.  Form  of  Letters.— The  letters  are  either  capital, 
which  in  the  time  of  Jerome  were  called  uncial,  i.  e. 
initial,   or  cursive,  that  is,  small.     Greek  MSS.   were 
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written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  century ;  and  a 
idw  so  lately  even  as  the  ninth  century :  but  the  small 
lectors  were  generally  adopted  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  most  antient  MSS.  were  written 
without  accents,  spirits,  or  indeed  any  separations  of  the 
words,  until  the  ninth  century. 

lU.  Numerous  abbreviations  exist  in  the  earliest 
MS&  They  are  made  by  putting  together  the  first  and 
last  letters,  and  sometimes  also  the  middle  letter :  thus 
KC  (KS)  for  Kupiof  (Kunos)  Lord,  SHF  (sia)  for  Zomip 
{aoteR},  Saviour,  &c. 

In  the  author's  larger  work,  JaC'Simile  specimens  are 
given  of  some  of  the  more  antient  MSS.,  which  could 
not  be  reduced  within  the  size  of  this  page,  so  as  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  them:  but  the  following 
literal  rendering  of  Matt.  v.  1 — 3.,  according  to  the 
Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  MSS.  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  Acts  (which  is  described  in  p.  119.  infra)^  will 
convey  to  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  manuscripts  were  antiently  written  : — 

Matt.  V.  1—3. 

▲NnSKElNGTHEMULTITUDES'HEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN'CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES'ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSATIMO 

BLE8SEDi^£THEP00RINSPT  FORTHEIRSIS 
THE  KINGDOMOFH  EAVEN. 

Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament;  and  almost  all  the  more  antient 
manuscripts  are  imperfect. 

Corrections  and  erasures  occur  in  all  MSS.  Such 
corrections  as  were  made  ^  primd  manu,  that  is,  by  the 
copyist  of  a  manuscript,  are  preferable  to  those  made 

*  SPTb  contracted  for  sptrtT:  the  original  Greek  is  IINI  {pni) 
for  nNn/yurrl  (PN^ma/I}. 
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d  secunda  manu^  that  is,  by  later  hands.  Erasures  were 
made,  either  by  drawing  a  line  through  a  word,  or  widi; 
the  penknife,  or  sometimes  the  old  writing  was  oblito^ 
ated  with  a  sponge,  and  other  words  —  treatises  indeed-^ 
were  written  in  lieu  of  it.  Manuscripts  thus  re-writtotf 
are  termed  Codices  Palimfsesti,  or  Rescripti  :  manj 
of  them  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  They  may  be 
easily  known,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  former  writing 
is  so  completely  erased,  as  not  to  exhibit  some  tracei. 
In  a  few  instances  both  writings  are  legible. 

IV.  Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

No  existing  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced 
higher  than  the  fourth  century ;  and  most  of  them  art 
still  later.  Some  contain  the  whole  New  Testament; 
others  comprise  particular  books  or  fragments  of  boobi 
and  several  contain  only  detached  portions  or  lessons  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  ChurdL 
Some  are  accompanied  with  a  version,  either  interiined 
or  in  a  parallel  column.  These  are  called  Codka 
Bilingues :  the  greatest  number  of  them  is  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  the  Latin  version  is  in  general  one  of  those 
which  existed  before  the  time  of  Jerome.* 

I.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  Ma- 
nuscript, is  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Christian 
antiquity.  It  consists  of  four  folio  volumes:  the  three 
first  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal 
Books;  the  fourth  comprising  the  New  Testament, to- 
gether with  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians^  the    apocryphal  psalms  ascribed   to    Solomon, 

*  As  the  author  found  it  impracticable  to  abridge  the  numeroai 
bibliographical  accounts  of  MSS.,  which  are  given  in  his  larger  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripturei, 
so  as  to  convey  sl/uU  idea  of  their  various  contents,  he  has  been  obHgcd 
to  confine  the  analysis,  contained  in  this  section,  to  a  notice  of  the  tbrN 
most  important  manuscripts;  viz.  the  Alexandrian,  Vatiean,  and  CiB- 
bridge,  MSS. 
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and  some  liturgical  hymns.  Athanasius's  Epistle  to 
Marcellus  precedes  the  Psalms,  to  which  last  are  an- 
nexed the  arguments  of  Eusebius,  as  his  canons  are^ 
to  the  GospeU.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  want- 
ing the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  ;  likewise 
from  John  yi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  IS.  to  xii. 
7.  This  MS.  was  procured  at  Alexandria,  by  Cyrillua 
Lucaris,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  it  was 
sent  as  a  present  lo  King  Charles  1.,  in  the  year  1628. 
Since  the  year  1752,  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  most  probably  written  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  fourth  century :  and  tradition 
attributes  the  transcribing  of  it  to  one  Thecia,  a  marty- 
ress,  of  whom  nothing  certain  can  now  be  known.  It  ia 
written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters.  Afac-simile  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  1786,  in  folio,  by  Dr.  Woide, 
Assistant  Librarian  at  the  British  Museum;  and  a  fac-si- 
niile  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  completed  un- 
der the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  keeper  of 
the  printed  books  in  that  noblo  library.  The  following  pas- 
sage, rendered  rather  more  literally  than  the  idiom  of  our 
language  will  admit,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original  Greek  is  written. 
John  i.  1—14.. 
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2.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Vatican  MAKuscRiPt, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,b' 
also  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  characters,  and  most 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  fifith  century,  thoagh 
some  critics  assign  to  it  an  earlier,  and  others,  a  later 
date.     It  wants,  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  i.  to 
xlvi.  and  from  Psalm  cv.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive;  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  from  Hebrews,  ch.  ix.  14<.  to  die 
end  of  that  epistle,  as  well  as  St.  Paul's  other  episdei 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the  entire  book, 
of  the  Revelations.    This  last  book,  however,  has  been 
added,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  tbe 
Hebrews,  by  a  modern  hand  in  the  fifteenth  centuij. ; 
In  many  places,  the  faded  letters  have  been  retouched  bf 
a  modern  but  careful  hand.    Various  defects,  both  m 
orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this  MS.  WM 
written  by  an  Egyptian  copyist. 

The  following  literal  English  version  of  the  prophecf 
of  Ezekiel,  ch.  i.  ver.  1 — 3.  will  enable  the  reader  tofoni 
a  similarly  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Codes 
Vaticanus  was  executed. 

lEZEKIEL. 

+         +  -f 

NOWITCAMETOPASSINTHKTHIR 
TIETIIYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHKFIFTHOFTHBMONtk 

WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 

OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 
RIVERCHOBARAwD 

THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 

ANDlSAWTHEVISIDNSOFGODONTHEPt 

FTHOFTHEMDNTHI' 

WASTHE  FIFTH  YEAROFThb 

CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 

NGJOACHIM      ANDCA 

METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 

ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 


This  inaDuscript  has  been  repeotedlycollatedby  varioua 
critics:  the  Roman  edition  of  tlie  Sepluagint,  publiahed 
in  1587,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of  this  raanuscript, 
of  wbich  no  fac-simile  edition  has  ever  been  printed. 

3.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  was  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Theodore  Beza,  in  158],  after 
whom  it  is  most  commonly  called  the  Codex  Bexte.  It  is 
a  Greek-Latin  manuscript:  concerning  its  date,  critics 
t;really  differ;  but  it  may  most  probably  be  referred  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  sixty-six  leaves  of  it  arc  much 
torn  and  mutilated,  and  ten  have  been  supplied  by  a  later 
transcriber.  Notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  antiquity, 
this  MS.  is  deemed  of  comparatively  little  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Greek  text  having  been  altered,  and 
readings  introduced  from  some  Latin  version,  which  were 
warranted  by  no  Greek  manuscript.  An  elegant  fac-siniile 
edition  of  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kipling,  in  '1  vols,  folio,  1793. 
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as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been  yarioadj 
termed,  —  the  Scriptures,  as  being  the  most  important rf| 
all  Writings  ;  —  the  //o/y  or  Sacred  Scriptures,  becanM 
they  were  composed  by  divinely  inspired  persons; — tk 
Canonical  Scriptures,  either  because  they  are  the  rulerfj 
our  faith  and  practice,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  aps* 
cryphal  writings  (those  of  uncertain  authority  and  sfi 
human  origin) ;  —  and,  most  frequently,  the  Biblk,  dtfC 
is,  The  Book,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the  Book  of 
Books,  infinitely  superior  to  every  unassisted  productisi 
of  the  human  mind. 

II.  The  Canonical  Books  are  usually  divided  into  tM 
parts  :  1.  The  Old  Testament,  containing  the  revelatioai 
of  the  divine  will  before  the  Birth  of  Christ :  and,  2.  Hm 
Nexv  Testament,  which  comprises  the  inspired  writingi  rf 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

IIL  The  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  three  portiolii 
or  classes ;  viz. 

1.  The  Law,  including  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  Books  of  Moiek 

2.  The  Prophets,  containing  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Ju^ges^ 
1  &  2  Samuel,  and  1  &  2  Kings:  these  were  termed  di0 
Former  Prophets;  and  also  the  prophetical  Books  of  IsnliW 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  who  w€f<0 
called  the  Latter  Prophets,  with  reference  to  the  time  when  tbc^ 
flourished. 

5,  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  that  is,  the  Holy  WrUingh  ^ 
called  because  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  written  by  holjisd* 
divinely  inspired,  but  who  had  no  public  mission  as  propbeti* 
This  division  comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther^ 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  two  Books  of  Chroniclei* 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fifty-four  Ponw- 
chioth  or  larger  sections,  according  as  the  Jewish  year  is 
simple  or  intercalary,  one  of  which  is  read  in  the  syn* 
agogues  every  Sabbath  day :  and  these  paraschioth  are 
further  subdivided  into  smaller  sections  termed  Siderim 
or  orders.     The  reading   of  the  law  being  prohibited 
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during  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  the  JewB 
substituted  for  it  &hy-£ouT  Hap/itoroth  orBectionsi'rom  tbo 
prophets,  which  are  farther  divided  into  pesukim  or  verses. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  by  the 
Maccabees,  the  section  which  had  before  been  read  from 
the  Jaw  was  used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  prophet! 
for  the  second  lesson. 

IV.  Origin  and  Rise  of  the  Masoha.  — The  sacred 
text  was,  originally,  written  witbout  any  divisions  into 
chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into  words.  In  the  lapse  of 
ages,various  readings  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  suc- 
cessive transcriptions,  the  Jews  bad  recourse  to  a  canon, 
which  they  judged  to  be  infallible,  in  order  to  Rx  the  read- 
ing of  tbe  Hebrew  text.  This  rule  they  called  Masoha, 
or  Tradition,  pretctiding  that  it  was  at  lirst  given  by  God 
lo  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  taught  him,  first,  its 
true  reading,  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpretation.  Thei' 
former  is  the  subject  of  the  Masora,  the  latler  {or  true  in- 
terpretation) is  that  of  the  Misna,  or  Collection  of  Jewish 
Traditions  and  Expositions  of  Scripture  Texts,  and  of 
the  Gemara  or  Commenlary  thereon. 

~  B  Masoretic  criticisms  relate  to  the  divisions  of  the 
^oolcs  and  sections  of  books,  the  number  of  verses,  the 
lnotatioD  of  omissions,  alterations,  repetitions  of  words  and 
rerses,  and  other  minutire.    To  this  system  also  belong 
Be  marginal   corrections   found  in  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
pnted  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  termed  Ketib,  that 
J  written,  and  Keri,  that  is,  read  or  reading,  as  if  to  in- 
mate, "  write  in  this  manner,"  but  "  read  in  that  man- 
' : "  for  instance,  instead  of  tbe  sacred  name  JEnovAH, 
Ae  Jews  substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim.  Learned  men  are 
greatly  divided  in  sentiment  concerning  the  date  of  the 
Masora ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that,  which  re- 
fers its  commencement  to  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was 
fnted  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  and  continued 
kdiSerent  times  by  various  authors.     Their  chief  design' 
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in  this  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  the  establisliment 
or  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  without  variations. 

y.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  divided  into  four  parts ; 
viz. 

1.  The  Pentateuch^  or  five  Books  of  Moses. 

2.  The  Hiitorical  Books,  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther,  indo- 
sive. 

J.  The  Doctrinal  or  Poetical  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Provezbfl, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and 

4.  The  Prophetical  Books  of  Isidah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  La- 
mentations, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

These  are  severally  divided  into  chapters  and  verses. 
The  former  were  invented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century :  who, 
having  projected  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation,  divided  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have.  These,  again, 
he  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  distinguished  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  The  facility  of  reference, 
afforded  by  these  subdivisions,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
Hebrew  concordance  upon  the  same  plan  to  Rabbi  Mor- 
decai  Nathan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  who  retained  the  divisions  of  chapters,  but  sub- 
stituted Hebrew  numeral  figures  for  the  Cardinal's 
marginal  letters.  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  made,  in  1661,  by  Athias,  a  Jewish 
printer  at  Amsterdam :  and  from  him  the  division  of 
verses  has  been  adopted  in  all  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other 
languages. 


Section  11.  —  On  the  Divisions  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occurring 

in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Antient  Divisions.  —  Before  the  fourth  century, 
the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  longer  chapters, 
called  TtrXoi  (iitloi),  and  others  which  were  shorter,  called 
xe^aXaia  (kephalaia)^  or  heads,  and  also  breves.    The  most 
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celebrated  division  of  the  four  Gospels  into  chapters  v 
that  of  Amraonius,  a  learned  Christian  of  Alexandria, 
ilie  third  century,  from  wliom  ihey  have  been  termed  the< 
Ammoriian  Sections.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Catliolic  Epistles  were  similarly  divided  by  EuthaliuB,an 
Egyptian  Bishop,  in  the  fifth  century,  aiter  whom  these 
divisions  have  been  called  the  Eulholian  Sections.  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles  were  divided  in  like  manner,  hy  some  uil-< 
known  author,  in  the  fourth  century.  These  divisiona 
were  superseded  by  Cardinal  Hugo's  chapters,  >a  the 
thirteenth  century. 

II.  Punctuation  and  DrvisiON  of  Verses.  —  Eutha- 
!ius,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  rix'i  [ilichoi),  at 
lines  regulated  by  the  sense  ;  so  that  each  terminated 
where  some  pause  was  to  be  made  in  reading.  The  in- 
troduction of  points  or  stops,  to  mark  the  sense,  is  a 
gradual  improvement,  commenced  by  Jerome  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  continued  and  improved  by  succeed- 
ing critics.  The  verses  at  present  found  in  the  New 
Testament  were  invented  ( in  imitation  of  those  contrived 
by  Rabbi  Nathan)  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  learned  printer, 

first  introduced  thera  into  his  edition  of  the  New 
'e«tament  published  in  1551. 

III.  The  Inscriptions  or  Titles  prefixed  to  the  various 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
They  were  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  book  from 
another,  ailer  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  tyas 
formed,  but  the  author  oftliem  is  not  known. 

IV.  But  the  Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  epistles  are 
manifestly  spurious,  for  some  of  them  contradict  both 
chronology  and  history.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
subscriptions  to  1  &  2  Thessalonians,  those  epistles  were 
written  at  Athens,  wherens  they  were  written  at  Corinth. 
The  subscription  to  1  Corinthians  states  that  it  was  written 

Philippi;  notwithstanding  it  appears  from  xvi.  8.  and  19. 
lat  the  apostle  was  at  that  time  in  Asia.    The  subscri" 
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tion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  purports  that  efHStfe 
to  have  been  written  from  Rome;  whereas  Saint  Fad 
did  not  go  to  Rome  until  ten  years  after  the  coDYeruoa 
of  the  Galatians.  And  the  subscription  to  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  evidently  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  have 
been,  written  by  the  apostle  Paul :  for  it  states  that  epistle 
to  have  been  written  from  Phrygia  Pacatiana ;  whereis 
the  country  of  Phrygia  was  not  divided  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  or  Pritnay  and  Phrygia  Se- 
cunday  until  the  fourth  century.  The  author  of  these 
subscriptions,  it  is  evident,  was  either  grossly  ignorant  or 
grossly  inattentive. 


Chapter  V. 

07   TBE   VARIOUS   READINGS   OCCURRING   IN   THE   OX.D  ANI>   mW 

TESTAMENTS. 

I.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Various  Readings. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  aO 
other  antient  writings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by 
transcription,  the  admission  of  mistakes  was  unavoidable : 
which,  increasing  with  the  multitude  of  copies,  neces- 
sarily produced  a  great  variety  of  different  readings. 

Among  two  or  more  different  readings,  one  only  can  be 
the  true  reading :  the  rest  must  either  be  wilful  corrup- 
tions, or  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist.  As  it  is  oflen  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  whenever 
the  smallest  doubts  can  be  entertained,  they  all  receive 
the  appellation  of  Various  Readings :  but,  where  a  trans- 
criber has  evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the 
name  of  errata. 

II.  Sources  of  Various  Readings. 

As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists,  or 
transcribed  by  them ;  and,  as  all  these  persons  were  not 
supernaturally  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  error, 
different  readings  would  naturally  be  produced,    1.  By 
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the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  the  transcribers  :  to  which 
we  may  add,  2.  The  existence  of  errors  or  imperfections 
in  the  manuscripts  copied ;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the 
text  made  by  the  copyist  without  any  authority;  and, 
4.  Wilful  corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
party.  Mistakes  thus  produced  in  one  copy,  would  of 
coarse  be  propagated  through  all  succeeding  copies 
made  from  it,  each  of  which  might  have  peculiar  faults 
of  its  own;  so  that  various  readings  would  thus  be  in- 
creased, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  transcripts  made, 

III.  The  means  by  which  the  true  reading  is  to  be  de« 
termined  are,  !•  Manuscripts ;  2.  The  most  antient,  and 
best  Editions;  3.  Antient  Versions  ;  4.  Parallel  Passages 
(whichy  being  an  important  help  to  interpretation,  are  no- 
ticed again  in  a  subsequent  page) ;  5.  Quotations  made 
from  the  Scriptures  in  the  Writings  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  and,  6.  Conjectural  Criticisms. 
All  these  sources  are  to  be  used  with  great  judgment  and 
caution ;  and  the  common  reading  ought  not  to  be  re- 
jected but  upon  the  strongest  evidence. 

IV.  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  shake  the  faith  of  less 
informed  Christians^  by  raising  objections  against  the 
number  of  various  readings.  The  unlettered  Christian, 
however,  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  that  they 
will  diminish  the  certainty  of  his  faith.  Of  all  the  many 
thousand  various  readings  that  have  been  discovered, 
none  have  been  found  that  affect  our  faith,  or  destroy  a 
single  moral  precept  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  mostly  of 
a  minute  and  trifling  nature:  and  by  far  the  greatest 
number  make  no  alteration  •whatever  in  the  sense.  Such 
are  Aa/3i$  (DaBtd)  for  Aavi$  (David);  ^oXofAavra  {Solo* 
monra)  for  lAXofAuya  (Solomoina)  Solomon  ;  xaya  (kago)  for 
Ka<  eyw  (kai  ego);  (^^  for  and  I)  ;  Na^aper  (NazareT)  for 
Na^ap «^  (NazareTn)  Nazareth ;  which,  with  many  others, 
may  be  used  indifferently. 
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Chapter  VL 

OK   THI   QUOTATIONS    FROM   THE  OLD   TESTAHXNT   IK   TBI    NSW. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  difference  of  opinion  exists  among' 
some  learned  men,  whether  the  eyangelists  and  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  venerable  Greek  version 
usually  called  the  Septuagint.    From  an  actual  collation 
of  the  passages  thus  cited,  (which  is  given  at  length  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  in  the  author's  larger  work,) 
it  appears,  that,  though  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament   have   in   many  instances   quoted   from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  yet  they  have  very  frequently  made 
their  citations  from  the  Septuagint,  because  it  was  gene* 
rally  known  and  read  :  and  as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the 
use  of  communities,  whose  members  were  ignorant  of 
Hebrew,   it  was  necessary  on  that  account  that  they 
should  refer  to  the  Greek  version.     But  where  this  ma- 
terially varied  from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, they  either  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in 
their  own  words ;  or  took  as  much  of  the  Septuagint  as 
was  necessary,  introducing  the  requisite  alterations. 

Difficulty  sometimes  arises,  with  respect  to  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  Quotations  made  by  the  apostles  and 
evangelists;  when  they  are  applied  to  a  purpose  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  no  relation,  according  to  their 
origmal  design.  This  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quotations  from 
the  Old,  with  very  different  views.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary  to  distinguish  accurately  between  such  quotations 

writPr'^  "^^^P  ^^'-owed,  are  used  in  the  words  of  the 
writer  h.mself,  and  such  as  are  quoted  in  proof  of  a 
doctnne  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
are  generally  introduppH  k,         .  .   "        *'  *"  ^"^  ^^^ 

6  u^*f/uiea^As  tt  ts  tvntt€n  —  &c.  and 
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various  rules  have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for 
their  application..  They  may,  however,  be  referred  to 
the  four  following  classes :  viz. 

I.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  the  things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Z)irect  Prophecies  are  those  which  relate  exclusively 

to  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and  cannot  legitimately  be 

taken  in  any  other  sense ;  and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  be 

fvHtfiUed  in  the  literal  sense,  when  that  event,  which  it 

foretells,  is  accomplished.     The  following  table  exhibits 

the  principal  quotations  which  belong  to  this  class :  — ^ 


Gen.  xii.  9,  xviii.  18.  xxii.  18. 

quoted  in 
Gen.  xvii.  7.  19.  xxii.  16,  17. 
Beat,  xviii.  15.  19. 
Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

Pnl.  ii.  7.  -         - 

Psal.  viii.  2. 

M.  viii.  4. 

PttL  x?i.  8—11. 
1.  xvi.  10. 


} 


M.  xxii.  1. 

F^.  xxii.  18. 

I^l  xxii.  22. 
PSal.  xxxi.  5. 
Psal.  xli.  9. 
Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 
Psal.  lx?iii.  18. 

PsaL  Ixix.  21. 

Psal.  Ixix.  25.  cix.  8. 
Ral.  xcT.  7—11. 
1.  cii.  25 — 27. 


Psal  ex.  1. 

Psal.  ex.  4. 

Psal.  exviii.  22,  23. 

Psal.  exviii.  25,  26. 
Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  17. 


vii.  14.  -         - 

ix.  1,  2.  -         - 

!»•  ix.  7.  (with  Dan.  vii.  14.  27 

^«.  xi.  10. 

Isa.  XXV.  8.  -         - 


Acts  iii.  25.     Gal.  iii.  8. 

Luke  i.  56.  72,  73,  74. 

-  Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

-  Acte  iv.  25,  26. 

-  Acts  xii.  33.   Heb.  i.  5.  v.  4. 

-  Matt.  xxi.  16. 

-  Heb.  ii.  6 — 8. 

-  Acts  ii.  25 — 28.  31. 

-  Acts  xiii.  35. 

-  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34. 
r  Matt,  xxvii.  35.   Mark  xv.  34. 

"  \     Luke  xxiii.  34.  John  xix.  24. 

-  Heb.  ii.  12. 

-  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

-  John  xiii.  18.  Acts  i.  16. 

-  Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

-  Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 

/John  xix.  28,  29.  Matt,  xxvii.  48. 
"  \     Mark  xv.  36.  and  Luke  xxiii.  36. 

-  Acts  i.  20. 

-  Heb.  iii.  7—11.  iv.  3.  5—7. 

-  Heb.  i.  10—12. 

fMatt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke 
--!      XX.  42.     Acts  ii.  34,  35.     Heb. 
L     i.  13. 

-  Heb.  V.  6. 

r  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Mark  xii.  10.  Luke 
'1      XX.  17.   Actsiv.  11. 

J  Matt.  xxi.  9.  Mark  xi.  9.  John 
'\     xii.  13. 

-  Luke  i.  69.  Acts  ii.  30. 

-  Matt.  i.  23. 

-  Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 
.)     Luke  i.  32,  33. 

-  Rom.  XV.  12. 

-  1  Cor.  XV.  54. 
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Rom.  11.  26,  27. 


Isa.  xxTii.  9.  and  Ux.  20,  21.         1 

quoted  in     J 
Isa.  zxviii.  16.  (with  Joel  ii.  32.)     Rom.  iz.  S3,  and  1  Pet.  iL  €, 

r  Matt.  ill.  8.    Marki.  S.   Lukeiil 
"1     4—6. 
-    Matt.  xii.  17—21. 

r  Acts  xiu.  47.  and  xztL  23.   lolw 
"t     ii.  32. 
.         -         -     John  xii.  38.     Rom.  x.  16. 


Isa.  xl.  3 — 5. 
Isa.  xliii.  1 — 4. 
Isa.  xlix.  6. 


Isa.  liii.  1. 

Isa.  liii.  3—^. 

Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  11. 

Isa.  liii.  4. 

Isa.  liii.  9. 

Isa.  liii.  12. 

Isa.  liv.  13. 

Isa.  Iv.  3. 

Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 

Hosea  i.  10* 

Hosea  ii.  23. 


Acts  xxvi.  22,  23. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24,  25. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Johnvi.  45. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Heb.  viii.  8—12.  x.  16,  17. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  25.     1  Pet.  ii.  10. 


Joel  ii..  28-32.     (in  the    He-  1  ^^  ..   ^^_^^ 
brew  HI.  ] — 4.        -         -         -J 


Amos  ix.  11,  12. 
Micah  V.  2. 
Habak.  i.  5. 
Haggai  ii.  6. 
Zech.  ix.  9. 
Zech.  xi.  13. 
Zech.  xii.  10. 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 
Mai.  iii.  1. 
Mai.  iy.  5,  6, 


Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Matt.  ii.  5,  6.    John  vii.  42. 

Acts  xiii.  40. 

Heb.  xii.  26. 

Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.   John  xiL  14. 16. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9, 10. 

John  xix.  37. 

Matt.  xxvi.  S 1 .  56.    Mark  zi?.  87. 

50. 
Matt.  xi.  10.  Marki.  2.  LukeviL 

27. 
Matt.  xi.  13,  14.  xvii.  10—13. 

Markix.  11— 13.  Lukei.  16,17. 


II.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
in  which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spirituai. 
sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  in  a  mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  re- 
specting Christ  and  his  mystical  body  the  Church.  The 
Scripture  is  therefore  said  to  be  fulfilled,  when  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is  written  concerning 
the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read,  These  things 
were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled^  —  "a 
bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.*'  These  words,  which 
were  originally  written  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii. 
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46.  Numb.  ix.  12.)  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  who 
is  the  antitype  of  that  lamb.  Additional  examples  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  passages :  — 

Gen.  xW.  18.  20.  cited  and  applied  in  Heb.  vii.  1 — 10. 


Gen.  IV,  5. 

Gen.  zvi.  15.  .         .         - 

Gen.  zvii.  4.  ... 

Geo.  xriii.  10.  .        .         - 

Gen.  xxi.  1 — 3.  -        -        - 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  ... 

Gen.  XXV.  23.  .         -         - 

Exod.  xii.  46.    Numb.  iz.  12.     - 

£zod.xvi.  13—15. 

Ezod.  xvii.  6.     Numb.  zz.  11.   - 

£xod.  ziz.  6.  ... 

£xod.  zziv.  8.  ... 

Lent.  zzvi.  11,  12. 

Nuwb,  xxi.  8,  9.  - 

Deut.  zzi.  23.  .         -        . 

Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

2  Sam.  yiL  14.  ... 

Ftel.  ii.  9.  ... 

I^.  viii.  4*  ... 

^sal,  yiii.  6.  ... 

Psal.  xviii.  49.  ... 

Psal.  xxxv.  19.  Ixix.  4.  and  dx.  3.     John  xv.  25. 


Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gal.  iv.  22. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

Gal.  iv.  22,  &c. 

Rom.  iz.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

John  xiz.  36. 

John  vi.  31.  49.   1  Cor.  z.  3. 

1  Cor.  z.  4. 

1  Pet  ii.  9. 
Heb.  iz.  20. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
John  ili.  14. 
Gal.  iii.  1 3. 
Rom.  z.  19. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Rev.  ii.  27. 
Heb.  ii.  6 — 8. 
1  Cor.  zv.  27. 
Rom.  zv.  9. 


Psal.  zl.  6—8. 
Psal.  Iziz.  9.  -         - 

Psal.  civ.  4.  -         - 

Isa.  zl.  6,  7.  -         - 

Isa.  Hi.  7.  and  Nahumi.  15. 
Isa.  liv.  1.  -         - 

Isa.  Iziv.  4.  -         - 

Hosea  zi.  1.  •         - 

Jonah  i.  17.  ii.  1*  and  ili.  5. 
Habak.  ii.  3.  -         * 

Habak.  ii.  4. 


Heb.  z.  6,  7. 

John  ii.  17. 

Heb.  i.  7. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Matt.  ii.  15. 

Matt.  xii.  40,  41.  Luke  zi.  SO.  32. 

Heb.  x.  37. 

Rom.  i.  1 7.  Gal.  iii.  1 1 .  Heb.  z.  38. 


III.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
in  which  a  thing  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense,  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  is  similar  to  that  fact;  in  other  words,  where  the 
passages  referred  to  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

Numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited 
and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an 
occurrence  which  happened  in  their  time,  merely  on 
account  of  correspondence  and  similitude.     These  cita- 
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tions  are  not  prophecies,  though  they  are  said  s 
times  to  be  fulfilled.     This  method  of  explaining  S 
ture  by  the  way  of  illustration,  will  enable  us  to 
many  di£5culties  relating  to  the  prophecies.     Si 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  some  classic  authors. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  ilie  pasf 
thus  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writ< 
the  Newy  in  the  way  of  illustration :  — 


Gen.  XV.  5.  •  cited 

Gen.  XV.  6.  -        - 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Gren.  xix.  15.  26. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  -        - 

Gen.  xxv.  23. 

Gen.  xxv.  83. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c. 

Exod.  ix.  16.  -        - 

Exod.  xxxii.  6.  -        - 

Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

Lev.  xi.  45. 

Lev.  xviii.  5.  -        - 

Deut.  vi.  13.  -        - 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

Deut.  viii.  3.  -         . 

Deut.  xxv.  4.  -         - 

Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Josh.  i.  5. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6.    - 

1  Kings  xix.  14.  18.    - 

Fsal.  V.  10.  and  cxl.  4. 

Psal.  X.  7. 

Psal.  xiv.l — 3.  and  liii.  1 — 3. 

P&al.xix.  4.        ... 

Psal.xxiv.  1.      - 

Psal.  xxviii.  16. 

Psal.' ixsai.  1,2. 

Psal.  xxxiv.  12 — 16. 

Psal.  XXX  vi.  1. 

Psal.  xliv.  22.    -         - 

Psal.  li.  4. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9.     -         -         - 

Psal.  Ixix.  22, 23. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  21. 

Psal.  Ixxxii.  6.  - 


in  Rom.  iv.  16, 

{Rom. iv.  3.    Gal.  iii.  6.  and 
ii.  23. 

-  Rom.  ix.  9. 

-  Luke  xvii.  28,  29.  32. 
*  Rom.  ix,  7. 

-  Rom.  V.  12. 

-  Heb.  xii.  16. 

.  Heb.  xi.  20.  xii.  17. 

-  Rom.  ix.  7. 

-  1  Cor.  X.  7. 

-  Rom.  ix.  15. 

-  1  Pet.  i.  16. 

.  Rom.  X.  5.   Gal.  iii.  1 2. 

.  Matt.  iv.  10.  Luke  iv.  8. 

-  Matt.  iv.  7.  Lukeiv.  12. 

-  Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

-  1  Cor.  ix.  9.   1  Tim.  v.  18. 

-  Gal.  iii.  10. 

-  Rom.  xii.  19.  Heb.  x.  30. 

-  Heb.  X.  30. 

-  Rom.  XV.  10. 

-  Heb.  xiii.  5. 

{Matt.  xii.  3,  4.    Mark  ii.  2 
Luke  vi.  3,  4. 

.  Rom.  xi.  3,  4. 

-  Rom.  iii.  13. 

-  Rom.  iii.  14. 

-  Rom.  iii.  10 — 12. 

-  Rom.  X.  18. 

-  1  Cor.  X.  26. 

-  Rom.  X.  11. 

-  Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

-  1  Pet.  iii.  10— 12. 

-  Rom.  iii.  18. 

-  Rom.  viii.  36. 

-  Rom.  iii.  4. 

-  Rom.  XV.  3. 

-  Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 

-  Matt.  xiii.  35. 

-  John  X.  34. 
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PBal.cxu.9.      -  -       dtedin 
Pttd.  cxvi.  10.   - 

FnLcxTii.  1.  -  . 
haLcxyiii.  6.  -  '  - 
ftoy.  1. 16.     Isa,  lix.  78.  - 

PtOT.iii.  lly  12.  -         -.        - 

Ftor.  iiL34.      -  -        .        - 

ProT.  X.12.       -  .        -         . 

FroT.  xxY.  21, 22.  -         -         . 
IW.xxvi.  11. 
Isa.  I  9. 

Isa.TL9, 10.      - 

Isa.Tiii.  12,  13.  -         .         . 

lakTiii.  17, 18.  -         -         - 

IsLZ.  22, 23.  -         .         . 

Isa.  uiz.  10.  ... 

Isa.xxiz.  13.     - 

Isa.  xxix.  14.    - 

Isa.xxix.  16.  and  xlv.  9.     > 

Isa.  ijv.  23.       - 

Isa.  lii.  5.  with  Ezek.  xxzvi.  20. 

Isa.  lii.  7.  and  Nahum  i.  15. 

Isa.  III.  11, 12.   .         .        .         . 

Isa.  lii.  15.         -        -         -        - 

Isa.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jer.  tIi.  11.) 

Isa^lxi.  1,  2.  - 
Isa.  Ixy.  1,2.- 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1,2.- 
Jer.  XX xi.  15.  - 
Jer.  xxxi.  33.  and  xxxii.  38. 

(with  2  Sam.  vii.  14.) 
Hab.  ii.  4. 

Joel  ii.  32.  -         -         - 

Mai.  i.  2,  3.       - 


2  Cor.  ix.  9* 

-  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

-  Rom.  XV.  11. 
.     Heb.  xiii.  6. 

-  Rom.  iii.  15 — 17. 

-  Heb.xii.  5,  6. 

-  James  iy.  6. 

-  1  Pet.  iy.  8. 
•     Rom.  xii.  20. 
.     1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

-  Rom.  ix.  29. 

{John  xiL  40.     Matt  xiii.  14,  15. 
Luke  yiii.  10.     Rom.  xi.  8. 

-  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

-  Heb.  ii.  1 3. 

-  Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

-  Rom.  xi.  8. 

-  Matt.  XV.  8,  9.  Mark  vii.  6. 

-  1  Cor.  i.  9. 

-  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

-  Rom.  xiv.  11.    Phil.  ii.  10. 
Rom.  ii.  24. 
Rom.  X.  15. 

-  2Cor,  vi.  17. 

-  Rom.  XV.  21. 

_  f  Matt.  xxi.  13.  Mark  xi.  17.  Luke 
"  \     xix.  46. 

-  Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

-  Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

-  Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

-  Matt.  ii.  17,  18. 


} 


2  Cor.  vi.  18. 


-  Rom.  i.  17. 

-  Rom.  X.  1 3. 

-  Rom.  ix.  13. 


IV.  Quotations  and  other  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  principal 
passages  of  this  description :  — 


Gen.  i.  6.  9. 

Gen.  i.  27.     - 

Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 
Gen.  ii.  7. 
Gen.  ii.  21,  23. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

Gen.  iii.  6. 
Gen.  iii.  4.  13. 


alluded  to  in     2  Pet.  iii.  5. 

{Matt.  xix.  4.   Mark X. 6.  1  Cor.xi. 
7.    James  iii.  9. 
-         -         -     Heb.  iv.  4. 
-         -     1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

-  ICor.  xi.  8.    iTim.ii.  13. 
TMatt.  xix.  5.   Mark  x.  7.   iCor.vi. 

'\      16.    Eph.  V.  31. 

-  1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

-  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 
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Gen.  iiL  16.       -       alluded  to  in     1  Cor.  xiv.  34. ; 

Gen.  iy.  4.         -        -        -        -     Heb.  xi.  4. 

^       .    p  rMatt.xxiii.S5.  Lnkexi.51. 

^*'*-  *^-  ® I     iii.  12.  Jude,  verse  1 1. 

Gen.  ▼.24.         -        -        -        -     Heb.  xi.  5. 

{Matt.  xxiv.  37, 38.    Luke xv 
27.   Heb.xi.7.  lPet.iii.1 
2  Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6. 
(ien.  xii.  1 — 4.  -        -        -     Acts  vii.  5.  Heb.  xi.  8. 

Gen.  xiii.  15.     .        .        -        -     Rom.  iv.  13* 
Gen.  XT.  13,  14.         -         -        -     Acts  xii.  6,  7. 
Gen,  xvii.  10.     -         -         -        -  "  Acts  vii.  8.  * 

Gen.  xTiii*  3.  xix.  2.  -        -        -     Heb.  xiiL  2. 
Gen.  xviii.  10.  -        -     Heb.  xi.  11. 

Gen.xviii.  12.  -        -        -     1  Pet.  iii.  6. 

Gen.  xix.  12.  -        -  SPet.ii.  6.    Jude,  Terse  7. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.     ....    Heb.  xi.  18. 
Gen.  xlvi.  27.  ...     Acts  vii.  14. 

Gen.  xl vii.  31.  ...     Heb.  xi.  21. 

Gen.  1.24.  ...     Hrb.xi.  22. 

£xod.  ii.  2. 1 1.  -         -         -     Heb.  xi.  23—27.  Act8Tii.2&— 29 

T?.^  :•:   n  f  Mark  xii.  26.  Acts  vii.  3 1, 32.  Heb. 

j_     XI.  1 6. ' 
Exod.  xii.  12.  18.       .         -         -     Heb.  xi.  28. 
Exod.  xiy.  22.  .         .         .     i  Cor.  x.  2.     Heb.  xi.  29. 

Exod.  xix.  12.  18,  19.         -         -     Heb.  xii.  18— 20. 
Exod.  XX.   12 — 16.        Deut.   ▼.!  Matt. xix.  18,19.  Mark  x.  19.  Luke. 
16 — 20.  -        -         -        -J      xviii.20.Rom.xiii.9.  Jamesii.2. 

Lev.  xiiL  2.    Numb,  viii,  16,  17.  |  ^    i     ••  «« 
xviii.  15.  17.  -         .         J  Luke  ,1.23. 

Lev.  xiv.  3,  4.  10.  T  Matt  viii.  4.     Mark  i.  44.    Luke 

\     ▼.  14. 
Lev.  xix.  12.  -  -         -         -     Matt.  v.  33. 

Lev.  xix.  18.  ...     Matt.  v.  43.     Gal.  ▼.  14. 

Numb.  xi.  4.  .        .        .     i  Cor.  x.  6. 

Numb.  xiv.  23.  29.  37.  and  ixvi.  "I  jj^^  .;  „    j„j     ^^  g 

64,  65,  ...         -J 

Numb.  xxi.  4 — 6.       -         -         -     1  Cor.  x.  9. 

Numb.  xxii.  23.  39.    -        -        -     2  Pet.  ii.  15,  16.     Jude,  verse  11. 
Deut.  xviii.  1.  -         -         -     1  Cor.  ix.  13. 

•Tk    ^       •     1  f  Matt.  V.  31.  Mark  X.  4.  Lukexvi. 

Deut.  XXIV.  1.  -         -         "{28 

Josh.  ii.  1.  vi.  22,23.  -        -  Heb.  xi.  31.     James  ii.  25. 

Josh.  vi.  20.       -         -         -         -  Heb.xi.  30. 

Judges,  the  whole  book,  generally  Acts  xiii.  20.     Heb.  xi.  32. 

1  Sam.  viii.  5,  and  x.  1.       -         -  Acts  xiii.  21. 

I  Sam.  xiii.  14.  xv.  23.  xvi.  12, 13.  Acts  xiii.  22. 

I  Kings  xvii.  1.  and  xviii.  42—45.  James  v.  17,  18. 

Chron.  xxiii.  IS.       -        -        -  Heb.  v.  4. 

>sal.xc4 2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

*rov.  xxvii.  1.  -        -        -  James  iv.  13, 14. 

ta.  xii.  3.         ...        -  John  vii.  38. 

(U  Ixvi.  24      -        -        -        -  Mark  ix,  44. 
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Jer.  tL  16.         -  alluded  to  in  Matt.  xi.  29« 

Lam.  iii.  45.      .  .        -        -  ]  Cor.  iv.  13. 

Dma,  iii.  23—25.  ....  Heb.  xi.  34. 

Dm.  ix.27.  xii.  11.   ...  Matt.  xxiv.  15.    Markxiii.  14. 

Hos.  xiii.  14.  -         -        .1  Cor.  xv.  55, 

Hoe.xiT.  2.  ...  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

▼•  26,  27.  -         -          -  Acts  Tii.  42, 48. 


Concerning  the  class  of  quotations  contained  in  the 
preceding  table^  it  has  been  remarked,  that  when  the 
inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament, 
merely  in  the  'voay  of  allusion,  it  is  enough  that  the  words 
which  they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same 
with  those  of  the  passage  alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be 
there  used,  either  of  the  same  subject  or  of  a  similar 
subject.  Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  12 — 14.  which  was  originally 
written  concerning  the  law,  is  by  Saint  Paul  accom- 
modated to  the  Gospel  (Rom.  x.  6 — 8.),  with  proper 
variations  and  explanations. 


Chapter  VII. 

OV   HABMONIBS   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Occasion  and  Design  of  Harmonies. 

The  several  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been 
written  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occasions, 
necessarily  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  historical, 
doctrinal,  moral,  and  prophetic.  The  sacred  authors 
also,  writing  with  different  designs,  have  not  always  re- 
lated the  same  events  in  the  same  order ;  some  are  in- 
troduced by  anticipation  ;  and  others  again  are  related 
first,  which  should  have  been  placed  last.  Hence,  seem- 
ing contradictions  have  arisen,  which  have  been  eagerly 
seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  per- 
plex the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of  those  who  may  not 
be  able  to  detect  their  sophistries.  These  contradictions, 
however,  are  not  real:  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  test  of  candid  examination. 
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The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing 
the  sacred  writers  with  each  other,  have  induced  manj 
learned  men  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  works  which, 
being  designed  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  «D 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  commonly  termed  Hef» 
monies*  Two  classes  of  these  principally  claim  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  place,  viz.  Harmonies  of  the  Old,  and  Har- 
monies of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  design  of  these  is  to  dispose  the  historical,  po^- 

cal,  and  prophetical  Books  in  Chronological  Order,  to 
that  they  may  mutually  explain  and  authenticate  one  an^ 
other.  Our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the 
year  1647,  published  a  '^  Chronicle"  or  Harmony  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Rev.  GrecMTp 
Townsend  constructed  *'  The  Old  Testament  arranged 
in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order ;''  but  he  has  de- 
viated from,  and  improved  upon  the  plan  of  Lightfoot 
very  materially.     His  work  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix* 

III.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two 
sorts;  viz. 

1.  Harmonies  of  the  entire  Nevo  Testament^  in  which 
not  only  are  the  four  Gospels  chronologically  disposed, 
but  the  Epistles  are  also  placed  in  order  of  time,  and  in- 
terspersed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mr.  Townsend's 
''  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  HistO' 
rical  Order  "  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  id 
the  English  language. 

2.  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  narrativei 
or  memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their 
proper  chronological  order.  These  are  very  numerooS) 
according  to  the  plans  which  their  several  authors  pro- 
posed to  themselves.  Among  foreign  authors,  the  Latin 
Harmony  of  Chemnitz  (or  Chemnitius)  is  the  most  ei- 
teemed :  and  among  our  British  divines  those  of  Dn* 
Doddridge  and  Macknight  are  most  generally  read,  on 
account  of  their  valuable  expositions  and  commentarieSi 
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BOOK  II. —ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 

SCRIPTURE. 


X HE  Literary  History  of  the  Sacred  Volume  having  thus 
been  considered,  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  its  Inter- 
pretation :  and  here  the  various  subsidiary  means  for 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers  first  demand 
attention.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  present  book :  the  remaining  chapters  will  show,  in 
what  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be  com- 
municated, expounded,  and  applied. 


Chapter  I. 

OK  THE   SEKSE   OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Section  I,  —  On  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

Man,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his 
Creator  the  faculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men, 
by  means  of  certain  signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his 
mind.  Hence,  his  organs  of  speech  are  so  constructed, 
that  he  is  capable  of  forming  certain  articulate  sounds 
expressive  of  his  conceptions  ;  and  these,  being  fitly  dis- 
posed together,  constitute  discourse  ;  which,  whether  it 
be  pronounced  or  written,  must  necessarily  possess  the 
power  of  declaring  to.  others  what  he  wishes  they  should 
understand. 

I.  Nature  of  Words.  —  The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by 
which  men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other, 
are  termed  words  ;  whether  these  are  orally  uttered  or 
described  by  written  characters ;  the  idea,  or  notion,  at- 
tached to  any  word,  is  its  signification  ;  and  the  ideas 
which   are  expressed  by  several  words  connected  to* 
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gether,  —  that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and  propositioiM^ 
and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  others^— 
are  called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thnii 
if  a  person  utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  indiri- 
dual  attaches  the  same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  t0 
understand  the  latter,  or  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  In 
words.  If  we  transfer  this  to  sacred  subjects,  we  mij 
define  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  iti 
meaning,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  unde^ 
standing  of  man,  by  means  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
by  means  of  the  ideas  comprised  in  those  words* 

Every  word  must  have  some  meaning. —  Although 
in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words  which  ad^ 
mit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  speech  there  if 
only  one  true  sense  attached  to  any  word,  which  sense  il 
indicated  by  the  connection  and  series  of  the  discourM^ 
by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other 
circumstances,  unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely  in- 
tended.   The  same  usage  obtains  in  the  sacred  writings. 

IL  The  Sense  of  Scripture  defined. 

1.  The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  in  Scripture  ii 
that  which  the  words  signify  or  require,  in  their  natural 
and  proper  acceptation.    Thus,  in 

Geni.  1.  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  wordi 
mean  what  they  literally  import,  and  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  letter.  So,  in  John  x.  30.  the  words,  /  and  the  Father 
are  one,  so  distinctly  and  unequivocally  assert  the  deity  of  Chriit 
and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father,  that  it  is  difficult  to  coa- 
ceive  how  any  other  than  their  proper  and  literal  meaning  couM 
ever  be  given  to  them. 

The  literal  sense  has  been  termed  the  Historicai 
Sense,  as  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  used  by  a  writer  at  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  x.  5.  Isa.  xi.  11.  and  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  word  isles  or  islands  signifies  every  inhabited  re- 
gion, particularly  all  the  Western  Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea,  and  the  seats  of  Japbet's  posterity,  viz.  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Asia  Minor^  and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  regions. 

2.  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification 
of  a  passage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed, 
there  is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  hidden  meaning, 
this  is  termed  the  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  :  and  this 
■ense  is  founded  not  on  a  transfer  of  words  from  one  sig- 
nification to  another,  but  on  the  entire  application  of  the 
matter  itself  to  a  different  subject.    Thus, 

Exod.  XXX.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi.  —  What  is  here  said  concern- 
ing the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  understand  spiritual- 
ly of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God,  with 
has  own  blood.    (Heb.  ix.  7 — 20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been 
divided  into  allegorical,  typical,  and  parabolic. 

(1.)  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, besides  the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  faith  or  spiritual  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  sense,  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand  Gal. 
iy.  24.  in  our  version  rendered,  which  things  are  an  aUegori^ : 
literally,  which  things  are  aUegorically  spoken,  or,  which  things  are 
thus  allegorized  by  me;  that  is,  under  the  veil  of  the  literal 
sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense. 

(2.)  The  Typical  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  ob- 
jects or  prophetic  visions,  secret  things  are  represented, 
whether  present  or  future ;  especially  when  certain  trans- 
actions, recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  presignify  or 
shadow  forth  those  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

Thus,  in  Psal.  xcv.  11.  the  words,  thei/  should  not  enter  into  iny 
rest,  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  Promised  Land;  but,  typically,  the  entering  into  rest 
and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  through  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(S.)  Tlie  Parabolic  Sense  is,  when,  besides  the  jjlaiqi 
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and  obvious  meaning  of  the  thing  related,  an  occait  or 
spiritual  sense  is  intended.  As  this  chiefly  ocean  ■ 
passages  of  a  moral  tendency,  the  parabolic  has  by  wme 
writers  been  termed  the  moral  or  tropological  sense. 

Of  this  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents :  the  design  d 
¥7hich  is  to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perfooi 
are  suited  to  their  situations  and  the  talents  which  they  seTenl^ 
receive ;  that,  whatever  good  a  man  possesses,  he  has  recdfsi 
from  God,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  improve  that  good;  and  tbtf 
the  grace  and  temporal  mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power 
which  a  man  has  of  improving  them.  Thus,  also,  the  injunctioa 
in  Deut.  xxv.  4.  relative  to  muzzling  the  ox  while  treading  ort 
the  com,  is  explained  by  St.  Paul  with  reference  to  the  right  of 
maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.    (1  Cor.  ix.  9—11.) 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  di& 
ferent  senses  here  mentioned ;  but,  as  they  have  all  one 
common  foundation,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad- 
duce others  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  whes 
stating  the  rules  for  interpreting  the  sense  of  Scripture 
after  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  instances  above  quoted 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  subsisting  be- 
tween them. 

3.  The  Moral  Sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by 
the  late  Professor  Kant,  of  Berlin,  (whose  philosophical 
system  has  obtained  many  followers  on  the  Continent,)  c<m- 
sists  in  setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation,  and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  which,  agreeably  to  grammatical 
interpretation,  contain  nothing  coincident  with  the 
moral  dictates  of  unassisted  reason.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  that  it  be 
possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning  to  the  passage ;  —  it  is 
of  little  moment,  how  forced  or  unnatural  it  may  be. 
Against  this  mode  of  interpretation  (which  is  here  noticed 
in  order  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard)  the  following 
weighty  objections  have  been  urged  :  — 

(I.)  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture,  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  an  interpretation  :  for  this  moral  in- 
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■  does  not  enquire  what  the  Scriptures  actually 
kteacb  by  their  own  declarations,  but  what  they  ought 
teach,  agreeably  to  his  opinions. 

2.)  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the 
e  ef  this  mode  of  interpretation  :  viz.  that  the  gram- 
ical  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted 
is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a 
meut,  which  reason  alone  could  not  discover  and 
htantiate. 

fe.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unne- 
:  for  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our 
"uction  in  religlDU  and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are 
Dstrued  as  applying  directly  or  by  consequence  to  the 
moral  iieceKBitieB  of  every  man.  And,  although  there  are 
passages  of  difficult  explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  antiquity  and  peculiar 
languages  of  the  Scriptures  ;  yet,  in  most  instances  these 
passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines  ;  and,  when  they  do, 
the  doctrines  in  question  are  generally  taught  in  other 
and  plainer  passages. 

(4'.)  As,  on  this  plan, .the  mere  possibility  of  attaching 
a  moral  import  to  a  text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  con- 
sidering it  as  a  true  eignitication;  almost  every  passage 
must  be  susceptible  of  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as 
was  tiie  case  during  the  reign  of  the  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical mode  of  interpretation,  which  has  long  since  been 
exploded.  This  must  produce  confusion  in  religious  in- 
struction, want  of  confidence  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  a 
suspicion  as  to  its  divine  authority  :  for  this  must  be  the 
natural  effect  of  the  moral  interpretation  on  the  majo- 
rity of  minds. 

(5.)  Lastly,  if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  how  insin- 
cerity and  deceit,  on  the  part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be 
lelected  and  exposed.  {Schmucker's  Elementary  Course 
'f Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  272,  273.) 

h  Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern 
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critics,  that  the  Declarations  of  Jesus  Christ  ud 
Apostles  are  an  Accommodation  to  popular  on 
AND  PREJUDICE.    For  Dot  Only  do  the  advocateiofl 
hypothesis  make  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  but 
violate  the  fundamental  and  unexceptionable  prindlMf!'^ 
of  interpretation,  and  deny  that  authority  and  crc 
which  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  both  to  Jesus  vi^ 
his   Apostles.     How    little    foundation   this  system 
accommodation  really  has,  will  appear  from  the  folloi 
arguments :  — 

(I.)  The  moral  character  of  Jesus  and  his  A| 
renders  such  a  supposition  inadmissible. 

(2.)  The  supposition,  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  jnr 
pagated  falsehoods  under  the  garb  of  truth,  is  overti 
by  the  fact,  that  miracles  evinced  their  high  authority 
teachers. 

(3.)  No  sure  criterion  can  be  given,  which  shall 
us  to  distinguish  between  such  of  their  declarations  tt 
they  believed  themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  so-' 
commodated  themselves  to  the  erroneous  notions  of  Aft 
Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  universally  true ;  and  what  is  only  local  or 
temporary.  The  theory  of  accommodation  involves  Ao 
whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 

(4.)  Many  of  those  coincidences  between  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  Jewish  opinions,  which  have  bees 
referred  to  accommodation,  cannot  even  be  proved  to  be 
historically  true.  The  rabbinical  writings,  which  are 
appealed  to,  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  age  oi 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josepboi 
do  not  uniformly  exhibit  the  ideas  which  were  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  resident  in  Palestine.  Moreover,  the  re- 
presentations contained  in  these  works,  and  also  in  some 
apocryphal  books,  differ  in  a  variety  of  respects  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  If,  however,  some  ol 
the  instructions  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  did  coincidi 
with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,   it  will  by  lu 
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follow  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erro- 
s.     So  far  as  these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct 
were  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  Jesus :  and  the 
idence  of  God  may,  by  previous  intimations  of  them, 
paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  peculiar 
ines  of  Christianity. 
(Si)  The  necessity  for  such  an  accomodation,  on  the 
*  *^J"^  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  cannot  be  proved.     {Ibid. 
'^^^*"Lpp.229,  230.) 


»i  11. —  Rules    for  Investigating   the   Meaning    of  Worda 

generally. 

Snce  words  compose  sentences,  from  which  the  mean- 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  necessary  that 
individual  meaning  of  such  words  be  ascertained,  be- 
we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Holy 
rrit.  As  the  same  method  and  the  same  principles  of 
terpretation  are  common  both  to  the  sacred  volume  and 
the  productions  of  uninspired  man,  the  signification  of 
"Vords  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  sought  precisely  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  in  other 
^rorks  usually  is  or  ought  to  be  sought.  And  since  no 
text  of  Scripture  has  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must 
endeavour  to  find  out  that  one  true  sense  precisely  in  the 
tfune  manner  as  we  would  investigate  the  sense  of  any 
flitient  writer :  and  in  that  sense,  when  so  ascertained, 
"we  ought  to  acquiesce,  unless  by  applying  the  just  rules 
of  interpretation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  has  been  mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only 
just,  true,  and  critical  sense  of  the  place.  The  following 
general  rules  will  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose  :  — 

1.  Ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  or  notion  affixed  to  a  word  by 
the  persons  in  general,  by  whom  the  language  either  is  now  or 
hnnerly  was  spoken,  and  especially  in  the  particular  connection 
ID  which  such  notion  is  affixed. 

Hie  meaning  of  a  word  used  by  any  writer,  is  the  meaning  affixed 
to  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediateli/  wrote.     For  there  is  a  kind  of 
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natural  compact  between  those  who  write  and  those  who  spoak  a  laH;: 
guage ;  by  which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use  words  in  a  ceitiii. 
sense,  be,  therefore,  who  uses  such  words  in  a  different  significatiflo^ 
in  a  manner  violates  that  compact,  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  noi. 
into  error,  contrary  to  the  design  of  God,  «  who  will  have  all  menial 
be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  (1  Tim.  ii.  4) 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained,  unlei 
weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be  abandoned 
or  neglected. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  a  word  ii 
the  following  cases ;  viz. 

(I .)  If  such  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  clearly  revealed  in  tht 
Scriptures. 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  t|itC 
which  it  appears  to  present :  as  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  compared  with  Luke  i. 
17.  and  Matt.  xi.  14. 

3.  Where  a  word  has  several  significations  in  common  luCi 
that  must  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  question, 
and  which  is  consistent  with  an  author's  known  character, 
sentiments,  and  situation,  and  the  known  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote.   • 

For  instance,  the  word  Blood,  which,  on  various  accounts,  is  very  sig- 
nificant in  the  Sacred  Writings,  denotes — our  naturcU  descent  from  one 
common  family,  in  Acts  xvii.  26. ;  —  death  in  Heb.  zii.  4. ;  the  Sujftar^ 
ings  and  Death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for  the  souls  qf 
sinners,  in  Rom.  v.  9.  and  £ph.  i.  7. ;  and  also  as  the  procuring  cause 
of  our  justification  in  Rom.  v.  9.,  and  of  our  sanctification  in  Heb.  iz.  14. 

4.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  derived 
from  etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in 
that  frequently  uncertain  science;  because  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  a  word  is  frequently  very  different  from  its  common 
meaning. 

5.  The  distinctions  between  words  which  are  apparently 
synonymous,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  the  119th  Psalm  there  are  ten  different  words,  pointing  out  the 
word  of  God ;  viz.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Com- 
mandments, Precepts,  Testimonies,  Righteousness,  and  Trutli  or 
Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  words,  though  usually  considered  as 
synonymous,  are  not  literally  synonymous,  but  refer  to  some  latent 
and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Divine  Word,  whose  manif<dd 
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lUencies  and  perfectioiis  are  thus  illustrated  with  much  elegant 
etgr  of  diction. 

!.  The  epithets  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers  are  also  to  be 
efiiUy  wdghed  and  considered,  as  all  of  them  have  either  a 
larative  or  explanatory  force,  or  serye  to  distinguish  one  thing 
n  another,  or  unite  these  two  characters  together. 

'•  Greneral  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent, 
I  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
lerstood  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  must  depend  upon 
scope,  subject-matter,  context,  and  parallel  passages. 

Hie  word  live,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8.,  it  is  evident  both  from  the  subject 
tier  and  the  context,  must  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  not  as 
^ying  the  apostle's  natural  life  or  existence. 

).  The  more  simple  sense  is  always  that  which  is  the  genuine 
aning. 


Skctiok  III.  —  On  the  Subsidiary  Means  for  ascertaining  the  Sense 
of  Scripture.  —  Direct  Testimonies  for  ascertaining  the  Usus 
Loquendi. 

§  1.  — The  Testimony  of  Contemporary  Writers. 

The  most  important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to 
lom  the  language  to  be  investigated  was  vernacular : 
d,  where  it  is  indubitable,  its  evidence  is  abundantly 
fficient.  This  testimony  may  be  drawn  from  three 
urces,  viz.  I.  From  the  definitions  of  words ;  II.  From 
amples,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and,  III.  From 
rallel  passages. 

I.  With  regard  to  definitions,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
ssary,  than  to  take  good  care  that  the  definition  be 
ill  understood ;  and  to  consider  how  much  weight  the 
aracter  of  the  writer  who  defines,  may  properly  give 
it. 

[f,  for  instance,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  St.  Paul  means 
the  body  of  Christ;  we  may  learn  it  from  £ph.  i.  23.,  where  it  is 
med  by  the  church :  thus, ,  ,  ,  tJie  church,  which  is  his  body,  thejul- 
f  of  him  thatJUieth  aU  in  all 
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Heb.  zi.  1.  contains  a  definition  of  faith;  which  is  there  said  to  km 
the  substance  of  things  hojyed/or,  and  the  evidence  ofthin^  not  seen* 

II.  Examples  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  also 
show  us  the  usiis  loquendi  and  force  of  words  -;  but  in 
order  to  judge  correctly,  and  to  make  proper  distinctioii% 
a  good  understanding  and  considerable  practice  are 
highly  necessary. 

1.  By  Examples  is  meant,  that  the  writer  who  uses  a  particular 
word,  though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives,  in  some 
one  or  more  passages,  an  example  of  what  it  means,  by  exhibit- 
ing its  qualities  or  showing  the  operation  of  it.    Thus, 

1.  In  order  to  explain  the  word  righteousness,  which  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  we  must  examine  whtt 
examples  of  righteousness  are  added  in  each  passage. 

2.  In  Gal.  iv.  3.  St.  Paul  uses  the  term,  elements  of  the  world,  at 
first  without  an  explanation :  but  afterwards  we  have  an  example  of 
the  meaning  of  it  in  Gal.  iv.  9.,  where  the  expression  is  used  of  the  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  preceded  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  includes  the  idea  of  incompleteness  and 
imperfection. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Subject,  in  innumerable  instances,  helps 
to  define  which  meaning  of  a  word  the  writer  attaches  to  it,  in 
any  particular  passage. 

For  instance,  the  word  grace  denotes  pardon  of  sin,  divine  benevo- 
lence, divine  aid,  temporal  blessings,  &c. ;  but  which  of  these  senses 
it  bears  in  any  particular  passage,  is  to  be  determined  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

III.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  usus  loquendiy  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  meaning  of  a  passage,  recourse  is  in  the  next 
place  to  be  had  to  the  Comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages, that  is,  of  those  passages  which  bear  some  degree 
of  resemblance  in  sentiment,  language,  or  idiom :  and  the 
comparison  of  them  is  a  most  important  help  for  interpret- 
ing such  parts  of  Scripture  as  may  appear  to  us  obscure 
or  uncertain  :  for,  on  almost  every  subject,  there  will  be 
found  a  multitude  of  phrases,  that,  when  diligently  col- 
lated, will  afford  mutual  illustration  and  support  to  each 
Other ;  the  truth,  which  is  more  obscurely  intimated  in 
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place,  being  expressed  with  greater  precision  in 


illelisms  are  either  near,  or  remote. •  in  the  former 
B  the  parallel  passages  are  sought  from  the  same 
ter ;-  in  the  latter  from  different  writers.  They  are 
iher  termed  adequate,  when  they  affect  the  whole  sub- 
t  proposed  in  the  text :  and  inadequate,  when  they  af- 
t  it  only  in  part:  but  the  most  usual  division  of  the 
Sogy  of  Scripture,  or  parallelisms,  is  into  verbal,  or  pa- 
leiisms  of  words,  and  real,  or  parallelisms  of  things. 

1.  A  Verbal  Parallelism  or  Analogy  is  that  in  which, 
comparing  two  or  more  places  together,  the  same 

urds  and  phrases,    the  same  mode  of  argument,   the 
ithod  of  construction,  and  the  same  rhetorical     | 
ire  respectively  to  be  found.  | 

2.  A  Real  Parallelism  or  Analogs  is,  where  the  aame 
ing  is  related,  the  same  doctrine  is  taught,  or 

e  tame  subject  is  discussed.  But  besides  these  two 
ecies  of  parallelisms,  there  is, 

3.  A  third,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which 
of  equal  importance  for  understanding  the  Scriptures : 
lii  has  been  termed   a   Parallelism  of  Members :    it 

jonsists  chiefly  in  a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  pa- 
llelism,  between  the  members  of  each  period ;  so  that 
two  lines  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall 
ttuver  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each 
"  T  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure. 
The^'tiature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the 
paod  characteristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews, 
^g  considered,  a  single  example  will  suffice  to  show 
^importance  of  this  help  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
ipoeiical  part^  of  Scripture. 

(xiv.  5 — 7.  is  confessedly  a  difficult  passage 
tf  Scripture,  but  by  considering  it  as  an  introverted pa- 
vUelism  (the  nature  of  which  is  defined  in  pp.  191, 192.), 
whop  Jebb  has  thrown  much  light  upon  those  verses. 
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<*  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee : 
The  passengers,  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways^ 
In  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  spring ; 
The  rain  also  filleth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength ; 
He  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion. 

**  The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as  construe* 
lively  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  continuous  sense :  the  intermediiiB 
four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical :  the  second,  constructivdj 
parallel  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth.  The  first  line 
seems  to  contain  the  character  of  a  confirmed  proficient  in  religion— 
his  strength  is  in  God;  the  sixth  line,  to  describe  his  final  beatification, 
— Ae  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion*  The  intermediate  quatrain  may 
be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  course  pursued  by  those 
who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy ;  they  are  passengers ;  but  they  know 
their  destination,  and  they  long  for  it ;  at  a  distance  from  the  temple, 
they  are  anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  very  highways  to  Jerusalem  an 
in  their  heart.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Affection  smooths  all 
difiiculties :  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  becomes  a  rich  well-watered 
valley ;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from  strength  to  strength ;  from 
one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to  another."  (Sacred  Literature, 
pp.  55,  56,) 

4.  As  it  requires  both  attention  and  practice,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  parallelisms,  the  fol- 
lowing hints  are  offered  in  the  hope  of  enabling  the  bi- 
blical student  to  compare  parallel  passages,  and  apply  them 
advantageously  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Ascertain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  we  read,  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the 
Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts*  Now  here  is  a  paral- 
lelism of  members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  that  God  Judges 
the  counsels  of  men ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons, 
and  with  unerring  impartiality.  The  apostle's  design  was,  to  show  that 
it  is  impossible  for  men  to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one 
another. 

2.  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  primarily  coming  from 
God,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonise  throughout;  yet,  as 
they  were  secondarily  written  by  different  authors,  on  various 
topics  and  in  different  styles,  those  books  are  in  the  first  instance 
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to  be  compared,  which  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  in 
the  same  language,  and  on  a  parallel  subject. 

*  By  comparing  Psal.  xzxviii.  10.  with  1  Sam.  xiv.  26,  27.  (In  which 
Icnathan,  having  taken  some  honey  for  his  refreshment,  is  said  to 
kve  had  his  eyes  enlightened,)  we  shall  readily  apprehend  the  force  of 
Ae psalmist's  complaint,  that  the  light  of  his  eyes  was  gonejrom  him; 
ht  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  good  health  are  so  strong  as  to  sparkle  with 
Ae  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  them ;  whereas,  when  the  constitution 
tiwora  by  long  sickness,  or  broken  by  grief,  the  eyes  lose  their  vigour 
aid  brilliancy,  and  in  cases  of  incipient  blindness,  the  light  gradually 
A2s  the  eyes. 

8.  Collect  all  those  similar  passages,  in  which  the  same  forms 
of  speech  occur,  and  the  same  topics  are  proposed;  and  consider 
veil,  whether  they  are  really  parallel,  that  is,  not  only  whether 
the  same  word,  but  also  the  same  thing,  answers  together,  in 
order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  concerning  it. 

It  often  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one 
of  vbich  obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When, 
tberefore^  words  of  such  various  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those 
passages  where  they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  considered  as 
parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any  one  were  to 
'  compare  Jonah  iv.  10.  (where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd  which 
came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night,  and  which  in  the  original 
Hebrew  is  termed,  the  son  of  a  night,)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5.  where 
Oiristians  are  called,  not  children  of  the  night,  but  children  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

4.  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves,  the  clearer 
and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate  one  that  is 
more  briefly  and  obscurely  expressed. 

5.  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passages,  the 
sense  of  which  is  uncertain. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way 
by  which  to  ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as  well 
as  parallelisms  of  things :  it  will  indeed  require  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  time  and  study,  which  evert/  one  may 
iiot  perhaps  be  able  to  give ;  but  individuals  thus  cir- 
cumstanced may  advantageously  facilitate  their  researches 
by  having  recourse  to  editions  of  the  Bible  with  parallel 
feferencesy  and  to  concordances,  the  most  useful  of 
vhich  are  specified  in  the  Appendix. 

H  2 
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§  2.  —  Anticnt  Versions. 

Of  the  Antient  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
their  uses  in  sacred  criticism,  an  account  has  already 
been  given  in  pages  91 — ^99.  It  may  here^be  remarked, 
that,  to  those  who  are  able  to  consult  them,  these  ye^ 
sions  afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible :  for  they  were  the  works  of  men  who  enjoyed 
several  advantages  above  the  moderns  for  understanding 
the  original  languages  and  the  phraseology  of  Scripturet 
A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the  propriety  of  tbis 
remark. 

In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind,  (Gen. 
iii.  1 5.)   God  said  to  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  parent 
And  I  will  put  enmiii/  between  thee  and  the  woman^  and  betwen 
thy  seed  and  her  seed,  and  IT  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  li 
our  authorised  translation  rightly  expounds  it,)  shaU  bruise  tiof 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.    But  in  the  Anglo-RomiA 
version,  after  the  Latin  vuIgate,  (which  has  ipsa  conteret  capd 
tuum,)  it  is  rendered.  She  shall  bruise  his  head,  as  if  a  womas 
should  do  it ;  which  the  Romanists  interpreting  of  the  Yirgoi 
Mary,  ascribe  to  her  this  great  victory  and  triumph  over  sin  and 
Satan,  and  are  taught  to  say  in  their  addresses  to  her,  *'  Adoro 
et  benedico  sanctissimos  pedes  tuos,  quihus  antiqui  serpentis  eapui 
calcdsti;**    that  is,  *'  I   adore  and   bless  thy   most  holy  feet, 
whereby  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  old  serpent."    That 
this  rendering  of  the  Romanists  is  erroneous,  is  proved  by  th^ 
Septuagint  Greek  version,  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  by 
the  Syriac  version,  all  of  which  refer  the  pronoun  IT  to  the  seei^ 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman  herself.    (Bp.  Beveridge'^ 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  vol.  ix.  pp.  255,  254,    Agier,  Proph^tie^ 
concernant  J^sus  Christ  et  TEglise,  pp.  245,  244.) 

With  regard  to  the  use  and  application  of  the  Antienl^ 
Versions,  as  a  subsidiary  mean  for  ascertaining  the  sens^ 
of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  remark  that,  as  no  on^ 
version  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  reliance  oughts 
not  to  be  implicitly  placed  on  any  one  translation.  Ver- 
sions of  versions,  that,  is  versions  not  made  immediately 
from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Greek  of* 
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i  New  Testament,  are  of  authority  only  to  determine 
s  meaning  of  the  version  from  wliich  (hey  are  taken. 
t>  The  Alexandrian  or  Septaagint  Greek  Version,  from 
very  great  antiqm'ty,  and  its  influence  on  the  style  of 
>    New  Testament,  claims   the  first   place.     Next  i 


.  The  Syriac  Peschito,    which    is    particularly  aer- 
leable  for  the  interpretation  of  Ihe  New  Testament. 
III.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  with    the  exception  of  the 

s  the  third  place. 
JV.  The  Targums,  or  Chaldcc  Paraphrases,  especially 
at  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,    illustrate    many  difficult 
ssages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
ESlament. 

V.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  the  historian 
!  the  Jewish  nation,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  aa- 
:  for  though,  on  some  occasions,  he  fol- 
wed  the  Septuagint  version,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he 
Mived  his  representations  of  sacred  history  from  the 
Jebrew  text,  by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of  that  ver- 
n  very  many  places.     With  regard  to  these  he  is  an 

nidence  of  gieal  auLhorilj,  Tui-  111:  is    more  arilient  than. 

e  other  translators,  except  the  Alexandrian  or  Septu- 
pat:  the  Chaldee  was  his  vernacular  dialect;  nndaahc 
Ws  a  learned  priest,  and  subsequently  a  commander  of 
Q  Galilee,  during  the  war  with  the  Romans,  be 
ns  well  versed  la  all  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military 
Wtters.  His  readers,  however,  will  find  it  necessary. 
It  rashly  to  give  evidence  to  all  his  statements,  espe- 
Dallysuch  as  are  warped  in  favour  of  his  own  nation,  or 
;nof  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temple  of 
.'Bolomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod. 
'  VI.  Other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  He- 
irewand  Greek  originals  follow  next  in  order. 
'"Antient  versions  need  not  to  be  consulted,  except 
(Buages  that  are  really  difScuIt,  or  unless  an  examination 
tf  them  be  instituted  for  some  special  object  of  inquiry. 
H  3 
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§  S.  —  Scholiasts  and  Glossographen. 

L —  Nature  of  Scholia. 

Scholia  are  short  notes  on  antient  authors*  and  are  of 
two  kinds  —  exegetical  or  explanatory,  and  grammaikJL 
The  former  briefly  explain  the  sense  of  passages,  and  are^ 
in  fact,  a  species  of  commentary ;  the  latter,  which  are 
here  to  be  considered,  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning 
of  tioords  by  other  words  which  are  better  known.  Such 
Scholia  are  extant  on  most  of  the  antient  classic  authon. 
On  the  Old  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  antient 
scholia  extant ;  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  se-. 
veral  collections,  which  present  themselves  under  three 
classes. 

1 .  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
in  their  homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  eiplained 
the  force  of  particular  words. 

The  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  in  particular,  abound  with  these  scholia; 
and  from  his  worlcs,  as  well  as  those  of  Origen  and  other  fathen* 
Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  more  modem  Greek  ezpositorii 
have  extracted  what  those  illustrious  men  had  concisely  stated  relatife 
to  the  meaning  of  words. 

2.  Scholia,  written  either  in  the  margin,  within  the  text,  or  at  the 
end  of  manuscripts. 

Many  uf  this  deacription  have  been  published  separately  by  Wetstein 
in  the  notes  to  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Matthsei  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

5.  Antient  Scholia,  which  are  also  exegetical  or  explanatory. 

These,  in  fact,  are  short  commentaries :  an  account  of  itkose  which 
are  most  deserving  of  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  author's  larger  Introduction,  to  which  the  reader 
is  necessarily  referred. 

II.  —  Nature  of  Glossaries. 

A  Glossary  differs  from  a  Lexicon  in  this  respect,  that 
the  former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  ex- 
planation, while  the  latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of 
words. 

The  authors  of  the  most  antient  Glossaries  are  Hesychius,  Suidas, 
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ronnuE,  Phodua,  iinil  Cyril  of  Aleiandria,  Tlie  celebrated 
BSti  selected  from  iJie  tbree  first  of  tliesE  »ritei-s,  and  alE«  from  the 
nclagicon  MagTium  whatever  related  to  the  Se\r  Testament,  and 

mesi  frocQ  which  SchleuBoer  lias  eitraeted  the  most  valnable 
et,  and  inserted  it  in  bis  well-knuwn  and  excellent  Greek  Leiicoa 
«  New  Teatamenl. 

a  escimaciiig  the  valde  of  scholiasts  and  glosso- 
lAPHERs,  and  also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for 
certaining  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  it  is  of  im- 
irtance  to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote  from  their 
lowledge  of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the 
suit  of  their  own  learning,  or  whether  they  com- 
iled  from  others.  Almost  all  the  scholia  now  extant 
e  compiled  from  Chrysostora,  Origen,  or  some  other 
Aers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  ;  if  tlje  scholiast 
ave  compiled  from  good  authorities,  his  labours  have  a 
0  our  attention.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
g  of  a  scholiast  (and  the  same  remark  will  equally 
^ply  to  the  glossographer),  he  becomes  the  more  de- 
Krviag  of  our  confidence  :  but  this  point  can  only  be 
determined  by  daily  and  constant  use. 


I 


1 4.  —On  the  Testimony  of  Fortignera  who  liave  acquired  a  Language. 

The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have 
Mquired  a  language,  are  an  important  help  for  ascer- 
affixed  to  a  word  by  those  persons  by 
*fioni  6uch  language  was  formerly  spoken.  Thus  the 
wilingB  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  were  Jews,  and  also 
Itose  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  may  be  bcne- 
ilustrate  the  meaning  of  Greek  words  ; 
l^'cauae,  although  foreigners,  they  well  understood  the 
fi'wlt  language.  Grotius,  Eisner,  RapheliuB,  Loesner, 
^jpke,  Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics  and 
"■Bntatorg,  have  successfully  applied  the  productions  of 
H  4 
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the  above-named  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dankd 
writers,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phraseology  of  theKbk 
For  an  account  of  their  publications,  we  are  obliged  11 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  to  Volume  11.  of  At 
larger  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledgi 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  following  rules  and  cautions  will  be  useful  in  ap- 
plying the  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writer^ 

towards  ascertaining  the  Usus  Loquendi :  — 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  to  be  promiscuously  used. 

2.  We  must  obserre  in  what  sense  each  of  the  Gre^  writers  lai 
t)ie  expression  which  oc.curs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  what  plaoOi  ii 
what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  seek  illustration  from  profane  authors  of  AM 
passages  and  expressions  which  may  more  properly  be  explained  froa 
Jewish  sources. 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of  those  espn^ 
sions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 

5.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted  with  a  view  of  proving  the  ealSn 
purity  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers;  nor,  that  the  rules,  vbich 
(it  may  be  found)  tliey  observed,  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  to  d^ 
termine  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient,  when  a  single  word  in  a  phrase  used  in  A* 
New  Testament  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove  that  the  latter 
may  properly  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  former. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously  compared 
with  certain  writers  of  the  New  Testament  than  with  others,  as  Thtt- 
cydides  with  Saint  Paul ;  and  particular  modes  of  expression  may  b> 
more  happily  illustrated  from  some  authors  than  from  others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  applied 
to  the  illustration,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of  the  ideas  an^ 
subjects  of  the  sacred  writers.     This,  however,  must  be  done  witl* 
the  greatest  caution.     (Beckii  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  No^^ 
Testamenti,  pp.  148,  149.) 


ISkctiok  IV.  —  Indirect  Testimonies  for  ascertaining  the  Usus 

Loquendi. 

§1.  —  Of  the  Context. 

I.  Context  defined. 

Another  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating; 
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the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  of 
the  Context,  or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  of  a  discourse  :  as  this  alone,  in  many 
instances,  can  enable  us  to  determine  that  signification 
which  is  best  adapted  to  any  word  or  passage. 

The  context  of  a  discourse  in  the  Scriptures,  may  com- 
prise either  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or 
iections,  entire  chapters,  or  tvhole  books.     Thus, 

).  bu  the  passage  unJer  esaminnlion,  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  porta  of  tlie  epistle,  which  belong  to  it^ 
ire  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters. 

2.  jr  Isa.  li.  be  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reaJer  must  not 
Jop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  \m  perusal  to  the  12th  verse 
(if  cli.lii.;  for  these  together  form  one  subject  or  argument  of 
prediction.in  which  the  prophet  i»  announcing  to  his  countrymen 
the  certainty  of  their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Bubylonish 
aptivitj.  This  entire  portion  ought  therefore  to  be  read  at 
once,  in  order  to  apprehend  fully  the  prophet's  meaning. 

3.  In  like  manner,  the  verses  from  v.  13.  of  ch.  lii.  to  the  end 
Dfch.liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  suEferings 
of  die  Messiah.  Here  then  is  a  wrong  division  of  chapters,  to 
*hich  no  regard  should  be  paid  in  examining  the  context  of  a 

Ch.  IL  ought  to  include  v.  12.  of  ch.  hi.  and  ch.  lii.  ought 
t  V.  13.  and  be  continued  to  the  end  of  ch.liii. 
inner,  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St. 
:o  the  Colossians  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  third 
ightest  attention  to  this  point  will  enable  &  dili- 
I  add  numerous  other  examples. 
1*11.  Hints  for  examining  the  Context. 
I'll  Investigate  each  word  of  every  passage. 
■'%•  Next,  examine  the  entire  passage  with  minute  attention. 
a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several 
Pf  tile  preceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book, 
f  be  perused,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times. 

I,  ihM  otherwise  difficult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  1 8.  There- 
rrcy  on  whom  he  V}Ul  have  mercy,  and  wham  he  KSt  he 
I  became  perfectly  clear  by  a  close  eiainination  of  Ibe 
niDg  at  Tcne  I8>  of  chapter  viji.  uid  reiuUng  to  the  end 
f  lluelevenlb  cbapter;  thLi  portiou  of  the  epJMle  being  most  inti- 
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3.  A  verse  or  passage  must  not  be  connected  with  a  remott 
context,  unless  the  latter  agree  better  with  it  than  a  netnr 
context. 

Thus  Rom.  ii.  16.  although  it  makes  a  good  sense  if  omiiedsi 
with  the  preceding  verse,  makes  a  much  better  when  j<uned  widi  wm 
12.  (the  intermediate  verses  being  read  parenthetically  as  in  die  auliiOP- 
ised  version) ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper  contexL 

4.  Examine  whether  the  writer  continues  his  discourse,  latim 
suppose  him  to  make  a  transition  to  another  ailment,  when  m 
fact  he  is  prosecuting  the  same  topic. 

Rom.  V.  13.  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  rematk.  From  tfatt 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  St.  Fkul  produces  a  strong  argumesi 
to  prove,  that  as  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Chraft 
to  redeem  them  from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  been  afforded  equally 
to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  perceive  the  full  force,  tfaerefbn^ 
of  the  apostle's  conclusion,  we  must  read  the  conitmuaUon  of  his  aign- 
ment  from  verse  12.  to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  Parentheses  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  shouU 
be  particularly  regarded :  but  no  parenthesis  should  be  interposed 
without  sufficient  reason. 

Parentheses  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  H^ 
brew  language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old  Tei- 
tament.     But  in  the  New  Testament  they  are  frequent,  especially  is     ] 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul;  who,  after  making  numerous  digressioai^     ' 
(all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  his  main  subject,)  I^ 
turns  to  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  ii.,  verses  13,  14,  and  15.  are  obviously  parentbeii- 
cal,  because  the  context  evidently  requires  verses  12.  and  16.  to  be 
read  together.     In  Rom.  v.,  verses  12.   18,  19.  evidently  form  oM 
continued  sentence ;  and  all  the  intermediate  verses  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  though  they  are  not  marked  as  such  in  dM 
authorised  translation.       1  Cor.  viii.  1.    beginning  with  the  woi^ 
Khotuledge  puffeth  up,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  first  clause  in  verse  4.,  i* 
in  like  manner  parenthetical.     The  connexion,  therefore,  of  the  fii^ 
with  the  fourth  verse  is  this :  —  Novoy  as  touching  thmgt  qffhred  ttHf* 
idols,  we  know  that  we  have  ail  knowledge.  —  We  know  that  an  idol  ** 
nothing,  &c.     1  Cor.  x.  29.  latter  clause,  and  verse  SO.  are  parenthed' 
cal ;  as  also  are  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  10.  which  are  so  printed  in  our  veniois* 
A  still  more  signal  instance  of  parenthesis  occurs  in  Eph.  iii.  whe^ 
the  first  and  fourteenth  verses  are  connected,  the  twelve  intermedial^ 
verses  (2.  to  13.)  being  parenthetical ;  as  also  is  1  Tim.  L  ferses  S.  P^ 
17.  inclusive. 
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6.  No  explanation  must  be  admitted  but  that  which  auita  the 

7.  Where  no  connexion  exists  with  the  preceding  and  BubBO- 
jiient  parts  ofa  book,  none  should  be  sought. 

This  observation  npplies  solely  to  the  Proserbs  of  Solomon,  and 
:hieSy  in  the  if  nth  and  Tollawing  chapters ;  which  Torm  the  second 
larl  of  tliat  book,  and  ore  composed  of  sentences  or  proverbs,  totally 

Slinct  and  unconnected,  though  tach  individual  precept  is  pregnant 
fa  the  most  wdghty  inslructioD. 
5  2.  —  Of  the  Sabjecl-MBtler, 
Although,  in  ititerpretiug  words  that  have  various 
meanings,  some  degree  of  uncertainty  n]a,y  exist  as  to 
which  of  their  different  senses  is  to  be  preferred  ;  yet  the 
amhiguity  in  such  cases  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  in 
general  be  removed,  and  the  proper  signification  of  the 
pusage  in  question  may  be  determined  :  for  the  Subject- 
JlArrER — that  is,  the  topic  of  which  the  author  is  treat- 
bg— plainly  shews  the  sense  that  is  to  be  attached  to 
pj  particular  word.  For  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
Igents  introduced  in  the  Scripturesi  whose  words  and 
Bclions  are  recorded.     Thus, 

1.  Some  parts  of  (lie  Bible  are  written  in  a  responsive  or  dialt^ue 
!l>nn;a3the  [wenly-founb  Psalm,  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  Rom.  iji.  1 — 9. 
I^ld  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing  whn 
kttc  speaker,  and  what  is  the  specilic  topic  of  nllich  he  treats ;  and 
fro  by  not  attending  (o  the  frequent  and  very  elegant  changes  and 
KnaiioDs  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  itk 
■tpmphctic  writings, 

S.  The  Hebrew  word  *ltJ'3  (sB-sireR)  literally  signifies  the  jAiu, 
||f  1  netonyniy,  the  ^rift  beneath  the  skin;  and  by  a  synecdoche  it 
jJlnMa  tvery  animal,  especially  man,  considered  as  infirm  or  weak,  a> 
hi",  xriL  S.  Cursed  be  Ihe  man  that  Imttelh  in  man,  and  maketh 
iV*«<UiBnn;  but  that  the  wordjles/i  i«  to  be  understood  of  man 
^ia  Gen.  iL  12.  will  be  evident  on  the  slightest  inspeciian  of  [he 
Mw-nuttcr.  MI  Jhth  had  cotrvpled  his  way,  —  that  is,  all  men 
M  irhall}!  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness,  or  had  made  (heir 
*?  bT  life  abominable  throughout  the  world. 
H  6 
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3.  There  b  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  addreit  of  Jo 
wife  (Job  ii.  9.)  u  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Blett  ( 
ascribe  glory  to)  God  and  die,  or  in  a  different  signification,  Cktrse  d 
and  die,  as  it  u  rendered  in  our  authorised  version.     Circumstance 
shew  that  the  last  is  the  proper  meaning ;  because  as  yet  Job  had  nok 
sinned  with  his  lips,  and  consequently  his  wife  had  no  ground  for 
charging  him  with  indulging  a  vain  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject' 
matter  becomes  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
Scripture.     It  is  further  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  various  dispensations  of  God  to 
man,  which  are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings.    For 
although  the  Bible  comprises  a  great  number  of  books, 
written  at  different  times,  yet  they  have  a  mutual  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  and  refer,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  various,  but  progressively  increasing  degrees  of  light 
and  clearness,  to  dijuture  Saviour,  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  a  present  Saviour.     With  reference,  therefore, 
to  the  several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  whole  Bible  ought  to  be  attentively  con- 
sidered ;  but  as  each  individual  book  embraces  a  particular 
subject,  it  will  also  be  requisite  carefully  to  weigh  its 
subject-matter,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the 
author. 


§  3.  —  Of  the  Scope. 

I.  The  Scope  defined. 

A  consideration  of  the  Scope  or  design  which  the  in- 
spired author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in 
view,  essentially  facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible :  be- 
cause, as  every  writer  had  some  design  in  view,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  he  would  express  himself  in 
terms  adapted  to  his  purpose.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
scope,  therefore,  is  to  understand  the  chief  part  of  the 
book.    The  scope  of  an  author  is  eiiliex general  or  specials 
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I  by  the  former,  we  understand  (he  design  which  he  pro- 
Bptsed  to  himself  in  writing  his  book;  by  the  latter,  we' 
in  that  design  which  he  had  in  view,  when  writing  par- 
B&uiar  sectioDG,  or  even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book  or 
Itteatiae. 

.  Hints  for  asccrtaiiiinf^  the  Scope. 

he  means,  by  which  tn  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  par- 

Ificu/iir  section  or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with 

P  those  which  must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 

oftiero/  scope  of  a  book,  we  shall  briefly  consider  them 

logether  in  the  following  observations. 

1.  When  Ihe  scope  of  a  whole  book,  or  of  any  particular  por- 
lian  of  it,  ia  evpres^ly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  it  should   ■ 
be  carefully  observed.  ■ 

Tbe  scope  and  end  of  the  whole  Bible  collectively,  is  contained  fa  ^ 

H  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  states  in  S  Tim.  iii.  16i 

t  and  also  in  Rom.  iv.  4.      In  like  manner,  the  author  of  Eecle- 

B  announces,  at  the  beginning  of  his  boob,  the  subject  be  intenda 

Id  diicuss,  vii.  to  show  that  alt  human  afiain  are  vain,  uncertain,  frail, 

1   imperfect ;    and,  such    being   the  case,  he    procecda  to  inquire, 

1  man  of  all  Ids  labour,  which  he  lakeik  under  Ihe 

(Eccl.  i.  2,9.)     And  towards  Ihe  clow  of  the  same  book, 

a  the  same  subject,  the  truth  of  which  he  liad 

ovcd  by  experience.     So,  in  tlie  commencement  of  the  book  of  Fro- 

,   Solomon   distinctly  announces  their  scope   (ch,  i,   I — 4.6.). 

Ilk.  John  (xi.  31.)  announces  his  object  in  writing  bis  Gospel  to  be 

might  believe  llial  Jesus  la  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gon,  and 

that,  beliemng,  they  mishi  have  life  Ikroiigh  l,is  namei  tlierefore,  all 

those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  recorded  almost  exclusively 

by  this  evangelist,  are  lo  be  perused  with  reftteDCi:  to  this  particular 

9.  The  (cope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  ascertMned  from  the 
1,  upon  which  his  book  was  written,  and  also  from 

,  We  know  from  history  that  many  persons  disseminated  errors  and 
lefended  Judaism,  during  the  time  of  tbe  apostles ;  who  therefore 
oppose  and  refute  such  errors.  This  was  the 
ffcccasion  of  Saint  Peter's  second  epistle;  and  this  circumstance  will 
the  scope  of  many  of  the  other  apostolic  letters. 
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5.  The  express  conclusion,  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end  of 
an  argument,  demonstrates  his  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  28.,  after  a  long  discussion.  Saint  Paul  addslliB 
conclusion  :  —  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  man  is  juttyied  hjf  fA 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law :  hence  we  perceiye  with  what  design  tfas 
whole  passage  was  written,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  to  be  lefentil 
The  conclusions  interspersed  through  the  epistles  may  easily  be  asosr- 
tained  by  means  of  the  particles,  «  wherefore,*'  "  seeing  that,"  **  tbev^ 
fore,**  « then,**  &c.  as  well  as  by  the  circumstances  directly  mentioned 
or  referred  to. 


§  4.  -—  On  the  Analogy  of  Languages. 

1.  Analogy  of  Languages  defined. 

Analogy  of  languages  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  words. 

Analogy  means  similitude.  For  instance^  from  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  forms  of  words,  their  pofiitiooi 
connexion,  d:c.  in  one»  or  rather  in  many  cases,  we  agree 
to  establish  a  similarity  of  meaning,  where  the  phenomena 
are  the  same^  in  another.  This  analogy  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  of  all  that  is  established 
and  intelligible  in  language.  Thel  analogy  of  languagei 
is  of  different  kinds,  viz.  1.  the  Analogy  of  any  Particular 
Language  (that  is,  of  the  same  language  with  that  which 
is  to  be  interpreted),  the  principles  of  which  are  deve- 
loped by  grammarians.  This  kind  of  analogy  has  been 
termed  Grammatical  Analogy.  2.  The  Analogy  of  Kvf 
dred  Languages.  —  (Stuart's  Elements  of  LiterpretatioDt 
p.  50. ) 

n.  Use  of  Grammatical  Analogy. 

Grammatical  analogy  is  not  only  useful  in  finding  th6 
usus  loquendi,  but  is  also  applicable  to  some  doubtfiil 
cases  ;  for  instance,  when  the  kind  of  meaning,  generally 
considered,  is  evident*  (by  comparing  other  similar  word^ 
and  methods  of  speaking,  concerning  such  things,  apprO'^ 
priate  to  the  language,)  we  may  judge  of  the  especi^^ 
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fofce  or  power  of  the  word,  by  the  aid  of  grammtitical 

ttnaJogy. 

.  I  Pet,  V.  5.  where  many  crilioa  h»Te  stlaDheil  an  nophnlic 
■  to  F/Ha/iffuaaaiiu,  we  must  cumpare  Ihe  other  Greek  phrases 
h  relate  to  clothing  or  in»E5ting;    and  ihua  wo  khull  see  that  the 

ptpositions  Tfph  apfi,  and  «,  arc  used  in  compoaitioo  without  any 
jion    or   meaning   to    the   Terti    Ihereliy  ;    for   initance,    i/iaTmir 

n^iAAEiv,  aiufuBoKhtu',  or  f/i^aWtu;  simply  means  lo  put  on  a  gar- 
.     Consequently,  pyKD^gaiiTiiirdiii  means  no  more  than  frtvaaadat 

n'lh  which  it  la  commuted  by  Clemens  Romanus.      The  meaning, 

Hmrore,  of  the  aposUe  Peter's  eipreasion  —  ie  ctulhtduilh  humiiU^ 

'I.  Analogy  or  KrininED  Languages. 
nother  analogy  ib  that  of  Kindred  LahcuagbS) 
either  as  descended  from  one  common  slock,  ag  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Chaldect  and  Arabic  ;  or  derived  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

asides  the  critical  use  (o  which  the  Cognate  or  Kin- 
dred Languages  (a  notice  of  which  is  given  in  pp.  88 — 90. 
BUpr^,)  may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable 
UBtsIance  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings.  They 
Gonfirni  by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech, 
•Iready  known  to  us  from  some  other  source :  they  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  make 
I  fully  acquainted  with  the  force  and  meaning  of  ob- 
scure words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  re- 
main ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as 
well  as  the  primary  and  secondary  meaning  of  such  roots ; 
by  illustrating  words,  the  meaning  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  uncertain,  and  by  unfolding  the  meanings  of  other 
vords  that  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  or  are  only 
once  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Further,  the  cognate  Ian. 
guages  are  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  only  means  of 
ileading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  phrases,  or  idio- 
,lBatical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
»Ae  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  but 
which,  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  lan- 
, guages,  are  preserved  in  books  written  in  them. 
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Schleusner  has  availed  himself,  in  his  Lexicon,  of  the 
cognate  dialects,  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of 
the  New  Testament. 

IV.  In  consulting  the  cognate  languages,  however, 
much  care  and  attention  are  requisite,  lest  we  should  be 
led  away  by  an^  verbal  or  literal  resemblance  that  may 
strike  the  mind,  and  above  all  by  mere  etymologieSf 
which,  though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  advantage- 
ously referred  to,  are  often  uncertain  guides.  The  re- 
semblance or  analogy  must  be  a  real  one.  We  must, 
therefore,  compare  not  only  similar  tvords  snd  phra$eSf 
but  also  similar  modes  of  speech^  which,  though  perhaps 
differing  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  toords^  are  yet  evi- 
dently employed  to  designate  the  same  idea.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  illustrate  this  remark  :  — 

In  Matt.  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  not  where  to  kuf  his  head; 
which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  had  litenDf 
no  home  of  his  own.  But  condderable  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  two 
passages  from  the  ArabicHistory  of  Abulpharagius ;  in  the  first  of  whicbf  \ 
having  stated  that  Saladin  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  storming  of 
Tyre,  he  says,  that  no  place  now  remained  to  the  Franks,  where  thit 
COULD  LAY  THEIR  HEAD  except  Tyrc  I  and  again,  after  relating  that  the 
Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  he  says  that  no  flace  was 
LEFT  TO  THE  FRANKS,  on  the  coast  of  thxs  (the  Mediterranean)  ftOf 
WHERE  THEY  COULD  LAY  THEIR  HEAD.  ( Abulpharagil  HistoHa,  pp.406. 
591.)  From  these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelist's  mean- 
ing is,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and  fixed  place  of  residence. 


§  5.  —  Of  the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

I.  Analogy  of  Faith  defined. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith  may  be  defined  to  be  the  con* 
stant  and  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  Jundq* 
mental  points  of  faith  and  practice^  deduced  from  those 
passages  in  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  inspired 
penmen,  either  directly  or  expressly,  and  in  clear,  plain, 
and  intelligible  language.  Or,  more  briefly,  the  analogy 
of  faith  may  be  defined  to  be  that  proportion,  which  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel  bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close 
connexion  between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  Scripture.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  is  an  expression 
borrowed  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xii.6.) 
where  he  exhorts  those  who  prophesy  in  the  church  (that 
it,  those  who  exercise  the  office  of  authoritatively  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,)  to  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion,  or,  as  the  word  is  in  the  original,  the  Analogy 
of  Faith. 
n.  Hints  for  investigating  the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

1.  Whenever  any  doctrine  is  manifest,  either  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  divine  revelation,  or,  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  be 
weakened  or  set  aside  by  a  few  obscure  passages. 

No  truth  is  more  certain  in  religion,  or  is  more  frequently  asserted 
b  the  Bible  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  indivi- 
duals, but  also  towards  all  men.    (See  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  23. 
82.  John  iii.  1 6.    Tit.  ii.  11 ,  &c.  &c. )    If,  therefore,  any  passages  occur 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict  the  goodness  of  God,  as,  for 
instance,  that  He  has  created  some  persons  that  he  might  damn  them 
(as  some  have  insinuated),  in  such  case  the  very  clear  and  certain  doc- 
trine relative  to  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  to  be  impugned,  much  less 
set  aside,  by  these  obscure  places,  which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be 
illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear.    Thus  Prov.  xvi.  4.  has, 
^  several  eminent  writers,  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  predestination 
of  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but  without  any  found- 
ation.   The  passage,  however,  may  be  more  correctly  rendered.  The 
^d  hath  made  all  things  to  answer  to  themsdves,  or  aptly  to  refer  to 
one  another,  yea  even  the  wicked,  for  the  evil  day,  that  is,  to  be  the  exe- 
cutioner of  evil  to  others :  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed 
*e  rod  of  Jehovah  ( Isa.  x.  5. ),  and  his  sword.   (  Psal.  xvii.  13.)     But 
^ere  is  no  necessity  for  rejecting  the  received  version,  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
^  adorable  designs. 

2.  No  doctrine  can  belong  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  which  is 
founded  on  a  single  text. 

^'▼wy  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than  one 
place.    Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached  from  the 
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places  where  they  stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  OQDoezian  with  tfai 
whole  discourse. 

From  disregard  to  this  rule,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  aporik 
James  (v.  14,  15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
rendered  a  permanent  institution,  (by  her  miscalled  a  sacrament^  fbr  it 
was  never  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,)  from  a  mean  of  recoveiy,  to  a 
charm,  when  recovery  is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  bouL 

5.  The  WHOLE  system  of  revelation  must  be  explained,  so  n 
to  be  consistent  with  itself.  —  When  two  passages  appear  to  be 
contradictory,  if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  ascertunedi 
in  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretation  of  the  other. 

4.  An  obscure,  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  figurative  text  molt 
never  be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict  a 
plain  one. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  priodplcs 
ought  to  be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and  if  any  one  put 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  interpretation  cannot 
be  justified.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected  than  by  considerim 
every  doubtful  or  difiScult  text,  first  by  itself,  then  with  ita  context,  nl 
then  by  comparing  it  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  tin 
bringing  what  may  seem  obscure  into  a  consistency  with  what  is  phuB 
and  evident. 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  inculcated  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  founded  on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  d* 
pressions,  "  This  is  my  body,*'  &c.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.)  and  (whkh 
has  no  relation  to  the  supper),  <*  £at  my  flesh,  drink  my  blood." 
(John  vi.  51 — 58.)  But  independently  of  this,  we  may  further  condudi 
that  the  sense  put  upon  the  words  "  This  is  my  body"  by  the  chordi 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  the  true  one,  being  contrary  to  the  express  deds- 
ration  of  the  New  Testament  history,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  oor 
Lord  is  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  is  to  continue  '*  till  the  tiiM 
of  the  restitution  of  all  things;*'  (Actsiii.  21.)  that  is,  till  his  second 
coming  to  judgment.  How  then  can  his  body  be  in  ten  thousand  M* 
veral  places  on  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  We  may  further  add, 
that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  oor 
Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ^ 
actually  eat  his  own  flesh,  and  drink  his  own  blood :  a  conclusion  tla% 
so  obviously  contradictory  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  that  it  isii- 
tonishing  how  any  sensible  and  religious  man  can  credit  such  a  tenet. 

5.  Such  passages  as  are  expressed  with  brevity  are  to  be  ex* 
pounded  by  those  where  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  are  ex- 
pressed MOAE  LARGELY  and  fully. 
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L  The  doctrine  of  justification,  for  inBtanec,  is  briefly  «Uled  i« 
iii.;  but  tbnt  motnentout  doclrinc  ia  professedly  discuraed  in  Ihc' 
Epiille  lo  the  Galatians,  and  cEpecially  in  Ibal  lo  [be  Kdi 
L  Kcording  to  tlie  tenour  of  tlicse,  particularly  Rom.  iii.,  all  tbe  i>lli«' 
»  of  Scripture  tliai  Ireot  of  jusli  ft  cation,  shuuld  be  enploined. 
i.  Eren  slight  TariRtians  will  TrequeiKlj  serve  Tor  the  purpose 
Ifrdprocal  illustration.  Hius,  tlie  beatitudes,  related  in  Luke 
;h  delivered  at  anoHier  lime  and  in  a  diffcrtnt  place,  are  the  «ai 
those  ileliTered  bj  Jesus  Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  a 
recorded  in  Matl.  v.  Being,  however,  epitomised  by  the  Jbra 
eraogolist,  they  may  be  explained  by  the  latter, 

"  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  pro- 
posed, and  revealed  with  great  clearness,  we  must  be  careful  to 
gire  to  each  its  full  and  equal  weight." 

"Thus  tliat  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  thrau|^ 
Ih  in  Chrial,  is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  affirmed  by  tbe  lacred 

'  any  coalravening  position.   (Eph.  ii.  S.)     But  M^ 

DO  tbe  otlier  band,  arc  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life,  and  tt 

obedience  unto  salvation,      (Acts  iii.  19,      Matl.  lii.   17.)       To  m" 

alber  of  these  truths  at  variance  with  the  others,  would  be  to  frustrate 

tbe  declared  purpose  of  the  Gospe!,  and  lo  make  it  of  none  elTect. 

Points  thus  clearly  cslablislied,  and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,' 

correspond  with  each  other:    and  the  eipositioni 

Lirtiicb  best  preserves  them  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  will  in  any 

K  be  a  safe  interpretation,  and  most  probably  Ihc  true  one,      Tbe 

rMlalogy  of  foitli  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and  will  approve  itself,  ia 

■very  respect,  as  becoming  its  Divine  Author,  and  iuor(/iy  i/  all  ac< 

ceptation."     (Bp.  Vinmildert's  Bamplon  Lectures,  p.  394,) 

It  must,  however,  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that,  valuable  ■ 
as  this  aid  is,  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  concurrence  with 
those  which  tiave  been  discttssed  and  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  sections.  But,  by  a  due  attention  to  these 
principles,  accompanied  with  humility  and  sincerity,  with 
a  desire  to  know  and  obey  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
above  alt,  with  fervent  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
Grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the  diligent  inquirer 
after  Scripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for  success, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  design  of  every  por- 
tion of  holy  writ,  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  and  the  divine 
L  perfection  of  the  whole. 
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§  6,^-On  the  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  Writiiigs  in  Ai 

Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sections,  much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  n 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  from  consulting 
the  Apocryphal  writings,  and  also  the  works  of  other 
Jewish  authors,  especially  those  of  Josephus  and  FhOoi 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Targums  or  Chaldee 
Paraphrases,  which  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  91,  92^8Upr^ 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  important ;  and  next  to  them  are  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmudt 

L  The  Apocryphal  Books,  (of  which  an  account wiD 
be  found  in  Part  IV.  Chap.  VIII.  infra,)  are  the  prodae- 
tions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  their  descendants! 
They  are  all  curious,  and  some  of  them  extremdf 
valuable  ;  not  only  as  containing  documents  of  history  ind 
lessons  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  piety,  but  also  as  mate- 
rially elucidating  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testamenti 

11.  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doe- 
trine)  is  a  body  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  relative  to  religion  and  moralitjt 
The  Talmud  consists  of  two  general  parts,  viz.  Tlie 
Misna  or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary. 

1.  The  Misna  (or  repetition^  as  it  literally  signifies)]! 
a  collection  of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  ex- 
positions of  Scripture  texts ;  which,  they  pretend,  were 
delivered  to  Moses  during  his  abode  on  the  Mount,  aod 
transmitted  from    him,    through   Aaron,   Eleasar,  and 
Joshua,  to  the  prophets,  and  by  those  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrin,  from  whom  they  passed  in  succession 
to  Simeon  (who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms),  Gamalieli 
and  ultimately  to  Rabbi  Jehuda,  surnamed  Hakkadosh 
or  the  Holy.  By  him  this  digest  of  oral  law  and  traditions 
was  completed,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century^ 
after  the  labour  of  forty  years.     From  this  time  it  has 
been  carefully  handed  down   among  the  Jews^  from 
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ineration  to  generation ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been 

teemed  beyond  the  written  law  itself. 

2.  Tlie  Gemaras,  or  commentaries  on  tlie  Misna,  are 

pfold,   viz.  1.    The    Gemara   of  Jerusalem,   compiled 

ween  the  second  and  sixth  centuries  ;  it  is  but  little 
by  the  Jews  ;  and,  2.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon, 
lich  was  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  hlled 
th  the  most  absurd  fables.  The  Jews  value  it  very 
;hly.     These  commentaries  are  by  them  termed  Ge- 

ra  or  perfection,  because  they  consider  them  as 
planatioQ  of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  further  addi- 
ms  can  be  made,  and  after  which  nothing  more  can  be 
sired.  When  the  Misna  or  text,  and  the  commentary 
mpiled  at  Jerusalem,  accompany  each  other,  the  whole 

called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  and  when  the  com- 
entary  which  was  made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined,  it  is 
inominaled  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  J 

The  Misna,  being  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the    I 
cond  century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as 
digen  of  the  traditions  received  and  practised  by  the 
%arisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly,  different 
immentators  have  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  iJIus- 
iting  the  narratives  and  allusions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ent,  as  well  as  in  explaining  various  passages  of  the  Old 
estament :  particularly  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch, 
n.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  their  entire  comments  on  the     ' 
Eriptures,  and  Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New    I 
estament,  who  in  his  notes  has  abridged  the  works  of 
I  former  writers  on  this  topic 

III.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talrau- 
ical  and  Rabbinical  Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two 
amed  Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus. 

1.  Philo,  surnamed  Judaaus,  in  order  to  distinguish 
im  from  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
Bw  of  Alexandria,  descended  from  a  noble  and  sacer- 
Blal  family,  and  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries 
IT  bis  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom.     He  was  o£  ihe  j 
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Beet  of  the  Pliarisees,  and  was  profoundly  conversant  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament :  he  is  supposed  W 
have  been  born  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  befpre 
tlie  advent  of  Christ,  and  he  is  known  to  have  lived  some 
time  after  his  ascension.  In  the  works  of  Philo  we  meet 
with  accounts  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  actual  state 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  throw  great  light  on  many  passages  of  ibe 
sacred  writings. 

%  Flavius  JosEFHtJS,  also  a  Pharisee,  was  of  sacer- 
dotal extraction  and  royal  descent,  and  was  liberally 
educated.  He  was  born  a.  s.  37,  and  was  aJive  a.  D. 
96  ;  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  His  wrilingl 
contain  accounts  of  many  Jewish  customs  and  opinioiw, 
and  of  the  different  sects  which  existed  among  his  coun- 
trymen about  the  time  of  Christ ;  which  being  supposed, 
alluded  to,  or  mentioned  in  various  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  enable  us  fully  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
those  passages.  His  accurate  and  minute  detail  of  many 
of  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and,  above  all,  of  llie 
Jewish  war,  and  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
affords  us  the  means  of  perceiving  the  accomplishment  of 
many  of  our  Saviour's  predictions,  especiaily  of  his  cir- 
cumstantial prophecy  respecting  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  religion.  The  testim(ni;r 
of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  an  undesigned 
testimony,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  fraud  or  par- 
tiality. 


5  7.  —  On  the  Assistance  lo  Lc  derived  from  the   Wridngs  of  Ik 
Greek  FalLers,  in  the  Interpretation  of  Scriplure. 

The  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  are  those  doctors 
who  flourished  before  the  sixth  century.  Not  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  which  has  been  agitated  respecting 
the  degree  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to  their  worki,it 
may  sufSce  to  state,  in  this  place,   that  the  pruniure 
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diers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  tliough 

kcitsionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judgment;  that 
Bey  may  be  relied  upon  in  general  Tor  their  statements 
f  facts,  but  not  invariably  for  the  construction  which 
jtey  put  upon  them,  unless  in  their  expositions  of  tHi 
V  Testament,  with  the  language  of  which  they  were 
^timately  acquainted;  and  that  they  are  faithful 
porters  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church, 

The  writings  of  the  fathers  who  are  not  commentalorcr, 
particularly  those  who  Hved  nearest  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  are  valuable,  not  only  as  exhibiting  a  scries  o 
teatiraonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
but  also  for  determining  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases  by  the  interpretations  which  tliey  give  to  passages 
incidetUalti/  cited  by  them  :  whence  we  may  clearly  per- 
ceive what  meaning  was  attached  to  such  passages  in  the 
age  when  the  fathers  respectively  flourished.  The  fol- 
Joiring  instance  will  elucidate  the  nature  of  this  aid  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

In  John  i.  3.  ttie  work  of  creation  h  expressly  sscribed  lo  3esm 
Ctirist.  To  evade  (he  force  of  iliia  testimony  lo  his  deity,  Faustiu 
Sdcuius  affirms  that  ts  Trana,  alt  Uiingt,  ia  this  verse,  mesas  the  moral 
world  —  the  Christian  church:  but  to  this  exposition  there  are  liro 
objectians.  Flril,  a  part  o(  these  ts  tiarra  is  in  verse  10.  represented 
as  i  KoTitas,  the  world  j  a  term  nonlicre  applied  in  the  New  Teslament 
10  tbe  Christian  church,  nor  lo  inen  as  morally  amended  by  the 
Gospel.  Secondly,  this  very  world  {i  Koafuit)  which  he  created  did  tut 
laavi  or  acknowledge  him,  nin-o*  ouK  eyrai :  whereas  tbe  distinguishing 
trut  of  Chrblioas  is,  that  they  know  Christ ;  that  they  know  tl)e  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  nbom  he  bath  sent.  To  iratTo,  ilien, 
which  the  Logos  created,  means,  (ns  common  usage  and  the  exigency 
of  tlie  passage  require)  ike  unherse,  the  world,  malcrial  and  immaterial 
—  (fluarl't  Lellers  lo  Dr.  Clianniag,  p.  67.)  In  this  passage,  tberefoiB 
Jesus  Christ  is  unquestionably  called  God  ;  and  this  inlcrpretnlioQ  of 
is  corroborated  by  the  following  passage  of  Irenieus,  who  wrote  A.  s. 
1   .185:  — 

L  any  of  those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  are  in 

ction,  be  compared  to  the  Word  of  God,  bg  whom  all  Ihinga  wetv 

Tot   that  anguls  or   arcbangela,   or  Ilirones  or  dominations, 

ei  by  hitn,  ivbo  is  God  over  all,  and  made  by  hit 
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John  has  thus  told  us :  for,  after  he  had  said  of  the  Word  of  God.  te 
he  was  in  the  Father,  he  added,  all  thingt  were  nunde  ly  kim,  and  att- 
<mt  him  was  not  any  thing  made,"  ( Irenseus adversus  Haereses,  libw fib 
c.  8.  §  2.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathen  to  tki 
Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  71.) 


§  8.  —  Historical  Circumstances. 

Historical  Circumstances  are  an  important  help  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Under 
this  term  are  comprised  :  —  1.  The  Orders  2.  The  Tikg 
3.  The  Author  ;  4.  The  Date  of  each  of  the  several  boob 
of  Scripture ;  5.  The  Place  where  it  was  written ;  6.  The 
Occasion  upon  which  the  several  books  were  written ; 
7.  Antient  Sacred  and  Profane  History ;  8.  The  Chrmuh 
logy  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  Scriptures  gen^ 
rally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  9.  Biblical  AkA^ 
quities ;  (all  these  topics  are  adverted  to,  in  the  thiid 
and  fourth  parts  of  this  volume ;)  and,  10.  The  Knowledge 
of  the  Affections  or  feelings  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  whom  they  addressed. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  different  Book%  'j 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  amt 
the  student  to  discover  the  order  of  the  different  hii- 
tories,  and  other  matters  discussed  in  them,  as  well  as  to 
trace  the  divine  economy  towards  mankind,  under  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations. 

II.  The  Titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  bectiue 
some  of  them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  hook- 
as Genesis,  the  generations  of  heaven  and  earth  —  Exth 
dus,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  &c*; 
while  other  titles  denote  the  churches  or  particular 
persons  for  whose  more  immediate  use  some  parti  of 
Scripture  were  composed,  and  thus  elucidate  particular 
passages. 

III.  Where  the  name  of  the  Author  of  a  book  is  not 
distinctly  stated,  it  may  be  collected  from  internal  cir- 
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cumstances,  as  his  peculiar  cliaracter,  mode  of  thinking, 
and  style  of  writing,  as  well  as  ihe  inctdtintal  testimo- 
nies concerning  himself,  which  his  writings  may  con- 
tain.    Thus, 

The  expressions  in  2  Pet.  i.  la.  and  iii.  1.  15.  prove  Snint  Peter 
to  have  been  the  author  of  that  epistle ;  and  a  compHrison  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospel  of  St.  John  prove  also  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duction  of  one  and  the  same  author. 

IV.  A  knowledge  of  the  Time  wlien  a  book  was  writ- 
ten, also  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  will  in- 
dicate the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  such 
book,  as  well  as  the  author's  scope  or  intention  in  writing 
it.     Thus, 

(l.)  The  injunction  in  1  Thess.  t.  37.  which  may  appear  un- 
necessary, will  be  found  to  be  a  very  proper  one,  wlien  it  is  con- 
sidered that  that  was  [he  flrit  epistle  written  by  St.  Paul ;  and 
that  the  apostle,  knowing  the  plenitude  oFhij  divine  commission, 
demands  the  same  respect  Eo  be  paid  to  his  writings,  which  had 
been  given  to  those  of  the  aniient  prophets,  which  in  all  proba- 
bilitj  were  read  in  every  assembly  for  Christian  worship. 

(2.)  When  St.  James  wrote  his  epistle  the  Christians  were  suf- 
fering a  cniel  persecution,  in  consequence  of  which  many  were 
not  only  iteclining  iu  fliith,  love,  and  a  holy  lite,  but  also  abused 
the  grace  of  God  to  licentiousness,  boasting  of  a  faith  destitute 
of  its  appropriate  fruitsi  viz,  who  boasted  of  a  bare  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  boldly  aiGrmed  that  this  inoperative 
and  dead  faith  was  alone  EufGcient  to  obtain  salvation.  (Chap- 
ter ii.  verse  1 7.  el  seq.)  Hence  we  may  easily  pereeive,  that  the 
apostle's  scope  was,  not  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  justilication  ; 
but,  the  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to  correct  those  error*  in 
doclrme,  and  thole  linful  praclicet,  which  had  crept  iiilo  the  church, 
andparlicidarli/  to  expote  that  fundamental  error  of  a  dead  faith  un- 
productive of  good  uiorh.  This  observation  further  shows  the 
true  way  of  reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the 
apostles  Paul  and  James  concerning  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith. 

V.  The  consideration  of  the  Place  where  a  Book  was 
written,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  cus- 
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toms  which  obtained  there,  is  likewise  of  great  impoi^ 
ance. 

The  first  Psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison  (k 
V.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  away  by  the  wind  will  beoone 
more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  tha*t  the  threahing-floon  ii 
that  country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modem 
are,  but  that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
of  cities,  and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat  nu|^  be 
the  more  efiectually  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the  action  oftlii 
wind.  (See  Hosea  xiii.  5.)  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed,  is  necessary  to  the  correct  undentandii^  of 
many  passages  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuto^ 
onomy,  which  were  written  in  that  desert. 

YI.  A  knowledge  of  the  Occasion  on  which  a  book 
was  written  will  greatly  help  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms,  many  of  which  have 
no  title.  The  occasion  in  this  case  must  be  sought  fros 
interna]  circumstances. 

Psalm  xlii.  was  evidently  written  by  David,  when  he  was  is 
circumstances  of  the  deepest  affliction :  but  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahithopbe^ 
who  had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  as  related  bk 
2  Sam.  XV.,  and  also  with  the  character  of  the  country  whither 
David  fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  that  PudOi 
which  will  elucidate  it  with  equal  beauty  and  propriety. 

YII.  A  knowledge  of  antient  Sacred  and  Fbo- 
FANE  History  is  of  great  importance  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it  enables  us  to  trace  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  also  because  it  enables  us  to 
explain  many  customs  and  institutions  which  the  Jewi 
borrowed  from  neighbouring  heathen  nations,  notwith- 
standing they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  them. 

A  judicious  comparison  of  the  notions  that  obtained  aroong 
antient  and  comparatively  uncultivated  nations,  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  will,  from  their  similitude,  enable 
us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writen. 
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many  pleasing  illustrations  of  patriarchal  life  and  mannen 
ly  be  olitnined  by  compuriDg  the  writings  of  Homer  and  llesiod 
accounta  given  bj  Moaes;  such  comparisons  are  to  be 
the  be^t  of  the  larger  philological  commentaries. 
hi  order,  however,  that  we  may  correctly  explain  the 
loners,  customs,  or  practices  referred  to  by  the  sacred 
iters,  at  different  times,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
inveetigate  the  laws,  opinions,  and  principles  of  those  na- 
tions among  nhoni  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  long  time, 
with  whonn  they  held  a  close  intercourse,  and  fron) 
jm  it  is  probable  tbey  received  some  of  them. 
'he  Hebrews,  from  their  long  residence  hi  Egj'pt,  seem  to  have 
ved  some  expressions  and  modes  of  thinking  trom  their  op- 
isors.     A  single  example  wiU  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark, 
ler  the  Jewish   theocracy  the  judges  are  represented  as  holy 
ons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.     The  Egyptians 
their  sovereigns  in  this  light.     Hence  it  has  been  con- 
ired,  that  the  Israelites,  just  on  their  exit  from  Egypt,  called 
ers  godi,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in  the  common 
of  their  laws.  See  Exod.  sxi.  6,,  where  the  word  Judgei 
[in  the  original  Hebrew,  gorft. 
VIII.  Chronology,    or  the  science  of  computing  and 
Ijusting  periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
wards  understanding  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
It  only  as  it  shows  the  order  and  connexion  of  the  va- 
ftus  events  therein  recorded,  but  likewise  as  it  enables 
)  to  ascertain  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  pro- 
lecies,  and  sometimes  leads  to  the  discovery  and  cor- 
ctiOQ  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates,  which  have 
'Crept  into  particular  texts.     The  chronology  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  called  the  Usserian 
Chronology,  being  founded  on  the  Annales  Veteris  el 
^ovi  Testament!  of  the  eminently  learned  Archbishop 

.  To  all  these  are  to  be  added  a  knowledge  of 
Slical  Antiquities;  which  include  Geography,  Ge- 
^ogyi  Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  Learning  a 
uJosopbical  Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  Political,  Eccle- 
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siastical,  and  Civil  State,  of  the  Jews  and  other  Natiom 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  A  concise  sketch  of  the  |im* 
cipal  topics  comprised  under  this  head,  is  given  in  Um 
Third  Part  of  this  manual. 

X.  Lastly,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  it  v 
necessary  that  the  reader  in  a  manner  identify  himsdf 
with  them,  and  invest  himself  with  their  Affections  or 
feelings ;  and  also  familiarise  himself  with  the  sentimenti^ 
&c.  of  those  to  whom  the  different  books  or  epistles  were 
addressed. 

This  canon  is  of  considecable  importance,  as  well  in  the  investigitiQn 
of  words  and  phrases,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  ▼olttBM^ 
and  particularly  of  the  prayers  and  imprecations  related  or  contained 
therein.  If  the  assistance,  which  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  affections  and  feelings  of  the  inspired  writers,  be  disregarded  or 
neglected,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  emmeous  ezpositioiisof 
the  Scriptures.  Daily  observation  and  experience  prove,  how  much  of 
its  energy  and  perspicuity  familiar  discourse  derives  from  the  afiecti<nis 
of  the  speakers^  and  also  that  the  same  words,  when  pronounced 
under  the  influence  of  different  emotions,  convey  very  different  mean- 
ings. 


§  9.  —  On  Commentators. 


I.  Nature  and  Classes  of  Commentators. 

Commentators  are  writers  of  Books  of  Annotations  on 
Scripture :  they  have  been  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  viz. 

1 .  Wholly  spiritual  or jfigurative ; — this  class  of  expositors  pro- 
ceed on  the  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  are  every  where  to  be 
taken  in  the  fullest  sense  of  which  they  will  admit;  —  a  principle 
of  all  others  the  most  unsafe  and  most  calculated  to  mislead  the 
student. 

2.  Literal  and  critical ;  —  those  who  apply  themselves  to  ex- 
plain the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Wholfy  practical:  —  those  who  confine  themselves  to  moral 
and  doctrinal  observations :  and, 
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b.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  obierT- 

xpositoiy  writings  may  also  be  classed  into  Sc/ioliastt, 

■s  of  short  explanatory  notes,  who  particularly  aim 

■evity  ;  —  Commenialors,  or  autliors  of  a  series  of  per- 

lal  annotations,  in  which  the  train  of  thought  in  the 

fed  writers,  and  the  coherence  of  their  expressions, 

■  pointed  out ;  —  Modern  Versions,  the  authors  of  which 

',  perspicuouBly,  and  faithfully  render  the  wordn  and 

neas  of  the  sacred  writers  into  modern  languages ;  —  and 

Paraphrasls,  who  expound  a  sacred  writer  by  rendering 

I  his  whole  discourse,  as  well  as  every  expression,  in  equi- 

^„,  tern,.. 

■^  Use  of  Commentators,  and  in  what  manner  they 
^■e  to  be  consulted. 

^  The  use  of  Comment  at  orsis  two  fold :  first,  that  we 
may  acquire  from  (hem  a  method  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures correctly ;  and,  2,  that  we  may  understand  obscure 
and  difficult  passages.  The  best  commentators  only 
should  be  consulted;  and  in  availing  ourselves  of  their 
labours,  the  following  hints  will  be  found  useful :  — 

1.  We  should  take  care  that  the  resiling  of  commentators  does 
sot  draw  us  away  from  studying  tbe  Scripture*  for  ourselves, 
from  investigating  their  real  meauing,  and  niedilnting  on  ihtar 
imfKirtant  contents. 
^L  This  would  be  [□  frustrate  the  very  design  for  wliich  conimentjuiea 
^pt  written,  XMmclj.to/acilUaJe  oar  lubours,  lo  dirwl  utariglit  where 
Blasre  in  daji^i;!  of  fulling  into  urror,  lo  remove  doubts  and  diflicullies 
■pliieh  we  are  ourselves  unable  lo  solve,  to  rtcoiitile  apparently  contra- 
dictor) passages,  and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  li  obscure  or  ud- 
inlelllgible  to  us.      No  commcn talon,  therefore,  should  be  consulted 
until  we  h«ve  previously  invesligaled  the  sacrud  writings  for  ourselves, 
making  use  of  every  gramraatical  and  historical  help,  comparing  Ihe 
scope,  conleit,  parallel  passages,  Ihe  analo<;;y  of  failb,  &c. ;     and  even 
Ibeo  caiDRienlaiies  should  be  resorted  to,  only  fur  Ihe  purpose  of  ci- 
plaining  what  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts. 
[.JObs  method  of  studying  llio  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove 
;  hut  Ihe  student  will  proceed  with  certainly  ;  and  if  ha 
e  patience  and  resoluiion  enough  to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ulti- 
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mately  attain  greater  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Sci<|>Uai^ 
than  those  who,  disregarding  this  method,  shall  ha^e  leooune 
to  assistances  of  other  kinds. 

2.  We  should  not  incoosiderately  assent  to  the  interpretatiM 
of  any  expositor  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  leffill 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

5.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  antient  or  modem  in- 
terpreters had  more  knowledge  than  ourselves  respecting  parfii 
cular  passages ;  and  where  they  ofier  only  conjectares,  -^  in  UMih 
cases  their  expositions  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict  ezaifliB* 
ation.  If  their  reasons  are  then  found  to  be  valid,  we  bImmH 
give  our  assent  to  them :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  prove  to 
be  false,  improbable,  and  insuQcient,  they  must  be  altogether  re* 
jected. 

4,  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commentaries,  which  are  eidNr 
wholly  compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  whidi 
contain  observations  extracted  from  their  writings,  if  any  thhy 
appear  confused  or  perplexed  in  such  commentaries,  the  ongiml 
sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be  referred  to  ml 
diligently  consulted. 


Chapter  II. 

ON   THE    SPECIAL   INTERPRETATXOK   OF   SCUFTUEX. 

Section  I.  -—  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Figurative  X^anguage  fd 

Scripture. 

Figurative  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of 
mankind :  the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be 
used  for  various  purposes :  and  thus  figurative  tennS} 
which  constitute  the  beauty  of  language,  arose  from  its    ] 
poverty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  in  all  uncivilised  nations. 
Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  Ian- 
guage,  which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or 
by   the  passions.      They  are  commonly   divided  intOi 
1 .  Tropes  or  Figures  of  Words,  which  consist  in  the  ad- 
vantageous alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from  its 
original  and  proper  signification,  to  another  meaning; 
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A,  2.  Figures  of  Thought,  which  suppose  the  words  to 
!  lined  in  their  literal  and  proper  mcaniDg,  and  tlie  figure 
consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  ci 
kmations,  apostrophes,  and  compiirisona,  where,  though. 
!  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  front    , 
le  langupn^e  into  another,  we   may  nevertheless  still 
eserve  the  same  figure  in  the  thought.     This  distino 
m,  however,  is  of  no  great  use,  as   nothing  can  he 
lilt  upon  it  in  practice :  neither  is  it  always  very  clear. 
is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  parti- 
alar  mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a 
provided  ive  remember  that  figurative  language 
(ways  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imaginatioi 
ime  emotion  of  passion  expressed  in  our  style. 
Disregarding,    therefore,    the    tcchincal    distinct 
hich  heen  have  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers 
lall  first  offer  some  hints  by  which  to  ascertain  and  eer- 
ily interpret  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the 
icred  writings;  and  in  the  following  sections  we  shall 
i^tice  the  principal  of  them,  with  a  few  illustrative  e 
■mples. 


■ 

1  j  I.  —  GeaernI   ObserratioDi  on  the  Interpretation   of  1 

I  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language  of 
i  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  Jirsl,  to  ascertain  and  de- 
what  is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be 
teral  which  is  figurative,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
kid  the  Jews  frequently  did,  or  lest  we  pervert  the  lite- 
meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  interpretation  ;  and, 
mdli/,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  is  really  figu- 
JDitive,  to  interpret  it  correctly,  and  deliver  its  true  sense. 
por  this  purpose  the  following  hints  will  be  found  useful, 
b  addition  to  a  consideration  of  historical  circumstances]    | 
irallel  passages,  and  the  context. 

I  i 


1 

I 

I 

I 
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1 .  The  literal  meaning  of  words  must  b9  retained,  more  in  tk' 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  than  in  those  which  are  poeticii. 

We  are  not,  therefor?,  to  look  for  a  ^guratire  style  ii|  the  bUmial 
books :  and  still  less  are  historical  narratiTes  to  be  changed  into  iD^ 
gories  and  parables,  unless  these  are  obviously  apparent.  Those  cIf 
positors,  therefore,  violate  this  rule,  who  allegorise  the  history  of  the  fill 
of  man,  and  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

2.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be 
either  improper,  or  involve  an  impossibility,  or  where  wordi^ 
properly  taken,  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrinal  or 
moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.    Thus, 

( 1 .)  The  expressions  in  Jer.  i.  1 8.  are  therefore  neoeaaarily  to  be  uo- 
derstood  figuratively.  So,  the  literal  sense  of  Isa.  i.  25.  is  equally  ii^ 
applicable  ;  but  in  the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  die 
proper  words. 

(2.)  In  Fsal.  xyiii.  2.  God  is  termed,  a  rock,  a  firfrets,  a  cUiwrw^ 
nbuckler,  a  horn  of  tafvatinth  and  a  high  tower  :  it  is  obvious- that  thsss 
predicates  are  metaphorically  spoken  of  the  Almighty. 

(3. )  Matt.  viii.  22.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead^  cannot  posriJIf 
u6  applied  to  those  who  are  really  and  natundly  dead ;  and  coos^ 
quently  must  be  understood  figuratively.  "  Leave  those  who  are  w^ 
ritiially  dead  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial  for  such  as  are  natmnlly 
dead." 

(4. )  The  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9.  if 
interpreted  literally,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  command- 
ment,  (£xod,  xx.  13.)  and  must  consequently  be  understood  figu- 
ratively. 

(5.)  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  the  tms 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  Si 
well  as  of  that  which  comes  by  particular  revelation.     No  propositioa, 
therefore,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  resun, 
can  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God ;  hence  the  words  of 
Christ,  —  ThU  is  my  body,  and  Thi^  is  my  blood,  —  (Matt.  xxvj.  26. «».) 
are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  nudces  for  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  ;   because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  should 
be  true ;  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thing  is  true,  tfasa 
we  are  that  that  doctrine  is  ftilse. 

(6.)  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xvii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility, contrary  to  common  sense,  and  must  be  a  figurative  expressioB. 
In  Isa.  i.  5,  6.  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  as  being  sorely  sfrtdbm 
)r  chastised,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  d?stitpte  both  of 
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WellS! 


or  cure.     TJiaC  thU  devriptiao  ii  I 

eil ;  for  in  [he  two  rolloH'tng  verses  thai  1 


fnpbet  deliaealcs  Ihe  condil 

iwever,  sufficient  to  know  whether  an  expression 
t  figurative  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  i»  aecertained,  another 
r  equal  importance  presents  itself;  namely,  Co  interpret  met^ 
niiians  by  corresponiKng  and  appropriate  tenu. 
I  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary, 
'8.  T^ai  we  inquire  in  what  respects  the  thing  compared,  and 
t  with  which  it  is  compared,  respectively  agree,  and  also  in 
U  respects  they  have  any  afSnity  or  resemblanee. 
'or,  as  a  limililudc  is  concealed  in  crery  metaplior,  it  is  only  b; 
|enl  study  that  it  can  be  elicited,  by  ninil\illy  observing  the  polnli 
■greement  between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  Hguraiive  meaning, 
r  instance,  the  prophetic  writers,  and  particularly  Eiekiel,  very  Tie- 
EDll;  charge  the  Israelites  with  having  committed  adultery  and 
e  harlot,  and  with  deserting  Jehovah,  their  husband.  From 
I  slightest  inspection  of  these  passages,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual 
ulleiy,  or  idolatry,  isiiiiended.  Now  the  origin  or  Ibis  metsphoi 
U>  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion,  in  which  there  is  an 
I  between  aduilery  and  the  worship  paid  hy  the  Israelites  to 
■nge  gods.  That  notion  or  idea  is  unfaiibfulness  i  by  which,  as  ■ 
b  deceives  her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiving  God, 
1  as  violating  their  fidelity  in  forsaking  liim. 
i.  Lastly,  in  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
B  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of 
a  from  modern  usage;  because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I  have  very  frequently  attached  n  character  lo  the  idea  en- 
widely  different  from   that  which  usually  presents  itself 


Id  Deut.  laiii.  1 7.  the  glory  of  the  Iribt  of  Joseph  is  compared 
die  firstling  of  a  bullock;   in  like  manner  Amos  (iv.  1.)  compares 

Israelites  lo  refractory  fcine  that  shake  off  the  yoke.  If  we  take 
le  melaphnn  accordiag  to  their  present  sen^e,  we  ^hall  greatly  err. 
B  ox-tribe  of  animnla,  whose  greatest  beauty  and  strength  lie  in  tlieir 
DS,  was  held  in  very  high  honour  among  the  anlient  nations,  and 
I  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour : 
■ee,  in  the  East,  it  is  not  reckoned  disgraceful  to  be  compared  with 
W  aninula.  In  the  comparison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the 
|of  ■  bullock,  Ibe  ptdnt  of  resemblance  is  strength  and  power. 


I 
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the  companion  of  the  matrons  of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Baahan,  tl 
point  of  resemblance  is  luxury  and  wantonness,  flowing  from  the 
abundance. 


§  2.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Metonymies  occurring  in 

Scripture. 

A  Metonymy  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitate  one 
appellation  for  another,  as  the  cause  for  the  effhcty  the 
effect  fot  the  causes  the  subject  for  the  adjunct^  or  die 
adjunct  for  the  subject. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  the  penoa 
acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done,  or  the  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is 
done  is  put  for  the  thing  effected,  or  when  a  thing  or  action  is  put  fof 
the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
efficient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  is,  when  the  subject  is  put  for  the  ad- 
junct, that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  tiie 
subject ;  when  the  thing  or  place  containing  is  put  for  the  thing  con- 
tained  or  placed ;  when  the  possessor  is  put  for  the  thing  possestedi 
when  the  oliject  is  put  for  the  thing  conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the 
thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which  belongs  to  any  thing 
serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 


[i.]  Metonymy  of  the  Cause. 


I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 
Thus, 

1.  Christ  is  put  for  his  doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9* 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  for  his  Effects  and  Operations,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6* 
Psalm  li.  10. ;  Influences,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  and  1  Thess.  v.l9. ;  a  Di- 
vine Power,  reigning  in  the  soul  of  the  renewed  man,  in  Luke  i.  46, 
47.  compared  with  1  Thess.  v.  23.  ;  the  Extraordinary  G^s  of  the 
Spirit,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Dan.  v.  12. ;  and  for  revelations,  visions,  or 
ecstasies,  whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so^ 
in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  1.  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  and  Rev.  i.  10, 

3.  Parents  or  Ancestors,  are  put  for  their  Posterity;  as  in  Gen.  ix« 
7.  Exod.  V.  2.  and  very  many  oUier  passages  of  holy  writ. 
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4b  The  Wriier  or  Author  it  put  for  bii  Book  or  Work  ;  ai  ia  Luke 
xtL89i  zziv.  87.  Acts  zv.  21.  zxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  in  which 
pam^  3£osea  and  the  Prophet$  respectively  mean  the  Mosaic  and 
Fivpbetic  writings. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  is  put  for  the  thing 
eflected  by  it.    Thus, 

1.  Hie  mouih,  the  hp$,  and  the  tongue^  are  respectively  put  for  the 
IMBGJ^in  Dent  zvii.  6.   zix.  15.    Matt  xviii.  16,  &c. 

8.  The  movth  is  also  put  for  commandment  in  Gen.  xlv.  21.  (mar- 
gioal  rendering  Heb.  mou/A).  Numb.  iii.  16.39.  xx.  24.  xxvii.  14. 
Sent  L  S^.  43.  and  in  Prov.  ▼.  3.  the  palate  (marginal  rendering)  is 
tiwpotfor  i;p0oc&. 

S.  Hie  throat  is  also  put  for  loud  speaking,  in  Isa.  IviiL  1.     CVy 
alnid(llth.  with  the  throat). 

4b  The  hand  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  writing,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21.    Col. 
if*  18. 

5.  The  swordj  famine,  and  pettSence,  likewise  respectively  denote 
the  effects  of  those  scourges,  as  in  Ezek.  vii.  15. 


[ii.]  Metonymy  of  the  Effect. 
III.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause. 

Thus  God  is  called  Salvation,  that  is  the  Author  of  it,  Exod.  xv.  2., 
our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx.  20.,  our  strength,  Psal. 
xviii.  1.  So  Christ  is  termed  Salvation,  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  30. 
L^e,  John  xi.  25.  and  the  lUsurroction  in  tb»  seme  place. 


[iii.]  Metonymy  of  the  Subject. 

IV.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  for 
some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to,  or  depending 
upon,  the  subject.    Thus, 

The  heart  is  frequently  used  for  the  will  and  affection,  Deut.  iv.  29 
yi.  5,  &c. ;  and  for  the  understanding,  Deut.  iv.  39.  vi.  6.  Luke  ii 
51,  &c. 

V.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  denotes  that  which  is  con« 
tained  in  such  place  or  thing. 

-    The  earth  and  the  world  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that  dwell 
therein,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  11.     Psalm  xcvi.  13,  &c.      The  Mouses  qfl$» 

I  6 
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rael  and  Levi  denote  their  aereral  families,  in  Eiod.  ii.  1.  and  Enk. 
lU.  1. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  Is  put  for  the  tUif 
possessed. 

Thus,  Deut.  ix.  I.  To  possett  natioru  greater  and  mightier  tkn 
thyself,  means  to  possess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  FhL 
Ixzix.  7.  where  Jacob  means  the  land  of  the  ItraeStes, 

VII.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  convenint 
about  it. 

Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  difias 
glory  and  strength,  in  Fsal.  viii.  2.  explained  by  Matl.  xxL  16. ;  MS 
also  Fsal.  xcyi.  7,  8. 

VIII.  SometimjBS  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  God,  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  11.  and  PsaL  cr.  4.  is  the 
ark,  which  was  ^a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  preseace  and  strengtli. 

IX.  When  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  frs- 
quently  is,  that  it  is  declared,  or  permitted,  or  foretold,  to  be 
done  :  as  in  Gen.  xli.  5.  Jer.  iv.  10.  Matt.  xvi.  9,  &c. 

X.  An  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when  the  giving  of  an 
occasion  for  it  is  only  intended. 

1  Kings  xiv^  6.  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,  i.  e.  occasioned  it  bf 
his  example  and  command.  See  Acts  i.  18.  Rom.  xiv.  15.  aoi 
1  Cor.  vii.  16. 


[iv.]  Metonymy  of  the  Adjunct,  in  which  the  Adjunct  is  put  fbrtbe 

Subject. 

XI.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a 
thing,  is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoannn^ 
or  grey-headedness)  in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  denote  me,  who  am  now  an  om 
man  and  grey-headed  ;  ahomination  for  ah  abominable  thiog,  in  Gc^* 
xlvi.  34.  and  Luke  xvi.  15. 

XII.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing  co^' 
taining  it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  place  itsdf. 

Thus  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  I  have  erected  ^ 
pillar  of  stone,  shall  be  God*s  house.   Josh.  xv.  1 9.     Springs  of  wat^ 
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denote  some  portion  of  land,  where  there  m»j  be  springs.      MbU.  ii.  II. 
Treasurei  arc  the  cabinets  or  other  vesaela  coDlaining  them. 

XIII.  Time  is  likewise  put  for  the  things  which  are  dona  or 
happen  in  time,  bb  in  1  Chron.  xii.  3S.     John  xii.  ST. 

XIV.  In  the  Scnpturcs,  things  are  somclimes  named  or  lie^ 
scribed  according  to  appearances,  or  to  the  opinion  formed  o! 
them  by  men,  and  not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus  Hananiab,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  jirojjicf,  not 
because  he  »as  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  to  be  ore,  Jer.  sxviii.  I,  5. 
ID.      In  Eiek.  iii.  3.  tlic  rigkuoai  tnean  those  who  had  the  semblance 

UntpiL'ty,  but  really  were  not  righteous.  And  in  Lukeii.  48.  Jo»ph 
<  called  the  Fal/ier  of  Christ,  because  he  was  reputed  so  to  be. 
XV.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant 
out  any  abject,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  far  the  object  itself. 
Thus,  (he  senses  are  put  for  the  ol^cla  perceived  by  them,  as  hearing 
I  doctrine  or  speech,  in  Isa.  iiviii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and  I.  liii.  1. 
Qa.)  In  John  lii.  38.  and  Rom.  i.  16.  the  Greek  word  omdi]  Oaoa- 
reparl,  literally  means  hearing,  and  so  It  is  rendered  in  GaLiii.  £.5, 
Hearing  i>  also  put  for  fame  or  rumour  in  FaaL  oil.  T.  (Heb.J 
~ttk.  Tii.  2(3.  Obad.  t.  Hab.  iii.  2.  (Heb.)  Matt.  h.  24.  liv.  1, 
d  iiiv.  6.  Mark  i.  28.  and  xiii.  7,  &c. 

Tbg  eye,  in  the  original  of  Numb.  li.  T.  Lev,  xiii.  55.  Ptor.  xxiii. 
Hi  Euk.  i,  4.  viii.  9.  and  i.  9.  is  put  for  colours  which  are  seen  by 
""eye. 

XVI.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signiSed,  as  in 
Gen.  xlii.  10.  Isa.  xxii.  2a.  Matt.  x.  34. 

XVII.  Lastly,  the  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the  Ihingi 

emselves,  asinPsal.  XX.  l.cKv.  1.  Acts  ii.  31,  Rom.x.  13,  (tc.  " 


iS.  —  On  [he  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Allegories, 

I-  Nature  and  sources  of  Metaphors. 

A  metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted 
'ftoDi  itB  proper  and  genuine  signiScation  to  another 
<Beaning,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  or  because  there 
"  lame  analogy  between  the  similitude  and  the  thing 
"gniiied.  Of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphf 
"thai  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  not  only 


ly  in  ^1 
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the  Scriptures,   but  likewise  in    every  language:  ibi'f 
independently  of  the  pleasure  which  it  affords,   it  en- 
riches the  mind  with  ttoo   ideas  at  the  same  time,  the 
truth  and  the  similitude.     To  illustrate  this  definition t 
—  In  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  /  toiU  make  mine  amm 
drunk    mtk   blood,   and    my  stoord  shall   devour  fialu 
Here,  the^r^^  metaphor   is   borrowed  from   excessive 
and  intemperate   drinking,   to    intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  tlie 
ruin  and  destruction  which  would  befall  the  disobedient 
Israelites ;  the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from   the  yoni" 
cious  appetite  of  an  hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively  man* 
ner  presents  to  the  mind  the  impossibility  of  their  es- 
caping the  edge  of  the  sword,  when  the  wrath  of  Grod 
should  be  provoked.     The  foundation  of  them  consisti 
in  a  likeness  or  similitude  between  the  thing  from  whidi 
the  metaphor  is  drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 
When  this  resemblance  is  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  ex- 
pressions, it  is  termed  a  simple  metaphor.     When  it  ii 
pursued  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  or  there  is  a  con- 
tinued assemblage  of  metaphors,  it  is  called  an  allegory* 
When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sentence,  obscure  and  am- 
biguous, it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be  conveyed  in  a  short 
saying  only,  it  is  b. proverb;  and  if  the  metaphorical  repre- 
sentation be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  a 
parable.    When  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, — as/o 
see  a  voices  (Rev.  i.  12.)  it  is  termed  sl  catachresis.    This 
last-mentioned  species  of  figure,  however,  is  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Bible  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Scripture  Metaphors  are  variously  derived  from  the  works 
of  nature :  —  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  customs 
of  life,  as  well  as  from  such  arts  as  were  at  that  time  prac- 
tised ;  —  from  sacred  topics,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  things  connected  with  it,  and  also  firom 
their  national  History. 

n.  Nature  of  an  Allegory. 

The  Allegory  is  another  branch  of  the  figurative  Ian- 
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plage  of  Scripture  ;  in  which  a  foreign  or  distant  mean- 
s  concealed  under  ihe  literal  sense  of  ihe  words.    It 

tSffersfrom  a  metaphor,  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  word, 

put  extends  to  a  thoughti  or  even  to  several  thoughts.  Of 

s  species  of  figure  Bishop  Lowth  has  distinguished 

Bitee  kinds,  viz. 

I  1,  The  Allegory  properly  so  called,  and  which  he  term) 
\eoulinued  melaphor;  —  2.  The /"arai/e,  or  similitude, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  following  section  ; —  and,  3.  The 
Mystical  Allegory,  in  which  a  double  meaning  is  couched 
e  words,  or  when  the  same  prediction,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  differ- 
ent events,  distant  in  time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature. 
This  sort  of  allegory  is  exclusively  derived  from  things 
sacred  ;  and,  while  in  those  other  forms  of  allegory  the 
exterior  or  ostensible  imagery  is  fiction  only,  in  the  mys- 
tical allegory  each  idea  is  equally  agreeable  to  truth.  As 
the  mystical  and  typical  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  we  shall  at 
present  consider  the  allegory,  or  continued  metaphor  pro- 
perly and  strictly  so  called. 

III.  The  following  rules  may  assist  us  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  an  allegory :  — 

1.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  ascer* 
tMueil,  before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  al!e[;ory. 

2.  The  design  of  the  whole  allegory  must  be  investigated;  and 
the  point  of  comparison  mu9t  not  be  extended  to  all  the  circumr 
stances  of  an  allegory. 

For  this  purpose,  the  occawon  that  gave  ri«  to  it  must  be  illligenllj 
euunioed  and  coasidercil,  together  with  bislorical  circum stances,  u 
well  as  the  nature  of  Uie  thing  spoken  of,  und  also  Uie  scope  and  con. 
teit  of  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  occurs  ;  because  Ihe  scope  and  in. 
terpretation  of  an  allegory  are  froqueiitly  pointed  out  by  some  eiplan*. 


1 
I 


S.  We  must  not  explain  o 
figurativety. 

Thus  the  whole  oF  1  Cor.  iii 
b  there  inilituted  Letween  the 


;  part  literally,  and  another  parf 


.   9 — I.*!,  is  allegorical:  a  com;: 
ofhce  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  that 
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of  A  builder.     Hence  a  Christum  congregatioii  is  termed  a  buflding}^ 
its  ministers  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay'the  foundation  on. 
which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of  gold  and  silnr; 
others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.     The  sense  concealed  under  the  lU 
legory  is  apparent :   a  Christian  congregation  is  instructed  by  teatbtn, 
some  of  whom  communicate  the  first  principles,  others  impsrt  furtte 
knowledge :  some  deliver  good  and  useful  things  (the  truth},  while  otboi 
deliver  useless  things  (erroneous  doctrines^  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  the  Corinthian  church).     That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will 
declare  what  superstructure  a  man  has  raised  |  that  is,  whether  irbtt 
he  has  taught  be  good  or  bad.     And  as  fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day  will  be  the  test  of - 
every  man's  work.      Though  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  obviously  al- 
legorical, yet  it  is  understood  literally  by  the  church  of  Rome,  who  fan 
erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory.      How  contiaij 
this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule  of  right  interpretation,  is  too  plain  to  n- 
quire  any  exposition. 


§  4.  —  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Parables. 

I.  Nature  of  a  Parable. 

The  word  Parable  is  of  various  import  in  Scripture,  de- 
noting  a  proverb  or  short  saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figura- 
tively  expressed,  and  a  similitude  or  comparison.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  parable  is  a  similitude  taken  from  things 
natural  m  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual.     This 

rl?nf  "'''"'^'''^"  ''  ""'  ^'^^^  antiquity,  and  an  admirable 
means  of  conveying  moral  lessons  :  "by  laying  hold  on 

ion;Tnrbr;hr^^^^     ^"^^"-^-  ^^-^^  ^-'^  t\e  Ic. 

tr:XttanV^  of  the  faculties, 

was  proposed  to  The  fancv  "     ^PP""^^^«d  ^^e  truth  which 

struction  seizes  us  by  sur     '  *  ^^^^'  *^^®  ^*"^  ®^  ^°" 

and  conviction   which   ^r^^^f*  *"^  ^*"^e»with  it  a  force 

wonder,  therefore,  that  par  ^i     ^^'  irresistible.     It  is  no 

national  instruction  in  the  m         ^^^^  °™*^®  ^^®  vehicle  of 

phets,  especially  Ezekiel,  av^^'  a^^^^  *™®®  '  *^^*  ^®  P^^ 

impressive  mode  of  convLv,«    -       ^^^ewiselves  of  the  same 

veymginstruction  or  reproof;  and 
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tiittt  our  Lord,  rollowlng  the  same  example,  also  adopted 
it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 

II.  For  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  (to  which  the 
rules  belonging  to  the  allegory  may  indeed  be  applied), 
the  following  hints  will  be  found  useful : — 

1-  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is,  that  it  turns  upon  an 
image  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  clear  snd  definite :  for  this  circumstance  will  give  it  that 
perspicuity  which  is  essential  to  e?ery  species  of  allegory. 

How  clearly  rhis  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  oar  Lord,  19  obvioui 
to  every  render  of  [be  New  Teslament,  It  may  suffice  lo  mcniion  his 
pBrableoftlie  Tat  Ffrginj  (Mall.  iiv.  I— 13.),  which  ii  aplain  allu- 
sion to  tbose  tilings  which  were  common  ai  the  Jewish  marriages  in 
■hose  days.  In  like  manner,  the  parables  of  (he  lamp  (LukCTiii.  ts.), 
of  the  jou'frand  theBCed,of  the  (ores,  ofihe  muitaTil Ked,o( the  Isapen, 
of  the  net  can  into  llie  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in  Matt  liii.  as  well 
aa  of  the  AoUK/io/t/n- that  pUnlcd  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out  to  husband. 
men  (Matt.  iii.  33.),  are  all  representations  of  usual  and  common 
occurrences,  and  euch  as  the  generality  of  our  Siviour's  hearers  were 

daily  conrsraant  with,  and  lliey  were  therefore  seletted  by  him  u 

tieing  the  most  inleresling  and  affecting. 

2.  Further,  the  image  must  be  not  only  apt  and  familiar, ' 
must  also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself;  and  all  its  parts  m 
be  perspicuous  and  pertinent;  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  para> 
ble,  and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only  to  explaii 
perfectly  some  proposition,   but  frequently  to  gi> 
and  splendour. 

Of  ail  these  etcellencies  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples  than 
the  parables  which  have  just  been  s])eciGecI :  to  which  we  may  acid  the 
■ell-known  parables  of  Jotham  (Judges ii.  7—15.),  of  Nathan  (3  8l 
lii.  1—4.),  and  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah.      (2  Sam.  liv.  4—7.) 

5.  As  every  parable  has  two  senses,  the  liiebal  or  external, 
and  the  mystical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  must  be  first 
explained,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the 
mystlcral  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived.  And  where- 
erer  words  seem  to  be  capable  of  difierenc  senses,  particularly  in 
the  parables  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that 

ibe  tbe  true  sense  which  lies  most  level  to  the  apprcher 
4hose  lo  vrhom  the  parable  was  delivered. 
L  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that  wu 
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tfbould  anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word ;  nor  ought  we  to 
expect  too  curious  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it  in  everjE 
part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for  many  dream- 
stances  are  introduced  into  parables  which  are  merely  omamentsly 
Imd  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more  pleasing  and  inter* 
esting. 

Inattention  to  this  obyious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  dtt 
most  fanciful  explanations;  resemblances  have  been  accumulated, 
whicb  are  for  the  most  part  futile,  or  at  best  of  litle  use,  and  maniF 
festly  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  In  the  applicatioa  of 
this  rule,  the  two  following  points  are  to  be  considered ;  vis. 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  be  compared  with  persons,  but  things  widi 
things ;  part  is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
rable with  itself.  Thus,  the  similitude  in  Matt.  xiiL  24,  S5.  ia,  not  with 
the  men  there  mentioned,  but  with  the  teed  and  the  pearl  .*  and  the  coo- 
struction  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  verses  31.  and  S3,  where  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  to  leaven. 

(2.)  In  parables  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  men* 
tioned  in  them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and 
honest:  for  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1 — 8.)  is  not  pro- 
posed either  to  justify  his  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheat- 
ing his  lord  (for  that  is  merely  ornamental,  and  introduced  to  fill  up 
the  story) ;  but  as  an  example  of  his  care  and  prudence  in  providing 
for  the  future. 


§  5.  —  On  Scripture  Proverbs. 


I.  Nature  of  Proverbs. 

Proverbs  are  concise  and  sententious  common  sayings, 
founded  on  a  close  observance  of  men  and  manners. 
They  were  greatly  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine in  common  with  other  Oriental  nations :  and  the 
teachers  of  mankind  who  had  recourse  to  this  mode  of 
instruction,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  agreeable, 
added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  harmony ;  and  de- 
corated them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allusions,  and 
other  elegant  embellishments  of  style. 

II.  DiflTerent  Kinds  of  Proverbs. 

Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire 
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Sentences  i  and,  2.  Prv^erbial  Phrases^  which  by  common 
usage  are  admitted  into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  Entire  Proverbiai  Sentences  occur  in  Gen.  x.  9.  and 
xxiL  14.  1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  IS.  S  Sam.  ▼.  8.  and  xx.  18. 
Esek.  xvi.  44.  and  xyiii.  2.  Luke  iv.  2S.  John  iy.  37.  and  2  Pet.  ii. 
22. ;  in  which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly  state  the  sentences 
tff  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Exan^les  of  Pnweriial  Phrases,  which  indeed  cannot  be  correctly 
termed  fMOverbs,  but  which  liave  acquired  their  form  and  use,  are  to  be 
fixmd  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  xx.  11.  2  Chron.  xxy.  9.  Job  ▼!.  5. 
xi?.  19.  and  xxyiii.  18.  Ftol.  xlii.  7.  and  Ixii.  9.  The  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs  likewise  contains  many  similar  sentences ;  examples  of  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  some  of  the  Prophets, 
at  well  a«  in  the  New  Testament. 

ni.  Interpretation  of  the  Proverbs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to 
be  explained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  antient  writings 
of  the  Jews  ;  whence  it  appears  how  much  they  were  in 
use  among  that  people,  and  that  they  were  applied  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  agreeably  to  common  usage. 


§  6.  —  Concluding  Observations  on  the  Figurative  Language  of 

Scripture. 

Besides  the  figures  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections, 
there  are  many  others  dispersed  throughout  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  the  infinite  superiority  of  which  over  all  unin- 
spired compositions  they  admirably  elucidate.  Two  or 
three  of  these,  from  their  importance  and  frequent  occur- 
rence, claim  to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

1.  A  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put-for  a 
part :  2.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole ;  5.  A  certain  number  for 
an  uncertain  one;  4.  k general  name  for  a  particular  one;  and, 
5.  Special  words  for  general  ones. 

[i.]  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part. 
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As,  the  world  for  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  but  a  small  tlioagk 
very  remarkable  part  of  the  world,  m  Acts  xxiv.  5.  and  Rer.  iii.  10. 

The  world  for  the  eariht  which  is  a  part  of  it,  2  Pet.  iiL  6.  Rom.  L  8. 
1  John  ▼.  19. 

[ii.]   Sometimes  the  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  i.  5.  8.  13.  19.  23^  31.  the  evening  arid  mornmgthaaii 
the  principal  parts  of  the  day,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  wd 
comprehends  the  entire  man.  Acts  xxyii.  37.  TPree  in  Gen.  iiL  8.  is  in 
the  original  put  for  trees;  and  maf»>  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  for  men, 

[iii.]  A  certain  number  for  an  uncertain  number,  as  twUx  ff* 
several  times,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  Ten  for  many,  in  Gen.  xxxL  7.; 
and  seven  for  an  indefinite  number,  in  Gen.  iy.  15.  and  very  numy 
other  passages  of  Scripture. 

[iv.]  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one. 

As  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  where  every  creature  means  all  muikind;  « 
flesh  also  does  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  cilv.  21.  Ita.  xL  5,  6.  IxtlSS* 
Matt  xxiv.  22.     Luke  iii.  6,  and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

[v.]  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  names  are  put  for  mck 
as  are  general. 

Thus,  faiher  is  put  for  any  anceUor  in  Psal.  xxii.  4» ;  father  tar 
grandfather,  in  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  Dan  v.  11.  IS. ;  JiUher  and  moAsr 
for  all  superiors  in  Eiod.  xx«  12. 

2.  An  /roTzy  is  a  figure,  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  de* 
sign  another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence  to 
our  meaning.  An  irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real  sentimenti 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air,  the  extravaganee 
of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  person,  or  the  nature  of  the 
discourse. 

Instances  of  irony  may  be  seen  in  1  Kings  xviii.  27.  1  Kingi 
xxii.  15.    Job  xii.  2.    and  1  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  Sarcasm,  which  may  be  defined 
to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  asperity.  See  examples 
of  this  figure  in  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  and  Mark  xv.  32. 

5,  Hyperbole,  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  dther 
magnifies  or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper 
limits :  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  a  great  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  expressed  by  ^ 
sand  of  tlie  sea,  the  dtist  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  Gen.  xiii. 
16.  xli.  49.  Judges  vii.  12.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  1  Kings  iv.  29.  2  Chron. 
i.  9.     Jer.  xv.  8.    Heb.  xi.  12.    In  like  manner  we  meet,  in  Numb. 


r 


D  denote  extreme  diminuliTe- 


1.  Nature  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

The  diversity  of  style,  evident  in  the  diiferent  books 
[  Scripture,  sufficiently  evinces  which  of  them  were 
:ten  in  prose,  and  which  are  poetical  compositions  : 
ugh  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse  cannot  now  be 
ictlj  ascertained.  Tlie  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
'<ie\Tj  is  what  Bishop  Lowth  terms  Parallelism,  that  is, 
CETtain  equality,  resemblance;  or  relationship  between 
e  members  of  each  period:  so  that,  in  two  lines  or 
embers  of  the  same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things, 
ii  words  to  words,  as  IF  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind 
f  rule  or  measure.  Such  is  the  general  strain  of  Hebrew 
:Iry,  instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of 
Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixth 
talm. 

H.  Gradations  of  ihe  poetical  parallelism. 
The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many 
adations  ;  which  may  be  referred  to  four  species,  viz. 
irallel  Lines  Gradational,  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic, 
irallel  Lines  Synthetic,  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 
i  example  or  two  of  each  of  these  shall  be  given,  which 
Ul  enable  the  attentive  reader  of  our  admirable  author- 
d  version  readily  to  discover  others  as  they  arise  :  for, 
it  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the  original, 
[  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentences  are  pre- 
ved;  and  this  circumstance  will  account  for  its  re- 
ining so  much  of  a  poetical  cast,  notwithstanding  it  is 
:ecuted  in  prose. 
1.  Parallel  Lines  Gradational  are  those,  in  which  lUa 
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second  or  responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding 
clauses,  as  generally  to  rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a 
descending  scale  in  the  value  of  the  related  terms  and 
periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  marked  distinction  of 
meaning.  This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  particularly  in  the  psalms  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah.  The  following  example  is  given  from  the 
evangelical  prophet,  ch.  Iv.  6,  7- :  — 

Seek  ye  Jehovah  [or,  the  Lord]  while  he  may  be  found ; 

Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near; 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way. 

And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 

And  let  him  return  unto  Jehovah,  and  he  will  compaadonate  him 

And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

<<  In  the  first  line  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing 
where  he  is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  may  be  fiundi  in 
the  second  line,  having  found  Jehovah,  they  are  encouraged  to  call 
upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  is  near.  In  the  third  line,  the 
wicked,  the  positive,  and  presumptuous  sinner,  is  warned  to  f(Nrsake 
his  way,  his  habitual  course  of  iniquity ;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  un- 
righteous, the  negatively  wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  very  0umgkt 
of  sinning.  'While,  in  the  last  line,  the  appropriate  and  encouraging 
*  title  OUR  God  is  substituted  for  the  awful  name  Jehovah,  and  simple 
compassion  is  heightened  into  overflowing  mercy  and  forgiveness*" 
(Bp.  Jebb*s  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  37,  38.)  See  further  instances  in 
Isa.  li.  1.  47.     Joel  ii.  7.     Psalm  i.  1.  xxi.  1,  2.  and  xxiv.  3,  4. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are  those  in  which  two 
lines  correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of 
terms  and  sentiments :  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with 
the^r^^,  sometimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense 
only.  This  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  form.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  various,  from  an 
exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word,  sentiment  to  sen- 
timent, singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to  plurals,  down  to 
a  general  disparity,  with  something  of  a  contrariety  in 
the  two  propositions.     Thus,  Pro  v.  ch.  x.  1. 

A  wise  son  refoiceth  his  father : 

But  A  foolish  ton  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 
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Here  eveiy  word  has  its  opposite,  the  terms  **Jtither"  and  **  mother** 
eing  reUtiyely  opposite. 

S.  Parallel  Lines  Constructive  are  those,  in  which  the 
larallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construc- 
ion ;  wherein  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  sentence 
70  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite :  but  there  is  a 
M>rrespondence  and  equality  between  the  different  pro- 
HMitions  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole 
ientence  and  of  the  constructive  parts;  such  as  noun 
uuwering  to  noun^  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member^ 
legative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative.  This 
!brm  of  parallelism  admits  of  great  variety,  the  parallelism 
>emg  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  exact,  and  some- 
iines  hardly  at  all  apparent.  Psalm  xix.  7 — 1 L  will  fur- 
dsh  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  description  of  poetical 
Uurallelism. 

Vhs  law  of  JsHOVAH  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

hie  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple ; 

Phe  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 

^he  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes : 

t%e  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever; 

tlie  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether. 

^ore  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 

tnd  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted^  or  Introverted  Parallel' 
inUf  are  stanzas  so  constructed,  that  whatever  be  the 
umber  of  lines,  the^r;^  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the 
^st;  the  second  with  the  penultimate,  or  last  but  one; 
tid  so  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to 
orrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  Dr.  Jebb, 
tishop  of  Limerick,  has  illustrated  this  definition  with 
unoierous  apposite  examples,  from  which  the  following 
as  been  selected : — 

«  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day ; 

Jehovah  shall  make  a  gathering  of  his  fruit : 
From  the  flood  of  the  river ; 
To  the  stream  of  Egypt : 
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And  ye  shall  be  gleaned  up,  one  by  one ; 
O  ye  sons  of  Israel. 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day ; 

The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded : 
And  those  shall  come,  who  were  perishing  in  tb 

of  Assyria ; 
And  those  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Eg; 
And  they  shall  bow  themselves  down  before  Jehova 
In  the  holy  mountain,  in  Jerusalem.  (Isa.  xxm,  I 

*'  In  these  two  stanzas,  ^/^ro^ioe/^  in  the^rj^,  and  Uteralfy 
tecond,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  seyeral 
sions.  The  Jirst  line  of  each  stanza  is  parallel  with  the  an 
second  with  the  fifth;  and  the  third  with  iS^B  fourth*  Also  on  con 
the  stanias  one  with  another,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  tauA 
with  the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  correspondence ;  dauM  1 
nixing  with  clause,  and  line  respectively  with  lineg  the  first  Hue 
first  stanza  with  the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  throug 
(Sacred  Lit.  pp.  54,  55,) 

Until  very  recently,  the  poetical  parallelism  was 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testao 
but  Bishop  Jebb  has  shown  that  this  characterist 
Hebrew  Poetry  also  exists  to  a  considerable  degr 
the  New  Testament. 

III.  Different  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Bishop  Lowth  reduces  the  various  productions  o 
Sacred  Poets  to  the  following  classes!  — 

1.  Prophetic  Poetry y  or  that  peculiar  to  the  proj 
Books:  for,  though  some  parts  of  them  are  evideni 
prose,  yet  the  remainder  are  clearly  poetical. 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry ,  of  which  many  passages  occur  i 
prophetical  Books,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  Ps 
and  especial!}'  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  Didactic  Poetry,  or  that  which  delivers  moral 
cepts  in  elegant  verses.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
of  Proverbs. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry  or  that  which  is  designed  1 
accompanied  with  music,  numerous  instances  occur  i 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
also  £xod.  XV.    Deut.  xxxii.  and  Habakkuk  iii. 
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5.  Of  the  Idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem,  the  historical 
BalmsafFord  abundant  instances-  See  particularly  Psalms 
[sxYtii.  cv.  cvi.  cxxKvi.  and  cxxxix. 

6-  To  Dramatic  Poetry  Bishop  Lowth  refers  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon :  but  this  opinion  has 
htea  questioned  by  later  critics.  Maoy  of  the  Psalms 
however  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting  of  dia- 
](^uee  between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters. 

7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems  are  those  which  con- 
psl  of  twenty-two  lines,  or  twenty-two  systems  of  lineB, 
ir  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  of 
be  Hebrew  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line  or  first  stanza 
legios  with  t4  (ahph),  the  second  with  ^  (liel/i),  and  ho 
o.  Twelve  of  these  poems  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
inent,  viz.  Psalms  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  and^^ 
cilv.  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31.  Lament,  of  Jeremiah  i.  ii.  iii. 
V-  Some  of  these  poems  arc  perfectly,  and  others  more 
Dt  less,  alphabetical. 


Chapter  IV. 


Slnioy  I.  —  Rules  for  (he  Spiritual  or  Mjreticol  Interpretatioii  of    1 
Scripture. 

Some  injudiciouB  expositors  having  unduly  preferred 

■  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  to  the  literal  sense,  which 

mdoubtedly  first  in  point  of  nature  as  well  as  in  order 

signification;  others  have  been  induced  to  conclude 

t  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible.     "  A  principle," 

Dwever,  "  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected,  because  it 

U    has  been  abused :  since  human  errors  can  never  invalidate 

the  truth  of  God."     The  following  Hints  will  be  found  ] 

useful  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

In  this  department  of  sacred  literature  it  may  be  coo- 
Bidered  as   an  axiom  that   the  spiritual  tneaniag  c^  1 
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passage  is  there  only  to  be  sought,  where  it  is  evident, 
from  certain  criteria,  that  such  meaning  was  designed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  there  ii  8 
latent  spiritual  meaning  in  any  passage  of  Scripture,  an 
twofold  :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text  itself,  or  they 
are  to  be  found  in  soYne  other  passages. 

I.  Where  these  criteria  are  seated  in  the  text,  vestiges  of  a 
spiritual  meaning  are  discernible,  when  the  things,  which  an 
aifirmed  concerning  the  person  or  thing  immediately  treated  oi^ 
are  so  august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  ap* 
plied  to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

The  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  of  Isaiah,  abound  wiA 
nstanccs  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  the  24tb,  40tb,  41st,  and  49th  chi|p- 
ters  of  that  evangeh'cal  prophet,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Ai  \ 
Babylonish  captivity  is  announced  in  the  most  lofty  and  magnificent 
terms.  If  we  compare  this  description  with  the  accounts  actually 
given  of  their  return  to  Palestine  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiab,  we  sl^not 
find  any  thing  corresponding  with  the  events  so  long  and  so  beautifully 
predicted  by  Isaiah.  In  this  description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance 
from  captivity,  we  must  look  beyond  it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliTcr- 
ance,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  ChrisU 

II.  Where  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (under  whose  direction  the  sacred  penmen  wrote)  some- 
times clearly  and  expressly  asserts,  that  one  thing  or  person  was 
divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol  of 
another  thing  or  person :  in  which  case  the  indisputable  testi- 
mony of  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalm  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.  1.  we  shall 
find  that  Melchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high  priest  aad 
king.  So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches.     (Gal.  iv.  22—24.) 

III.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner :  and,  without  ex- 
cluding the  practice  of  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by 
various  intimations  (which  require  very  diligent  observation  and 
study)  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning. 
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.   This  chiefij  occurs  in  the  following  cases :  — 

^]  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  names  taken 
fipom  the  Old  Testament. 

Thu»,  in  1  C!or.  y.  7.  Christ  is  called  the  paschal  lamb ;  —  in  1  C!or. 
ZY.  45.  he  is  called  the  last  Adam ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in 
some  respect  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ. 

[Si.]  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the  in- 
spired writers  refer  one  thing  to  another. 

Thus,  from  Isa.  iz.  4.  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtmned  by 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  22.),  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory 
frhich  Christ  should  obtain  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vitringa 
has  largely  shown  on  this  passage. 

So,  when  St.   Paul  is  arguing  against  the  Jews  from  the  types  of 

Sarah,  Hagar,  Melchisedec,&c.  he  supposes  that  in  these  persons  there 

were  iome  things  in  which  Christ  and  his  church  were  delineated,  and 

^  these  things  were  admitted  by  his  opponents  :  otherwise  his  argu- 

neats  would  be  inconclusive* 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  Types, 

I.  Nature  of  a  Type,  and  its  different  species. 

A  type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply  de- 
notes a  rough  draught,  or  less  accurate  model,  from 
which  a  more  perfect  image  is  made  :  but,  in  the  sacred 
w  theological  sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and  distant,  or  an 
example  prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  God  to 
prefigure  that  future  thing.  What  is  thus  prefigured  is 
called  the  antitype. 

In  the  examination  of  the  sacred  writings  three  species 
of  types  present  themselves  to  our  notice;  viz, 

1.  Legal  Types,  or  those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
On  comparing  the  history  and  economy  of  Moses  with 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Gospel  blessings :  and  this  point  has  been  clearly  esta- 
blished by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Prophetical  Types  are  those  by  which  the  4\N\Xi^\^ 

K  2 
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inspired  prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  either 
present  or  future,  by  means  of  external  symbols.  Of  this 
description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  isi 
without  his  prophetic  garment,)  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2.) 
to  prefigure  the  fatal  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians. 

3.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and 
fortunes  of  some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  be 
exact  prefigurations  of  the  characters,  actions,  and  for- 
.  tunes  of  future  persons  who  should  arise  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of 
types;  for  unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them ; 
but  we  may  admit  it  as  possible. 

II.  Hints  for  the  interpretation  of  Types. 

1 .  There  must  be  a  fit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Antitype. 

This  canon  is  of  great  importance ;  and  inattention  to  it  has  led 
fanciful  expositors  into  the  most  unfounded  interpretations  of  h(dy 
nvrit.     In  further  illustration  of  this  rule,  it  may  be  remarked, 

[i.]  The  type  itself  must  in  the  first  instance  be  explained  according 
to  its  literal  sense ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appear  to  be  obscure,  such 
obscurity  must  be  removed  ;  as  in  the  history  of  Jonah,  who  was 
swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashore  on  the  third  day. 

[ii.]  The  analogy  between  the  thing  prefiguring  and  the  thing  pre- 
figured must  be  soberly  shown  in  all  its  parts. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type 
or  shadow  of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to 
some  particular  thing  or  things :  hence  we  find  many  things  in  the 
type  that  are  inapplicable  to  the  antitype.  The  use  of  this  canon  is 
shown  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ritual  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
antitype,  although  there  are  many  things  in  the  Levitical  priesthood 
which  do  not  accord.     Thus,  the  priest  was  to  offer  sacrifice  for  his 
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vwn  sins  (Heb.  ▼.  S.)  which  is  in  no  respect  applicable  to  Christ 
[Heb.  ^ii.  27.) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  antitype  than  in  the  type. 

The  reason  of  this  canon  is-  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  rule  : 
for,  as  no  single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of 
Christ,  there  is  necessarily  more  in  the  antitype  than  can  be  found  in 
the  type  itself;  so  that  one  type  must  signify  one  thing,  and  another 
Ijpe  another  thing. 

4.  In  types  and  antitypes,  an  enallage  or  change  sometimes 
takes  place  ;  as  when  the  thing  prefigured  assumes  the  name  of 
the  type  or  figure ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  type  of  the 
thing  represented  assumes  the  name  of  the  antitype. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  enallage  we  have  examples  in  £zek.  xxxiv.  29. 
Kxxtii.  24,  25«  and  Hos.  iii.  5. ;  in  which  descriptions  of  Messiah's 
lungdom  he  is  styled  David ;  because  as  he  was  prefigured  by  David 
in  many  respects,  so  he  was  to  descend  from  him. 

Of  the  second  kind  ofenallage  we  have  instances : — 1.  In  Prophetical 
Typeif  in  which  the  name  of  a  person  or  l^ing,  properly  agreeing  with 
die  antitjrpe,  and  for  which  the  type  was  proposed,  is  given  to  any  one : 
as  in  Isa.  vii.  3.  and  viii.  1  —  3.  —  2.  In  Historical  Types  ;  as,  when 
hanging  was  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  curse  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause it  was  made  a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our 
sins^  as  St.  Paul  argues  in  Gal.  iii.  13. 

5.  That  we  may  not  fall  into  extremes  in  the  interpretation 
of  types,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cautiously,  "  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  lest  we  imagine  mysteries  to  exist  where 
none  were  ever  intended. 

No  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefore,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  plain 
passage  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  and  natural ; 
unless  it  be  evident  from  some  other  part  of  Scripture  that  the  place  is 
to  be  understood  in  a  double  sense.  When  St.  Paul  says,  (GaL  iii.  24. 
Col.  ii.  17.)  that  the  taw  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  we  must  instantly  acknowledge  that  the 
ceremonial  law  in  general  was  a  type  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 


Chapter  V. 

ON   THE   INTEaPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE     PROPHECIES. 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly 
considered  as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  giveu  o€ 
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supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity.  The  force  of 
the  argument  from  prophecy,  for  proving  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  records,  has  already  been  ex- 
hibited ;  and  the  cavils  of  objectors  have  been  obviated. 
(See  pp.  45 — 57.  supra,)  Difficulties,  it  is.  readily  ad- 
mitted, do  exist  in  understanding  the  prophetic  writings: 
but  these  are  either  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the  propheciei 
themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can  only  be 
understood  when  the  events  foretold  have  actually  been 
accomplished :  but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may 
be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases ;  and  the  know- 
ledge, sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets  may,  in  t 
considerable  degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and 
meditation,  and  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture^ 
especially  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  with  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  With  thii 
view,  the  following  general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in 
investigating,  first,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phecies, and,  secondly,  their  accomplishment, 

I.  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  Prophetic 
Writings. 

1 .  As  not  any  Prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-interpretation 
(2  Pet.  i.  20.)  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  "  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  bare  temw  of 
any  single  prediction." 

In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstaDces 
should  be  carefully  attended  to : — 

[i.]  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets  flourished,  in 
what  place  and  under  what  kings  they  uttered  their  predictions,  the 
duration  of  their  prophetic  ministry,  and  their  personal  rank  and  con^ 
dition,  and  lastly,  whatever  can  be  known  respecting  their  life  and 
transactions. 

[ii.]  As  the  prophets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactions  and  present 
occurrences,  but  also  foretell  future  events,  in  order  to  understand 
them,  we  must  diligently  consult  the  histories  of  the  following  ages, 
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botih  flacred  and  profiuie,  and  carefully  see  whedier  we  can  trace  in 
IfaBm  the  fulfilment  of  any  prophecy. 

[iii.]  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  explained,  where 
Hbey  are  obscure ;  if  they  be  very  intricate,  every  single  word  should 
be  expounded ;  and,  if  the  sense  be  involved  in  metaphorical  and  em- 
Uematic  expressions  (as  very  frequently  is  the  case),  these  must  be 
explained  according  to  the  principles  already  considered. 

[iv.]  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully  com- 
pared,  in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the  sacred  pre- 
dictions. 

For  instance,  after  having  ascertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's 
discourse  and  the  sense  of  the  words,  Isa.  liii.  5.  {He  was  wounded,  li- 
terally  pierced  through,  for  our  transgressions,)  may  be  compared  with 
Plnd.  xxii.  16.  {They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet),  and  with  Zech. 
ziL  10.  {They  shaUlook  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced)*  In  thus  pa- 
ralleling the  jH-ophecies,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  predictions  of  former 
prophets,  which  are  sometimes  repeated  with  abridgment,  or  more  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  others ;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of  subsequent 
prophets,  who  sometimes  repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precision, 
former  prophecies,  which  had  been  more  obscurely  announced. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophets,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figurative,  and  par- 
ticularly abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical  expressions. 

By  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  oflen  un- 
derstand something  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  heavenly  bodies,  denote  kings,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great 
power;  and  the  increase  of  splendour  in  those  luminaries  denotes  in- 
crease of  prosperity,  as  in  Isa.  XXX.  26.  and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  darkening,  setting,  or  falling  signifies  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
or  the  entire  destruction  of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which  they 
refer. 

3,  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first  com- 
posed in  verse,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast  of  the 
original,  an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to  that  pe- 
culiarity of  Hebrew  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one  line  or 
couplet  so  frequently  corresponds  with  another,  will  often  lead 
to  the  meaning  of  many  passages;  one  line  of  a  couplet,  or 
member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  commentary  on  the 
other. 

Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. : 
The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 
And  a  gprat  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea. 
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Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  tern 
in  the  next:  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  great  slaugfater  in  tki 
land  of  Idumea,  of  which  Bozrafa  yras  the  capijtal. 

4.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  mon 
general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers ;  but  in  such  passagei 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  ili.  4.,  Tyre  and  Sidony  and  aR  the  coasts  of  Palatmt, 
are  put,  by  way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  theenemiesof  the  Jews. 

5.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
prophetic  writings :  for  they  frequently  (particularly  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekjel]  resume  topics  of  which  they  have  formerly  treated 
after  other  subjects  have  intervened,  and  again  disicuss  them. 

6.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses,  som^ 
times  speaking  in  their  own  persons,  at  other  times  representing 
God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speaking,  and 
without  noticing  the  change  of  persons;  sometimes  taking  thh^ 
past  or  present  for  things  future,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  tlie 
events. 

If:a.  ix.  6.  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throughout,  Zech.  ix.  9m  and 
Rev.  xviii.  2.,  to  cite  no  other  passages,  may  be  adduced  as  illustrationi 
of  this  remark. 

7.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare  any 
thing,  the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had  been 
appointed  to  do  it  themselves. 

Xsa.  vi.  9,  10.  is  merely  a  prediction  of  what  die  Jews  would  do: 
for  when  the  prophetic  declaration  was  fulfilled,  Jesus  Christ  quoted 
the  passage  and  explained  its  general  sense  in  Matt.  xiii.  15. 

8.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resemble 
parables,  and  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  more 
powerfully  to  instruct  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  people, 
they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  parables.  (For 
which,  see  pp.  184 — 186>  suprh,) 

II.  Observations  oa  the  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies. 

A  prophecy  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled,  when  we 
can  prove)  from  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the  event 
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I  ties  actually    taken  place,  precisely   according   to   tfai 
I  Mnner  in  which  it  was  foretold. 

B  prophecies  frequenlly  hnve  a  double  meaning, 
I  Hid  refer  to  diiTerenC  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  rt 

le  temporal,  the  other  spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal.  The 
J  prophets  thus  having  several  events  in  view,  their  exprcssiooi 
I  M}'  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and  partly  to  another,  and  it  ii 
ot  always  easy  to  mnrk  the  transitions.  What  has  not  beei 
'  fulfilled  in  the  first,  we  must  apply  to  the  second;  nnd  what  hai 
'  ilrcady  been  fulGIIed,  may  often  be  considered  as  typical  of  what 
o  be  accomplished. 

any  which  might  be  offered, 

p.]   TJie  second  psalm  it  primnrlly  an  inauguration  hyr 
posed  by  David,  Ihe  audi n led  of  Jehovah,  when  crowned  wiih  viclOTy^ . 
wii  placed  triumphant  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion.      But,  iu  Acl    ' 
die  inspired  apostles  with  one  voicu  declare  il  to  be  descriptii 
eultation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  llie  oppoailian  raised  against  thg 
Gospel,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

[ii.]    I«ti.  >i.  6 Wliat  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  witli 

lamb,  &c.  is  undetstaod  as  having  its  jlrsl  completion  ia  the  reign  of 
Ueiekiah,  when  profound  peace  was  enjoyed  aiier  (he  troubles  caused 
by  Sennacherib ;  but  ila  aicond  and  Full  completion  is  under  tlio  Gm- 
pet,  whose  power  in  changing  the  hearts,  tempers,  and  liie 
of  men,  i«  here  foretold  and  dcsctibed  by  a  singularly  beautifiil  att, 
semblage  of  iinages<  Of  this  blessed  power  there  has  iu  every  age  <1^ 
Cfarislianily  beeu  u  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Thus,  it  U  evident  that  many  prophecies  taiisl  be  laken 
I  double  Heme,  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import ;  and  ns  thiii 
[  twofold  application  of  them  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  and  his 
\  apostles,  it  is  a  full  authority  for  us  to  consider  and  apply  them  ' 
!:•  umilar  way. 

I  3.  Predictions,  denouncing  judgments  to  come,  do  not 
f  ttiemselves  speak  the  absolute  futitrity  of  the  event,  but  only  de- 
I  clare  what  is  to  be  expected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
I  IDade,  and  what  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  in  his 
I 'inercy  interpose  between  the  threatening  and  the  event. 
■  Of  Iheae  conditional  eomminatory  preditlions  we  have  eiamples  in 
Bjonsh'a  preaching  to  the  Nioeiites  (Jonah  iil,  4 — 10.),  and  in  Iswah'a 
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denunciation  of  death  to  Hexekiah.     (Isa.  zxzTiiL  1.)     See  iko  a 
similar  instance  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14 — 2S. 

III.  Observations  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
revelation,  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  prophecies  con- 
cerning him. 

We  have  the  united  testimony  of  Christ  (John  y.  S9«  Luke  zxir. 
25 — 27.  44.)  and  of  an  inspired  apostle  (Acts  x.  43),  that  He  is  tin 
subject  of  Scripture  prophecy.  Whatever  therefore  is  emplnticaOj 
and  characteristically  spoken  of  some  other  persons,  not  called  by  In 
own  name,  in  the  psalms  or  prophetical  books,  so  that  each  preduate 
can  be  fully  demonstrated  in  no  single  subject  of  that  or  any  odier 
time,  must  be  taken  and  said  of  the  Messiah.  Psal.  xxii.  and  Isa.  VSL 
may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  rule. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy,  made  by  Jewi 
Christ  himself,  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rule  and  key,  by 
which  to  interpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or  alluded  to  by 
them. 

The  prophecy  (in  Isa.  viii.  14.)  that  the  Messiah  would  prove  a  stott 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  is  more  plainly  repeated  by  Simeon 
(Luke  ii.  34.),  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled,  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
ix.  32,  33.),  and  by  St.  Peter  (I  Pet.  ii.  8.);  and  the  sixteentli  psalm 
is  expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  these  apostles. 
(Actsii.  25 — 31.) 

3.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity,  they 
clearly  foretell  Gospel  times. 

Many  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  prophetic  writings  ia 
confirmation  of  this  rule.  It  will  however  suffice  to  adduce  two  in- 
stances from  Isaiah,  ch.  ix.  2—7.,  and  xi.  1 — 9.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  set  forth,  its  extent 
and  duration :  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and  happiness  wludi 

should  then  prevail,  are  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled  beauty  and 
energy. 

4.  Things,  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come  to 
pass  under  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  understood,  —  as  they  respect 
the  duty, —  of  all  persons;  but,  —  as  they  respect  the  event,— 
only  of  God's  people. 
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Tbe  higtilf  GguntiTe  eipresiions  in   Isa.!!.  4.  (i,  6.  and  Iit.  25. 
tube  understood  of  the  naluru,  design,  aud  [endencjr  oF  the  Goh 
i,  and  what  a  the  dutj  of  all  its  prafesAora,  nnd  wlmt  would  ncluall; 
ule  place  in  the  Christian  world,  i(  M  who  proress  tlie  Chriilioii  doc- 
ire  did  BJncerelj  and  cardiallj  obey  its  ilicuica. 
},  Ab  the  antient  pro|)hecie9  conternin;  the  Measiali  nre  of 
10  kinds,  Eome  of  them  relating  to  his  first  coming  to  suffer, 
>hile  the  rest  of  tbein  concern  hie  second  coming  to  advance  hit 
m,  and  restore  the  Jews; — in  all  these  prophecies,  we 
must  carefullj'  distinguish  between  his  first  coming  in  humiliation 
[0  accomplish  his  mediatorial  work  on  the  cross,  and  his  second 
(oming  in  glory  to  judgment. 
In  studying  the  proplietic  writings,  the  two  following 
.utions  sbould  uniformly  be  kept  in  view  ;   viz. 

1.  That  we  do  not  apply  passing  events,  as  actualljj 
fulfilling  particular  prophecies-  ^M 

2.  That  we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond  what  is  ex-j| 
pressly  written,  or  describe,  as  fulfilled,  prophecies  which 

yet  future.  What  the  Bible  hath  declared,  that  we 
may  without  hesitation  declare:  beyond  this  all  is  mere 
vague  conjecture- 


As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of 
God  to  man,  they  not  only  ofTcr  to  our  attention  the 
most  interesting  histories  and  characters  for  our  instruc- 
tion by  example,  and  the  mpst  sublime  prophecies  for 
the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  but  they  likewise  present, 
:ud3',  doctrinal  truths  of  the  utmost  im- 
|rortance.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the  historical,  poeti- 
id  prophetical  parta  of  the  Bible;  but  they  are 
ichiefly  to  be  found  io  the  apostolic  epistles,  which, 
though  originally  designed  for  the  ediiicalion  of  par- 
Qular  Christian  churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless 
pf  general  application,   and  designed  Jbr  the  guidance 

the  universal  church  in  ever^  age.     For  many  of  the 
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fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  more  copiously 
treated  in  the  epistles,  which  are  not  so  particularly  ex- 
plained in  the  gospels  :  and  as  the  authors  of  the  several 
epistles  wrote  under  the  same  divine  inspiration  as  tbe 
evangelists,  the  epistles  and  gospels  must  be  taken  to- 
gether, to  complete  the  rule  of  Christian  faith.  The 
doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  writings 
is  of  paramount  consequence  :  as  by  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  a  correct  and  saving  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  God  concerning  us.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  important  branch  of  sacred  literature,  the  following 
observations  are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  to  be  detac- 
mined  according  to  modern  notions  and  systems :  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places 
in  >^hich  they  were  written,  and  realise  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  commentators  and  expositors, 
who,  whei^applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, have  a  preconceived  sys.tem  of  doctrine  which  they  seek  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  passage  of  Scripture.  Thus  they 
rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their  system  of  doctrine,  than  bring  their 
doctrines  to  the  standard  of  Scripture ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
is  altogether  unjust,  and  utterly  useless  in  the  attainment  of  truth. 
The  only  way  by  which  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  doctrines,  is,  to  lay 
aside  all  preconceived  modern  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  our- 
selves back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must  be 
most  carefully  attended  to  :  —  It  is  only  an  unbiassed  mind  that  can 
attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage  of 
Scripture,  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were  agi- 
tated at  that  time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude :  for  a 
key  to  the  apostolic  epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  modern 
controversies  that  divide  Christians,  and  which  were  not  only 
unknown,  but,  also,  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Tbe  controverBies  which  were  discussed  in  the  age  of  the  i^xMtles 
aie  to  be  asoertaiiied,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly  from  the  exist- 
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ing  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  likewise  from  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  The  most  important  passages 
oi  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  larger  commentators. 

B.  The  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  the  epistles, 
arc  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections ;  but  they 
should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the 
scope  and  tenour  of  the  discourse,  regardless  of  the  divisions  into 
chapters  and  verses,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
would  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  or  other  antient 
writers. 

Want  of  attention  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  epistles,  has  been  the  source  of 
many  and  great  errors  :  the  reading,  however,  which  is  here  recom- 
mended, should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent  and  diligent ; 
and  the  epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  contents.  On  the  investigation  of  the 
Scope,  see  p.  156.  supra. 

4.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  collected  better,  and  with  more  precision,  from  those 
places  in  which  it  is  professedly  discussed,  than  from  those  in 
which  it  is  noticed  only  incidentally,  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated :  and  in  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated.  These  must 
therefore  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order  to  deduce  those 
doctrines  correctly. 

5.  Distinguish  figurative  expressions  from  such  as  are  proper 
and  literal ;  and  when  easy  and  natural  interpretations  offer  them- 
selves, avoid  all  those  interpretations  which  deduce  astonishing 
and  incredible  doctrines. 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  doc- 
trinal books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  distinctly 
note  the  transitions  of  persons  which  frequently  occur,  especially 
in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles. 

The  pronouns  7,  We,  and  You  are  used  by  the  apostles  in  such  a 
variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their  true  meaning  is 
often  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages.  Thus,  by  the  pronoun  7,  Saint 
Paul  sometimes  means  himself;  sometimes  any  Christian ;  sometimes 
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a  Jew ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  &c.  To  disoorer  these  InmstiMM 
requires  great  attention  to  tbe  apostle*s  scope  and  ai^gument ;  and  yft  if 
it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  the  reader  greatly  to  iiui* 
take  and  misunderstand  his  meaning,  and  will  also  render  the  seme 
very  perplexed.  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  in  their  elaborate 
works  on  the  Epistles,  are  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out  then 
various  transitions  of  persons  and  subjects. 

7.  No  article  of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors,  p«- 
rables,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

Instead  of  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables  and 
figurative  passages  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  ^Ai 
Gos^iel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  caj)cd>le  of  interpreting  them*  Tlw 
beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x. 
SO — 37.)  is  evidently  intended  to  influence  the  Jews  to  be  benvoJcDt 
and  kind  like  tbe  good  Samaritan,  and  nothing  more.  And  yet,  n- 
gardless  of  every  principle  of  sound  interpretation,  that  parable  has  by 
some  writers  been  considered  as  a  representation  of  Adam's  £dl,  and 
of  man's  recovery,  through  the  interposition  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ! 


Chapter  VII. 

ON   THE   MORAL   INTERPRETATION   OF   SCRIFTURB. 

Section  I.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture* 

The  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture  are  replete  with  the  most 
important  instructions  for  the  government  of  life.  They 
are  to  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  moral  writings  ;  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  sacred  writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which 
they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged^  their 
istyl^)  genius^  &c.  In  the  examination  of  the  moral  parts 
of  Scripture,  the  following  more  particular  rules  will  be 
found  useful : — 

1 .  Moral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  be  urged  too  fitfi 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and 
with  various  limitations. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  Imdis  ha% 
been  pushed  to  an  eitent,  which  causes  them  altogethar  to  tail  of  Iki 
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eSeet  they  woe  designed  to  produce !  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
uniYeml  propositions  may  be  offered :  such  are  frequent  in  the  Scrip- 
turn  as  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also  in  common  life ;  but  it  is 
in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which  they  are  conveyed,  that  just 
limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  them  from  being  urged  too  far. 
The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  various  otiber  circumstances,  will  always 
afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  understand  moral  propositions  with  the 
requisite  limitations. 

.  2.  Principals  include  their  accessaries,  that  is,  whatever  ap- 
proaches or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only  to 
ifdd  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever  may 
ftove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others  :   and  we 
must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it.    Compare  Matt, 
v.  21— SI.      1  Thess.  v.  22.      Jude23.     Ephes.  v.  11.     1  Cor.  viii. 
13.    Levit.  xix.  17.     James  v.  19,  20.     So,  where  any  duty  is  en- 
joined, all  means  and  facilities  enabling  either  ourselves  or  others  to 
^charge  it,  according  to  our  respective  places,  capacities,  or  oppor- 
^ties,  are  likewise  enjoined. 

3.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include  ne- 
gatives :  —  in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  con- 
trary sin  is  forbidden ;  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  the  con- 
trary duty  is  enjoined. 

Tlius,  in  Deut.  vi.  13.,  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God,  we 
•re  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  10.  it  is  said, 
''Him  ordj/  shalt  thou  serve.'* 

4.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  but  not  affirmatives ; 
4ut  is,  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  though  good 
nay  ultimately  come  from  it.  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  We  must  not  speak 
wickedly  for  God.    (Job.  xiii.  7.) 

5.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any 
promise  is  annexed  to  its  performance,  such  action  is  supposed 
to  be  done  from  proper  motives,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which,  if 
done  from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing  in  the 
i^ht  of  God.     Compare  Matt.  vi.  1  —4. 

6.  When  the  favour  of  God,  or  salvation,  is  promised  to  any 
ifeed  or  duty,  all  the  othw  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be 
l%htly  performed. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Promises  and  Hireit- 

enings  of  Scripture. 

I.  Distinction  between  Promises  and  Threatenings. 
A  promise  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  t 
declaration  or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God 
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7.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed,  or 
any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind  ■ 
supposed  to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afflicted  are  pronounced  to  be  bleved,  it  ii 
because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  frona  the  sia 
usually  attendant  on  unsanctitied  prosperity,  and  because  thej  are,  m 
the  contrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to  God.  If,  howem^ 
they  be  not  the  characters  described  (as  unquestionably  there  are  mag 
to  whom  the  characters  do  not  apply),  the  promise  in  that  case  does  nsk 
belong  to  them.  Vice  veridf  when  any  state  is  pronounced  to  be 
wretched,  it  is  on  account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  ib 

8.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  nevertheless  admit  of  exceptions,  on  account  of  some 
duties  of  benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  preponderate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of  SoliK 
mon,  respecting  becoming  surety  for  another.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1,  2.  zL  1& 
xvii.  18.  and  xx.  16.)  In  these  passages  he  does  not  condemn  sms- 
tyship,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawful,  but,  in  some  instanea 
even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and  charity ;  but  Solomon  forbids  Isi 
disciple  to  become  surety  rashly,  without  considering  for  whom  or  hov 
far  he  binds  himself,  or  how  he  could  discharge  the  debt,  if  occaaoa 
should  require  it. 

9.  Many  things  in  morals,  which  are  not  spoken  comparative!/,, 
are  nevertheless  to  be  thus  understood. 

In  Matt.  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7.,  Jesus  Christ  citing  Hosea  v.  & 
says,  that  God  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :  yet  he  had  prescribed 
that  victims  should  be  offered.  This  therefore  must  be  understood 
comparatively,  sacrifice  being  compared  with  mercy,  or  with  acts  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  ;  which  the  context  shows  are  here  intended 
The  sense  then  of  the  passage  in  question  is  this :  I  require  mercy,  osd 
not  sacrifice ;  in  other  words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matten  of 
positive  institution,  when  in  any  instance  they  interfere  with  esdi 
other. 
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•ignifies  what  particular  blessings  or  good  things  he  will 
freely  bestow^  as  well  as  the  evils  which  he  will  remove. 
Hie  promises  therefore  differ  from  the  threatenings  of 
-€rod»  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  declarations  concerning 
good,  while  the  latter  are  denunciations  of  evil  only :  at 
-the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  promises  seem  to 
include  threats^  because,  being  in  their  very  nature  con- 
diiional,  they  imply  the  bestowment  of  the  blessing  pro- 
misedy  only  on  the  condition  being  performed,  which 
blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to  be  withheld  on  non- 
compliance with  such  condition.  Further,  promises  differ 
.firooi  the  commands  of  God,  because  the  latter  are  signi- 
fications of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to 
be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be 
received. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament:  viz. 
1.  Promises  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  2.  Promises  relating 
to  the  church ;  3.  Promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  to  the  pious ;  and,  4.  Promises  encouraging 
to  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties  that 
compose  the  Christian  character.  The  two  first  of  these 
classes,  indeed^  are  many  of  them  predictions  as  well  as 
promises ;  consequently  the  same  observations  will  apply 
to  them,  as  are  stated  for  the  interpretation  of  scripture 
prophecies :  but  in  regard  to  those  promises  which  are 
directed  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the  performance  of 
particular  duties,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

1.  ^  We  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scripture."    (Art.  xvii.) 

To  i»  the  promises  of  God  are 'general  and  conditional:  if,  there- 
lore,  they  be  not  fulfilled  towards  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
fiuilt  does  not  rest  with  Him  <'  who  cannot  lie,"  but  with  ourselves, 
irho  hare  failed  in  complying  with  the  conditions  either  tacitly  or 
expressly  annexed  to  them. 

2.  Such  promises  as  were  made  in  one  case,  may  be  applied  in 
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Other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  coDsistently  with  the  analogy  rf 
faith. 

It  is  in  promises  ss  in  commands ;  they  do  not  ezdmifclj 
those  to  whom  they  were  first  mafle ;  but  being  inserted  in  tiw  8cdf« 
tures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit :  for,  **  whataoever  things  mm 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  use ;  that  we,  through  paticaaj 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.**  (Rom.  xw,  if 
Thus,  what  was  spoken  to  Joshua  (ch.  i.  5.)  on  his  going  up  agMril 
the  Canaanites,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged  in  that  enterprise,  is  if*' 
plied  by  St  Paul  to  the  believing  Hebrews  (Heb.  ziii.  5.)>  at  a  » 
medy  against  covetousuess  or  inordinate  cares  concerning  the  things  flC 
this  life ;  it  being  a  very  comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  neNK 
fail  us  nor  forsake  us.  But  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contaiBsi 
in  Psal.  zciv.  14.  and  Jer.  xxzii.  40.  and  John  x.  28.  as  promises  sf 
indefectible  grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  every  rule  of  aobsr 
interpretation,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith. 

5.  God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duty,  and  what  shoold  btllt 
scope  of  our  endeavours  i  and  by  his /Tromu^s  we  see  what  is  ourmoU^k 
what  should  he  the  matter  or  of^ject  of  our  prayertf  and  where  we  mf 
be  supplied  with  tliat  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  discharge  oardul|k 
G)mpare  Deut.  x.  16.  with  Deut.  xxx.  6.  Ecdes.  xii.  13.  with  Ja 
xxxii.  40.  £zek.  xviii.  31.  with  £zek.  xxxvL  37.  and  Rom.  vi.  li> 
with  V.  14. 

4.  Where  any  thing  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience,  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience! 
and  where  there  is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  in  case  of  (& 
obedience,  a  promise  of  the  contrary  is  implied  upon  conditioi 
of  obedience. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to,  snl 
compare  £xod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  zv.  I — 4.  and  xxiv.  S>  4.  and  EiodL 
XX.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 


Chapter  VIII. 

ON     THE     INTEaPRETATION     OF     PASSAGES    OF     SCRIPTUREj     WHICB    AU 

ALLEGED   TO    BE    CONTRADICTORY. 

Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired, 
were  necessarily  exempted  from  error  in  the  important 
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]  trulbe  which  Citey  were  commissioned  to  reveal  to 
[  Jiiiid,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealeil,  that,  on  comparing 
J  Scriptore  with  itself,  some  delaclied  passages  are  to  be 
kfound  which  appear  to  be  contradictory  ;  and  these  have 
r  been  a  favourite  topic  of  cavil  with  tlie  enemies  of 
Christianity  from  Spinosa  down  to  Voltaire,  and  the  op- 
^ers  of  Divine  Uevelation  in  our  days,  who  have 
Ifopied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert 
the  indisputable  Facts  on  which  Christianity  is  foundedi 
and  detesting  the  exemplary  holiness  of  heart  and  life 
trhich  it  enjoins,  its  modern  antagonists  insidiously  at- 
tempt to  impugn  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  by 
producing  what  Ifiei/  call  contradictions.     It  is  readily 

(admitted  that  reai  contradictions  are  a  just  and  sufficient 
proof  that  a  book  is  not  divinely  inspired,  whatever  pre- 
tences  it  may  make  to  such  inspiration.  In  this  way  we 
prove  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  could  not  be  in- 
spired,  mucli  as  it  is  extolled  by  his  admiring  followers: 
for  the  whole  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed  by  the  wily 

(Arab  to  answer  some  particular  exigencies.     Hence  not 
a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the  Koran ;  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mussulman  com- 
mentators, who  are  not  only  very  particular  in  stating 
the  several  occasions  on  which  particular  chapters  were 
produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction  occurs  which 
they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradictory 
passages  is  revoked.      And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked. 
Now  this  fact  is  a  full  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that 
volume  could  not  be  inspired  ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be 
alleged  against  the  Scriptures.     They  were  indeed  given 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  and  the  authors  of 
^k  ihem  were  inspired  on  particular  occasions ;  but  nothing 
^■•ras  ever  published  as  a  part  of  it,  which  was  afterwards 
^Bevoked  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  them  which  tue  need 
^np  have  annulled.     Errors  in  the  transcription  of  copies 
^^k  well  OB  in  printed  editions  and   translations,  do  v 
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questionably  exist :  but  the  contradictions  objected  an 
only  seeming,  not  real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single  insUMwe 
of  such  alleged  contradictions  that  is  not  capable  of  t 
rational  solution.     A  little  skill  in  criticism,  in  the  on- 
ginal  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  pro- 
perties, (of  which  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  itu 
well  known,  have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  noto- 
riously ignorant,)  and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scope 
of  the  several  books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  ant 
customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  th 
transactions  recorded,  will  clear  the  principal  difficulUM 
solutions  of  which  will  be  found  at  length  in  Volume  1 
Part  II.  Chapter  VII.  of  the  Author's  larger  Introductioi 
to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred,  as  the  expli 
nations  of  the  passages  alleged  to  be   contrary  do  n< 
admit  of  abridgment.   The  following  general  observatioi 
however,  will  enable  an  attentive  reader,  who  will  compa 
things  spiritual  with  spiritual,   easily  to  solve  for  hmi8< 
many  seeming  contradictions. 

1.  Wherever  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contradict  anotb 

we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to  < 

cover  their  harmony  :  for  the  only  way,  by  which  to  judge  rigl 

of  particular  passages  in  any  book,  is,  first,  to  ascertain  whet 

the  text  be  correct,  and  in  the   next   place  to  consider  its  wl 

design,  method,  and  style,  and   not  to   criticise  some  partic 

parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any  attention  upon  the  rest.   £ 

18  the  method  adopted  by  all  who  would  investigate  with  judgt 

any  difficult  passages   occurring  in   a   profane   author  :  and 

judicious  and  accurate  writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of 

tradicting  himself  for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but   is  t 

reconciled  with    himself  if  possible,  —  unquestionably  the 

eqmtable  pnnciple  of  interpretation  ought  to   be  appUed  ii 

investigation  of  Scripture  difficulties 

wW;h^°.TvT''T'   '"'"^  ^^Pl^'-ned  by  the  Scriptures  themst 
^«.  To  on"  u    '^.  '"  """'  "^  '"  '"^^  elucidation  of  others. 

-^-^^^^"^^r^^y^^       ^— ««  ^^  -plained  to  I 

^-«np«re  John  ui.  22.  with  iv.  1,  S. 
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quently,  also,  a  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of 
(  well  as  of  the  di£ferent  subjects  and  times,  will  enable 
iate  the  seeming  discrepancy. 

7hen  It  is  said,  li  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die  (Heb. 
and  elsewhere,  If  a  man  keep  Christ's  sag^ngf  he  shall  never 
there  is  no  contradiction ;  for,  in  the  former  place,  natural 
death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and,  in  the  latter  passage,  5pi- 
rtemal  death.  Again,  when  Moses  says,  God  rested  on  the 
yfrom  ail  his  works  (Gen.  ii.  2.),  and  Jesus  says,  My  Father 
therto  (John  v.  17.)>  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction; 
is  speaking  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works 
;nce.  So,  Samuel  tells  us  God  will  not  repent  (1  Sam.  xt. 
1  yet  we  read  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  It  re- 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth  (  Gen.  vl.  6. ) ;  and 
id  set  up  Saul  to  be  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  11.).  But  in  these  pas- 
-e  is  no  real  contradiction ;  repentance  in  the  one  place  sig- 
tange  of  mind  and  counsel,  from  want  of  foresight  of  what 
ne  to  pass,  and  thus  God  cannot  repent;  but  then  he  changes 
i  as  men  do  when  they  change  their  minds,  and  so  he  may  be 
pent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where  personal 
)r  feelings  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  Scriptures  speak  in  con« 
n  to  our  capacities,  after  the  manner  of  men ;  nor  can  we 
he  Deity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we  would  speak  intelligibly 
lerality  of  mankind. 


Chapter  IX. 

ON  THE   PRACTICAL   READING   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

sense  of  Scripture  having  been  explained  and  as- 
jd,  it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of 
il  utility ;  which  may  be  effected  either  by  de- 
inferences  from  texts,  or  by  practically  applying 
'iptures  to  our  personal  edification  and  salvation : 
serious  contemplation  of  the  Scriptures  and  praC' 
united  together,  our  real  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
3cessarily  be  increased,  and  will  be  rendered  pro- 
sly  more  delightful.  This  practical  reading  may 
secuted  by  every  one  with  advantage ;  for  the  aj* 
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plication  of  Scripture  which  it  recommends  is  connected  , 
with  our  highest  interest  and  happiness. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God 
will,  unquestionably,  prove  the  most  beneficial ;  provided 
it  be  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualifi- 
cations which  have  already  been  stated  and  enforced^  as 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scripturei* 
Should,  however,  any  hints  be  required,  the  following 
may,  perhaps,  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

1.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal  a|^ 
plication,  we  should  be  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure  inh 
tention. 

He,  however,  who  peruses  the  sacred  volume,  merely  fcur  the  pnipofl 
of  amusing  himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  tim% 
or  to  tranquillise  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  external  dkrtf, 
is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  performs  that  duty,  and  canaol 
expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage  or  comfort  amid  the  trials  ol 
life.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  a  mere  design 
of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  su^ 
reading  be  accompanied  with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  mi^  be 
convinced  of  his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults  to  which  be  may  be 
peculiarly  exposed,  and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may  be 
enabled  to  eradicate  them  from  his  mind. 

2.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful  parts ; 
not  being  particularly  solicitous  about  the  exact  connexion  or 
other  cntiqal  niceties  that  may  occur,  (though  at  other  times,  as 
ability  and  opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly  proper  objects  of 
inquiry,)  but  simply  considering  them  in  a  devotional  or  practical 
view. 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the  present  state  of 
our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the  passage  in  question : 
next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes  of  those  faults  which  such  per- 
usal may  have  disclosed  to  us ;  and  should  then  look  around  for  suitable 
remedies  to  correct  the  &ults  we  have  thus  discovered. 

3.  In  every  practical  reading  and  af)plication  of  the  Scriptures 
to  ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ,  both 
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e  received  by  faith  for  sdvation,  and  also  ai  an  er- 
,  to  be  copied  and  imitated  in  our  iivei. 

ire  not,  however,  to  imilate  hini  in  all  things.  Some  things  bo 
hia  divine  power,  and  in  thosB  we  cannol  imitate  him  :  olher 
he  perforaicd  by  his  sovereign  aulliority,  in  thonc  we  muM  rut 

him  :  other  things  also  be  perTormed  by  lirlue  of  his  oSideaia 
or,  and  in  these  we  may  not,  we  canrmt  follow  liiiD.  But,  in  loi 
iety,  iiis  obedience  to  bin  reputed  earthly  parents,  his  unwewinl 
ce  in  doing  good,  big  humility,  his  nnblameoble  conduct,  hit 
lial,  bia  conlentmeot  under  low  ciraumBtuncej,  his  frequency  b 

prayer,  bis  nfTectianate  thankfulness,  his  compaasioo  to  die 
rd,  his  holy  and  edifying  discourse,  bis  free  conversation,  his  pa- 
his  readmcsa  to  forgive  injuries,  bia  sorrow  for  the  sini  of  olhew, 

ibr  Ihe  worsliip  of  God,  hia  glorifying  bis  heavenly  Father,  his 
ality  in  administering  reproof,  his  universal  obedience,  and  his 
d  practice  of  holiness,  — in  all  Ibesc  insUucea,  Jesus  Christ  is 
St  perfect  pattern  for  our  imllatjon. 

Ve  should  carefully  distinguish  batween  what  the  Scrip, 
self  Bays,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture,  and  also, 
nes,  places,  and  persons,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  any 
9  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

Jal.  iii.  14,  we  meet  wiih  the  following  words: — "It  is  in  vain 
e  God,  and  wliat  profit  is  it  thai  we  have  kept  his  orilinancu  ?" 
n  t  Cor.  XV.  32.  we  meet  with  Ibis  maiim  of  profane  men  — 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  lo-morrow  wo  die."  Bui,  wlicn  we  read 
ind  similar  passages,  WB  must  allend  to  the  characters  intro- 
and  remember  that  the  persona  wlio  spoke  thus  were  wicked  men. 
ihose,  whose  piety  is  commended  in  the  sacred  volume,  did  not 

utterly  destroy  Mnbal's  house,  we  must  conclude  tliat  be  sinned 
liing  that  vow :  and  the  discourses  of  Job's  friends,  though  in 
rives  extremely  beautiful  and  inatruciive,  are  not  in  eierp  respect 
ipproved ;  for  we  are  informed  by  the  saarod  historian,  that  God 
roth  with  Ibem,  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing 
as  right,     (Jobxlu.  7.) 

\s  every  good  example  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  has  the 
of  a  rule,  so  when  we  read  therein  of  the/ai/ii^i  as  well  as 
1  sinful  actions  of  men,  we  inny  ace  what  is  in  our  own  na- 

fur  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and  similar 
ucies  to  its  commission,  which  would  bring  forth  similar 

were  it  not  for  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace  of  God. 
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And  as  many  of  the  persons,  whose  faults  are  related 
volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infinitely  more  elevate 
than  ourselves,  we  should  learn  from  them  not  only  to  * 
high-minded,  but  fear  "  (Rom.  xi.  20.) :  but,  further,  to  a?oi 
rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise  deserving  of 
tention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  expose 
whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their  thou^ts,  won 
actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own  strength  (as  in  tiie  > 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  ;  what  were  the  means  that  led  to  thd 
tence  and  recovery,  and  how  they  demeaned  themselves  after  tb 
repented.  By  a  due  observation,  therefore,  of  their  toords  and  i 
and  of  the  temper  of  their  minds,  so  far  as  this  is  manifested  by 
and  actions,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  pro| 
religious  knowledge,  than  by  those  characters  which  are  given  > 
men  in  the  Scriptures,  without  such  observation  of  the  tenoor  < 
lives,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds. 

6.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  exhort 
and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should 
them  to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  [ 
ally  addressed  to  us. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons : 
us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  identify  ourself 
the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic  discours 
delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-countrymen,  fellow-citiaeo 
whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £zekie],  and  other  prophets  rebuke  i 
chapters ;  while  in  others  they  labour  to  convince  them  of  theii 
ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  continui 
obedient,  denounce  the  divine  judgments  against  them.  So,  in 
precepts  of  Christian  virtue  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  we 
consider  ourselves  to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly  concerned,  as 
had  personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  1 
Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which  will  thus  be  throwi 
the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  much  practiced  insti 
will  be  efficiently  obtained  ;  for,  by  this  mode  of  reading  the 
tures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  will  encourage  us,  the  < 
ciations  against  others  will  deter  us  from  the  commission  of  s 
exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite  us  to  the  diligent  pc 
ance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admonitions  to  others  will  make  u 
circumspectly. 

7.  The  words  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  tt 
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its  import  has  been  ascertained,  may  beneficially  be  sum- 
up  or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers  or  ejaculations. 

e  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method  has  been  proved  by 
who  have  recommended  it  If  we  pray  over  the  substance  of 
fcure,  with  our  Bible  before  us,  it  may  impress  the  memory 
leart  the  more  deeply.  Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures 
]uired,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice 
he  following  passages,  among  many  others  which  might  be  cited, 
by  addressing  them  to  God,  and,  by  a  slight  change  also  in  the 
D,  become  admirable  petitions  for  divine  teaching ;  viz.  Col.  i. 
.— -Eph.  i.  17,  18,  19.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  —The  hundred  and 
eenth  Psalm  contains  numerous  similar  passages. 

In  the  practical  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are  not 
i  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively ;  and  this 
cation  must  be  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  supply- 
8  with  materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  for  practice. 

nally,  this  practical  reading  and  application  must 
iligently  continued  through  life ;  and  we  may,  with 
ssistance  of  divine  grace^  reasonably  hope  for  success 

if  to  reading  we  add  constant  'prayer  and  meditation 
^hat  we  have  read.  With  these  we  are  further  to 
)in  a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  sacred  writings : 
observation  of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well 
lat  we  learn  from  the  experience  of  others ;  a  strict 
vigilant  self-examination  ;  together  with  frequent 
ersation  with  men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have 
J  greater  progress  in  saving  knowledge  ;  and,  lastly, 
liligent  cultivation  of  internal  peace, 
her  observations  might  be  offered :  but  the  preceding 
,  if  duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us 
ther  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our 

Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8*)  And  if,  to  some  of 
3aders,  the  author  should  appear  to  have  dilated  too 
1  on  so  obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his 
\gy.    Whatever  relates  to  the  confirmation  of  our 

the  improvement  of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation 
ir  affections,  ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly  or  with 
erence. 


I    COMPENDIUM    OF    BIBLICAL    GEOGRAPHY  i 

AKTIQUITIES. 


BOOK  I.  — A  SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOCnAPHY  OF 
THE   HOLY  LAND. 


0/  Josppli  a 


This  country  has  in  differeni  ages  been  called  by  variout; 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  irihaUl- 
ants,  or  from  the  extraordinarj'  cLrcumatances  attached 
to  it.    Thus,  in  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  laudi 
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tad   hence,  both  iu  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 

>riginal  word,  which  is  eometiroeB  rendered  earl/i,  land, 

or  counliy,  is  by  the  context  io  many  places  determined 

the  promised  land  of  Israel ;  as  in  Josh.  ii.  3. 

5.  and  Luke  iv.  25.     But  the  country  occupied 

f  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 

'  jrae  more  particularly  called, 

.  Tlie  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest 

of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after 

confusion  of  Babel,  and  divided  ihe  country  among 

eleven  children.     (Gen.  xi.  15.  el  seq.) 

:.   The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xj.  9.),  from  the  pro- 

e  made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity 

uld  possess  it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  \j.);  who  being 

Irnied  Hebrews,  this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land 

'the  Hebrews.  {Gen.  xl.  15.) 

;S.  The  Land  nf  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity 
Macob,  having  settled  themselves  there.    This  name  is 
'•xnoct  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament:  it  is 
M  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt. 
L)    Within  this  extent  lay  all  the  provinces  i 
PB^ted  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt,  and  consequently 
almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  four 
Gospels.     After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,   that 
portion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  Judsa,  or  the  land  of 
Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  I.);  which  name  the  whole  country 
retained  during  Ihe  existence  of  the  second  temple,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

*.  The  Holy  Land,  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  con- 
ferred on  it  by  all  Christians,  as  having  been  hallowed  by 
the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  name  is  also  Io  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Zech.  ii.  12),  and  in  the  Apocryphal 
books  of  Wisdom  (xii.  3.).  and  2  Maccabees  (i.  7.).  The 
whole  world  was  divided  by  the  antient  Jews  into  two 
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general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel  and  the  land  out  rflsmi^ 
that  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  natiotu  qfik 
'voorldy  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seemi  to 
be  an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.     All  the  rest  of  the  woiMt 
together  with  its  inhabitants  (Judaea  excepted),  was  a^ 
counted  as  profane,  polluted^  and  unclean  (see  Isa.  xxx^ 
8.  lii.  I.  with  Joel  iii.  17*  Amos  vii.  ?•  and  Acts  z.  l^j 
but,  though  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  JMjVj 
as  being  the  place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God^l 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  people,  whence  they  are  co^l 
lectively  styled  saints  and  a  holy  nation  or  peoplei  (Hi 
Exod.  xix.  6.    Deut.  vii.  6.    xiv.  2.    xxvi.  19.    xxxiiLI^^ 
2  Chron.  yi.4l.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5. 7*  Ixxix.  2.  and  cxlviifi 
4.)  yet  the  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vertrf 
with  more  than  ordinary  sanctity,  according  to  their  re* 
spective   situations.      Thus  the   parts   situated  bejooi 
Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  onthif 
side:  walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more  clean irf 
holy  than  other  places,  because  no  lepers  were  admissibto 
into  them,  and  the  dead  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried 
there.     Even  the  very  dust  of  the  land  of  Israel  was  re- 
puted to  possess  such  a  peculiar  degree  of  sanctity,  that 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  heathen  countr}^  they 
stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  of  it  from  their 
shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should  be  polluted  with 
it :  nor  would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be  brought  to 
them  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile  neighbours,  leil 
they  should  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and  thM 
defile  their  pure  land.    To  this  notion,  our  Lord  unques- 
tionably alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  their  feet,  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from 
any  house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear 
them ;  thereby  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews 
had  rejected  the  Gospel,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  people  of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with 
heathens  and  idolaters. 

5.  The  appellation  of  Palestine^  by  which  the  whole 
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Und  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
(£&od.  XT.  14.)  is  derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people 
who  migrated  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  ab- 
original inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean :  where  they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give 
their  name  to  the  whole  country,  though  they  in  fact 
possessed  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Philistines  were 
for  a  long  time  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel ;  but  about  the  year  of  the  world  3841, 
(b.c.  159.)  the  illustrious  Judas  Maccabaeus  subdued  their 
country ;  and  about  sixty -five  years  afterwards  Jannseus 
burnt  their  city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of 
the  Philistines  with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their 
country. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham  are, 
ID  Gen.  XV.  18.,  stated  to  beyrow  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  Of  this  tract,  how- 
ever, the  Israelites  were  not  immediately  put  in  posses- 
sion :  and  although  the  limits  of  their  territories  were  ex- 
tended under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3.  et  seq.  2  Chron.  ix.  26.)>  yet  they  did  not  always 
retain  that  tract.  It  lies  far  within  the  temperate  zone, 
and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Great 
Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  east 
by  Arabia ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  the  bound- 
ary of  Egypt,  towards  the  great  desert  of  Shur,  which 
lies  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,)  and  by  the  Desert  of 
Sin  or  Beersheba,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  river  Arnon ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city 
of  Dan :  hence  in  the  sacred  writings  we  frequently  meet 
with  the  expression,  *^Jrom  Dan  to  Beersheba"  to  denote 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

The  land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  occupation  by 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 

L  3 
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the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah;  wli», 
divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whonlj 
was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15— •*] 
19.)     Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  ttrfj 
founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.    In  the  dajf  j 
of  Abraham,  this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nationi! 
the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to 
east  of  Jordan ;  and  westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzil 
Rephairas,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Girgashitesi  and  the 
busites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 21.)     These  latter  in  the  days 
Moses  were  called  the  Hittites,  Gergashites,  Amoritei^.] 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  (Deutm! 
1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.)     Besides  these  devoted  natioof 
there  were  others,  either  settled  in  the  land  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its  immediate  environs,  with  whom. 
the  latter  had  to  maintain  many  severe  conflicts:  thej 
were  six  in  number,  viz.  the  Philistines,  already  noticed; 
the  Midianites,  or  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth  sod 
of  Abraham,  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.) :  the  Moabitef 
and  Ammonites,  who  sprung  from  the  incestuous  ofl&pring 
of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  30—38.) ;  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
descended  from  Amalek,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson 
of  Noah  ;  and  the  Edomites,  or  descendants  of  Esau  or 
Edom. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Joshua  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  which  the  twelfe 
tribes  drew  by  lot.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed no  lands  :  God  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were 
appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things  without  any  secular 
encumbrance,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of 
their  brethren.  Forty-eight  cities  were  appropriated  to 
their  residence,  thence  called  Levitical  cities:  these 
were  dispersed  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  had  their 
respective  suburbs  with  land  surrounding  them.  Of 
these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty-three,  the 
Gershomites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ;  and 
six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,  were  appointed 
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f  refuge,  whither  the  inadv:ertent  man-slayer 
nd  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and  be 

the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared 
►cess.  (Numb.  xxxv.  6 — 15.Deut.  xix.  4 — 10. 
8.)  In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve 
I  posterity  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the 
Toseph)  had  their  portions  as  distinct  tribes, 
ce  of  Jacob  having  adopted  them ;  and  these 
koned  instead  of  Joseph  and  Levi.  The 
ben.  Gad,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  had 

beyond  Jordan;  the  rest  settled  on  this 
jver.  Dan  was  reputed  to  be  the  furthest 
>rth  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  to 

ivision  of  the  Holy  Land  took  place  after 
'  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
nd  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kfng- 
eroboam.  This  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
s  metropolis  was  Samaria.  The  other  two 
njamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
armed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  capital 
n.  But  this  division  ceased  on  the  subver- 
ngdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  As- 
had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
le  yeax  of  the  world  3030  to  3284.  (a.  c.  716  ) 
3  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  of  this  country 
nto  four  separate  regions,  viz.  Judaea,  Sama- 
md  Peraea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 

1.    JuDiEA. 

?gions,  Judaea  was  the  most  distinguished, 
le  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged 

of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  part  of 
Dan.     The  southern  part  of  it  was  called 

it  extended  westward  from  the  Dead  Sea 
(or  Mediterranean)  Sea.  Its  metropolis  was 
i*  which  a  separate  notice  will  be  found  in  a 
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subsequent  page :  and  of  the  other  towns  or  villages'  of 
note  contained  in  this  region,  the  most  remarkable  were 
Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod^  Bethany,  BethleheiOf 
Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa, 
Lydda,  and  Rama. 

2.  Samaria. 

This  division  of  the  Holy  Land  derives  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract  of  country 
which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  two  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  within  Jordan,  lying  exactly  in 
the  middle  between  Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  persons,  who  were  desirous  of 
going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  re- 
mark of  St.  John  (iv.  4f.)  The  three  chief  places  of  this 
division  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  are,  Samaria^  Sichem 
pr  Shechem,  and  Antipatris. 

8,  Galilee. 

Tliis  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ;  it  exceeded  Judaea  in  ex- 
tent, but  its  limits  probably  varied  at  different  times*  It 
comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  ;  and  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  Gentiles  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  it  is  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.iv.  15.) 
&nd  the  coasts  of  Ti/re  and  Sidon,  (Mark  vii.  3U)  The 
principal  city  in  this  region  was  Caesarea  Philippi,  through 
which  the  main  road  lay  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Lower  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very 
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populouE,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  a 
towiw.    This  country  was   most  honoured  by  ( 


of  Lowei 


Tfie  principal 
I  iJieNew  Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Copi 
I  Belhsaidfl,  Nazareth,  Cana,  Nai 
I  and  Ptolemais, 

This  district  comprised  the  six  following  provinces  o 
cantons,  viz.  Abilene,  Traebonitis,  Iturxa,    GaulunitJi^ 
Batanaia,  and  Persea,  strictly  so  called,  to  which  s 
geographers  have  added  Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  pro- 
rinces,  being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  LibantU 
ind  Antilibanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
&bila.  It  is  one  of  the  four  telrarchies  mentioned  I 
t  Luke.  (iii.  1.) 
(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  desert  Arabian 
m  the  east,  Batanea  on  ilie  West,  Iiurjea  on  the  south, 
and  the  country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.  It  abounded 
with  rocks,  which  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves 
Xod  robbers. 

3.)  Itur^a  antiently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseb,  who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan:  it  etood 
B  the  east  of  Batamea  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis. 
Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
13  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced 
I  ministry.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from 
Jetur  the  son  of  Ishmael,  (1  Chron.  i>  31.)  and  was  also 
colled  Auranitis  from  the  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii, 
16.18.) 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived 
tB  name  from  Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of 
iBashan.  (Josh.xx.  8.)  This  canton  it 
^e  New  Testament. 
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(5.)  Batanjea,  the  antient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  wm 
situated  to  the  north-cast  of  Gaulonitis:  its  limits  are  not 
easy  to  be  defined.  It  was  part  of  the  territory  giTeato 
Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Testament 

(6.)  PERiEA,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Iturcii 
east  of  Judsea  and  Samaria ;  and  was  antiently  possesseci 
by  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Its  priocipii 
place  was  the  strong  fortress  of  Machserus,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fortress,  though  not  specified  by  name  In 
the  New  Testament,  is  memorable  as  the  place  when 
John  the  Baptist  was  put  to  death.     (Matt.  xiv.  3 — 12.) 

The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  90* 
and  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained^  was  part  of  the  region  of  Peraea.  Concerning 
its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographen 
are  by  no  means  agreed :  among  them,  however,  we  mi^ 
safely  reckon  Gadara,  where  our  Saviour  wrought  some 
miracles,  and  perhaps  Damascus,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  which  took  place  in  iti 
vicinity. 

Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon; 
afler  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  Palestine. 

Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
i/o/y  C%,  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.ix.24.  Nehem.  xi.  I.  Matt, 
iv.  5.  Rev.  xi.  2.)  because  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  tdlthi 
tribes  of  Israel  to  place  his  name  there,  his  temple  and  his 
worship  (Deut.  xii.  5.  xiv.  23.  xvi.  2.  xxvi.  2.) ;  and  to 
be  the  centre  of  union  in  religion  and  government  for  all 
the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  Christians  for  the  miraculous 
and  important  transactions  which  happened  there,  and  also 
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1r|^  tbe  Mohammedans,  who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by 
ftttj  other  appellation  than  EUKods,  or  the  Holy,  some- 
times adding  the  epithet  EUSheriffy  or  The  Noble.    The 
original  name  of  the  city  was  Salem,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv. 
18.)  :  the  import  of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inheritance 
0f  peace ;  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour 
alluded  in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  city.    (Luke  xix.  41.)     It  was  also  formerly  called 
JTebus  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.     (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 
After  its  capture  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it  was  jointly  in- 
habited both  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of  David ;  who, 
having   expelled  the  Jebusites,   made  it   his  residence 
(2  Sam.  V,  6 — 9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace  there,  to- 
gether with  several  other  magnificent  buildings,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  styled  the  City  of  David,  (1  Chron.  xi.  5.) 
Jerusalem,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Chaldceans,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.     The  city  was  built  on  three  principal  hills : 
▼iz.  1.  Sion  on  the  southern  side,  which  was  the  highest, 
and  contained  the  citadel,  the  king's  palace,  and  the  upper 
city.     2.  Moriah,  on  which  was  the  temple,  a  smaller 
eminence  on  the  east  of  the  northern  part  of  Sion,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  valley  over  which  was  a  bridge ; 
and  3.  Acra,  so  called  in  a  later  age,  lying  north  of  Sion, 
and  covered  by  the  lower  city,  which  was  tbe  most  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  mount  of  Corruption, 
where  Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples 
to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth.  (1  Eongs  xi,  7* 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 

Towards  the  west,  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses^  (Levit.  iv.)  lay  mount 
Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  skull.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  33.) 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  or 
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alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  its  chief  gloiy 
was  the  Temple  (described  in  a  subsequent  page),  wfaidi 
magnificent  and  extensive  structure  occupied  the  northern 
and  lower  eminence  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Psalmist,  (xlviii.  2.)  Beautiful  for  situation^  the  ddi^ 
of  the  tohole  earth,  is  Mount  Sion,  On  her  north  side  it 
the  city  of  the  great  king. 

Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour  was  the 
very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described 
by  Joseph  us  ;  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the 
Roman   procurators,    who    for   this   purpose    generally 
claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  those  provinces  which  were 
subject  to  kings.     These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curators in  the  provinces  were  called  praioria  :  Herod's 
palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  praetorium  (Matt,  xxvii.  27* 
John  xviii.  28.) :  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the 
armoury  or  barrack  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned 
Jerusalem,  whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by 
them.     (Matt,  xxvii.  27.    Mark  x v.  16.)     In  the  front  of 
this  palace  was  the  tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial 
capacity  to  hear  and  determine  weighty  causes :  being  a 
raised  pavement  of  Mosaic  work,  (Xtdorpwrov,  lithostrdton)^ 
the  evangelist  informs  us,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language 
it  was  on  this  account  termed  gabbatha,  (John  xix.  13.) 
i.  e.  an  elevated  place.     On  a  steep  rock,  adjoining  the 
north-west   corner  of  the  temple,  stood  the  Toxoer  rf 
Antoniay  a  strong  citadel,  in  which  a  Roman  legion  was 
always  quartered.     It  overlooked  the  two  outer  courts  of 
the  temple,  and  communicated  with  its  cloisters  by  means 
of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military  could  de- 
scend and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during  the 
great  festivals.      This   was   the  guard  to  which  Pilate 
alluded  in  Matt,  xxviii.  Q5.     The  tower  of  Antonia  was 
thus  named  by  Herod,   in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark 
Antony :  and  this  citadel  is  the  castle  into  which  St.  Paul 
was  conducted  (Acts  xxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.     As  the  temple  was  a  fortress 
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that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  tower 
of  Antonia  was  a  guard  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple.  According  to  the  Jewish  Historian  Josephus, 
the  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  being 
besieged  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army,  was  thirty- 
three  furlongs,  or  nearly  four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the 
wall  of  drcumvallation,  constructed  by  order  of  the 
Roman  general,  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty- 
nine  furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  paces. 

During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel;  but,  after  the 
defection  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  government 
it  underwent  various  revolutions.     It  was  captured  four 
times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  (2  Chron.  xii.)  from  whose  ravages  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  splendour ;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  treated  the  Jews  with  singular  barbarity ;  by  Pompey 
the  Great,  who  rendered  the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ; 
and  by  Herod,  with  the  assistance   of  a  Roman  force 
under  Sosius.     It  was  first  entirely  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  emperor  Titus,  the  re- 
peated insufrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down  upon 
them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.     Titus 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple  :  it  was  in- 
volved in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of 
that  sacred  edifice  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.     Thus  literally  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another 
that  should  not  be  thrown  down.     (Matt.  xxiv.  2.)     On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  ; 
and,  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  a  triumphal 
arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.     Numerous 
medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour  of 
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the  same  event.     A  representation  of  one  of  these  ii 

given  in  page  28.  suprh. 

The  emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  the 
former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  ^lia  Capi- 
tolina :  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beauti 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  restored  its  antient 
During  that  emperor's  reign,  the  Jews  made  v; 
efforts   to  rebuild  their  temple,   which  however 
always  frustrated ;   nor   did  better  success  attend 
attempt  made  a.  d.  S63,  by  the  apostate  emperor  Ji 
An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption,  com- 
pelled the  workmen  to  abandon  their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to 
the  present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  *'  and  has  never 
been  under  the  government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but 
oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  succession  of  foreign 
masters  —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the 
Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still 
subject.  It  is  not  therefore  only  in  the  history  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  in  other  antient  writers,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's  predictions  : —  we 
see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our  eyes,  in  the 
desolated  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  every  where  treated  with  contumely  and  scom.** 
(Bp.  Porteus.) 
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&  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  dWeraified  i 
iountsins  and  plains,  its  ci.imate  variea  in   difierent  J 
>ugh  in  general   It  is  more   settled  thar 

Generally  speaking,    the 
nmers  are  commonly  dry, 
1  extremely  hot :  intensely  hot  days,  however,  are  I 
frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nij 
to  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  the! 
on  the  human  frame,  that  Jacob  refers, 
that  in  (Aerfa^  Me  DROUGHT  consumed  him,  and  the  pRoax   I 
hy  mgk£.  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.) 

Six  several  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
in  Gen.  viii.  22.  viz.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heal, 
tummer  and  winter ;  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the 
principal  employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by 
the  rabbinical  writera,  that  they  adopted  the  s 


sequent  eficcta  \ 
:  says   ' 
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vision  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work. 
These  divisions  also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day. 

1.  Seed-time  comprised  the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish 
month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and  the  former 
half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is,  from  the  beginniDg 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.  During  tfaii 
season  the  weather  is  various,  very  oflen  misty,  cloudyi 
with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain. 

2.  Winter  included  the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the 
whole  of  Tebeth,  and  the  former  part  of  Shebeth,  that  1% 
from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning  of 
February.  In  this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on 
the  mountains,  but  they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day; 
the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts  as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above 
the  horizon.  As  the  season  advances,  the  north  wind 
and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty  mountains,  which 
are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely  severe,  and 
sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  so  piercing, 
that  persons  born  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  endure  it. 
The  cold,  however,  varies  in  the  degree  of  its  severity, 
according  to  the  local  situation  of  the  country. 

3.  The  COLD  SEASON  comprises  the  latter  half  of 
Shebeth,  the  whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of 
Nisan,  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  the 
weather  is  cold,  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  and  even 
hot,  particularly  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder, 
lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent.  Vegetable  nature  now 
revives  ;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  and  the  gardens 
assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe  at  Jericho, 
though  but  little  wheat  is  in  the  ear. 

4.  The  HARVEST  includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the 
whole  of  Jyar  (or  Zif),  and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive, 
though  in  other  parts  of  Pale^tme  the  weather  is  most 
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elightful ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  bjff  < 
orning  and  evening  breezes  from  ihi 
5-  The  SUMMER  comprehends  the  latter  half  of  Sivan, 
e  whole  of  Thammuz,  and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  thai 
i  from   the  beginning   of  June   to    the  beginning  erf' 
Dgust.     The  heat  of  the  weather  increases,  and  the ' 
;s  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  theii 
e-tops  in  the  open  air. 
6.  The  HOT  SEASON  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  thtf- 
iole  of  Elul,  and  the  former  halfof  Tisri,  that  is,  from 
;  beginning  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October, 
iring  the  chief  part  of  this  season  the  heat  is  intense, 
DUgh  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  » 
re  is  no  cold,  not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers 
9  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  without  inconveniences 
lanon  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  snow,  except  itt 
caverns  and  defiles  where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate. 
During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East 
dies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the 
Etreme  heat  of  the  solar  raya  (whence  the  necessity  of 
ang  carried  in  a  palanquin).     This  is  now  commonly 
irmed  a  CQiip-dc-soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.     The  son  of 
le  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  have  died  in  con- 
quence  of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kings  iv.  19,  20.);  to 
hich  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psalm  cxxi.  £ 
Rain  falls  but  rarely,  except  in  autumn  and  spring ;  but 
.  absence  is  partly  supplied  by  the  very  copious  dews 
lich  fall   during   the  night.     The  earl;/  or  autumnal 
ind  the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  ne- 
jr  to  the  support  of  vegetation,  and  were  conse^ 
■eatly  objects  greatly  desired  by  the  Israelites  and  JewSi 
i  early  rains  generally  fall  about  the  beginning  of 
)vember,  when  they  usually  ploughed  their  lands  and 
(red   their  corn;  and  the  latter  rains  fall  sometimes 
rards  the   middle  and  sometimes  towards  the  close 
'  April ;  that  is,   a  short   time  before  tl^ey  gaV\iet'i4, 
their  harvest.     These  rains,   however, 
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chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Song  ii.  IL),  and  often  preceded 
by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  ]?•)  that  raised  such  quan- 
tities of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heavens  black  toith  dmult 
and  tioind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Scripture,  these  whirlwinds  are  termed  the  com- 
mand  and  the  tvord  of  God  (Psalm  cxlvii.  15.  18.);  and 
as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  if 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  ai 
well  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will 
befall  the  impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27-)  The  raiu 
descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and  as  whole 
villages  in  the  east  are  constructed  only  with  palm- 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  cor- 
responding to  and  explanatory  of  the  untempered  mortar 
noticed  in  £zek.  xiii.  11.)  these  rains  not  unfrequently 
dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to 
the  ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes 
in  Matt.  vii.  25 — 27.  Very  small  clouds  are  likewise 
the  forerunners  of  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the 
east  as  well  as  in  the  west :  they  rise  like  a  mans  hand, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  44.)  until  the  whole  sky  becomes  black 
with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents.  In  our  Lord's 
time,  this  phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain 
prognostic  of  wet  weather.     See  Luke  xii.  54. 

In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  east, 
Water  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inha- 
bitants. Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal 
recommendation  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  rodl 
tvatered  everi/  "where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) :  and  the  same  ad- 
vantage continued  in  later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Israelites,  whose  country  was  intersected  by  numerous 
brooks  and  streams. 

Although  Rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated 
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lb  Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as^  also  is 
the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  I.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and 
▼iii.  3.  9*  11.)  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates,  (as  in  Jer. 
&  18.) :  in  the  passages  here  referred  to,  the  tenour  of 
the  discourse  must  determine  which  is  the  river  actually 
Intended  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  name  of  river  is 
ibo  given  to  inconsiderable  streams  and  rivulets,  as  to 
the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7*  and  v.  21.)  and  the  Arnon. 
(Deut.  iii.  16-) 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine .  is  the 
JoBDAN  or  Yar^Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called 
hecause  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  city 
of  Dan.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  lake  Phiala  near 
Csesarea  Philippi,  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  or  the 
eastern  ridge  of  mount  Lebanon,  whence  it  passes  under 
ground,  and,  emerging  to  the  light  from  a  cave  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Paneas,  it  flows  due  south  through  the  centre 
ef  the  country,  intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea 
or  lake  of  Galilee,  and  (it  is  said)  without  mingling  with 
its  waters ;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Asphaltites  or 
die  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume 
of  deep  water,  and  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active, 
tod  expert  swimmer  from  swimming  across  it.  The 
course  of  the  Jordan  is  about  one  hundred  miles;  its 
breadth  and  depth  are  various.  All  travellers  concur  in 
stating  that  its  waters  are  turbid,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  flow. 

Antiently,  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the 
time  of  barley -harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii. 
15.  Jer.  xlix.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when, 
the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the  torrents 
discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. Its  banks  are  covered  with  various  'kinds  of 
bushes  and  shrubs,  which  afford  an  asylum  for  wild 
animals  now,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who 
alludes  to  them.    (Jer.  xlix.  19.) 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Paleslvci^ 
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are  the  following :  viz.  1.  The  Amon,  which  descends  ftoiT 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Dead  Sea : —  2.  The  Sihor  (the  Bel  us  of  antient  ge(K 
graphers,  at  present  called  the  Kardanah,)  has  its  source 
about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  heads  of  the  river 
Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah :  —  B.  The  brook 
Jahhok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Jordan  :  —  4.  The  Kanah,  or  brook  of  reeds, 
springs  from  the  mountains  of  Judah,  but  only  flows  dur- 
ing the  winter :  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near 
Caesarea :  — 5.  The  brook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falkinto 
the  same  sea  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura :  —  6.  The 
Kishon  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  forms  two  stireams ;  one  .flows  eastward 
into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  other,  taking  a  westerly 
course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. : — 7.  Kedron,  Kidron^ 
or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously  termed  (2  Sam.  xv.  23. 
1  Kings  XV.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.  2  Chron.  xxix.  16. 
Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviii.  1.),  runs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the 
mount  of  Olives  :  except  during  the  winter,  or  afler  heavy 
rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry ;  but  when  swollen  by 
torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice;  that  of  Gennesareth 
and  the  lake  of  Sodom  are  termed  seas  agreeably  to 
the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which  gives  the  name  of  sea 
to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  was  antiently  called  the  Sea  of  Chinncreth  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  11.)  or  Cinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.)  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  town  of  that  name ;  afterwards  Genesar  (1  Mac.xi.  67«)i 
and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesareth  or  Genneza- 
reth  (Luke  v.  1.)  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the  same 
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■me  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  Mark  xv.  53.};  and  also  the  sea  of 
Kierias  (John  vi.  1.  xxf,  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Iberias.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  very  sweet,  and 
Kaund  with  fish  :  this  circumstance  marks  the  propriety 
■our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt- 
Hi.  4-7 — id.),  near  the  shore.  Pliny  states  this  lake  Co  be 
■teen  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in  breadth.  Dr.  D.  K 
Brke,  by  whom  it  was  visited  nearly  thirty  years 
■ce,  describes  it  as  longer  and  finer  than  our  Cunt- 
krl&nd  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although  it  yields  in 
■jesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  in 
■ptiand:  like  our  Windermer  thelake  of  Gennezareth 
loflen  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23—27-} 
■The  Watehs  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7^ 
k  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called 
■tnochonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river 
■rdan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  According  to  Josephus, 
lis  thirty  fnrlongs  broad,  and  sixty  furlongs  in  length ; 
Bd  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called  Daphne,  where 
■b  Jordan  issues  from  it. 

m.  'nie  Lake  or  Sea  of  Sorom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  ia 
BBut  72  English  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  19  in  breadth, 
fewas  antiently  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sea  of  the 
Bain  (Dent.  iii.  17.  iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley  with 
Rilain  lying  to  the  south  of  it ;  the  Sail  Sea  (Dent.  iii.  17. 
ksh.  XV.  5.),  from  the  extremely  saline,  bitter,  and  nau- 
■ous  taste  of  its  waters  ;  the  Salt  Sea  eastward  (Numb. 
htxiv.  3.)  and  the  East  Sea.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.) 
■r  Josephus  and  other  writers  it  is  called  the  lake  As- 
maltites,  from  the  abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it ;  and 
lio  the  Dead  Sea,  from  antient  traditions,  erroneously 
■Dugh  generally  received,  that  no  living  creature  can 
Ust  in  its  stagnant  and  sulphureous  waters.  Here  for- 
Itorly  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which, 
rith  two  other  cities  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire 
irom  heaven:  to  this  destruction  there  are  numerous 
jBusions  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptma 
mention  several  Founiains  and  Wells  •*  of  these  the  nuit 
remarkable  are  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam  and  Jacob! 

Well. 

■ 

Siloam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jenualeni 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron  :  it  is  rap 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  thi 
Fuller's  Fountain.  (Josh.  xv.  ?•  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sank 
xvii.17.  and  1  Kings  i.  9.)  ''The  spring  issues  from  t 
rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jeremiah." 

Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Shechem,  also  called  Sy char,  and  at  pre^ 
sent  Napolose :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  hii 
sons  slew  the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  visited  by  pil- 
grims of  all  ages,  but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it 
has  become  an  object  of  veneration  from  the  memorable 
discourse  of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samarit- 
(John  iv.  5—30.) 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental 
women,  particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch 
water  from  the  wells,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  at 
which  times  they  go  forth  adorned  with  their  trinkets. 
This  will  account  for  Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15.),  and  will  farther  prove  that  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  with  more 
valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had  before  on  her  hands. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22— 47.) 

Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  Moun- 
tains not  already  mentioned,  are  those  of  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel  and  of  Gilead. 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus, 
is  a  long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  extending  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus  eastward,  and  forming  the  extreme  northern 
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komuiary  of  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal ridges  or  ranges  parallel  to  each  other,  the  most 
aratterly  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Libanus,  and 
Ae  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the  appellation  of  Anti- 
Ubanus*     These  mountains  may  be  seen  from  a  very 
Odiisiderable  distance ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  some 
ysrt  or  other  of  them  is  not  covered  with  snow  through. 
•at  the  year.     They  are  by  no  means  barren,  but  are  al- 
jDOBt  all  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled  :  their  summits 
are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive  plains,  in 
which  are  sown  corn  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.     They  are 
watered  by  numerous  springs,  rivulets,  and  streams  of 
excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  freshness  and 
fisrtility,  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.     To  these 
Solomon  has  a  beautiful  allusion.    (Song  iv.  15.)     Leba- 
non was  antiently  celebrated  for  its  stately  cedars,  which 
are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times :  they  grow 
among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  &c,) 

Anti'Libanus .or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge 
of  the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual 
snow,  which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.xxv.  13.  and  per- 
haps Jer.  xviii.  14.) ;  a  practice  which  has  obtained  in  the 
east  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  range  of  hills,  about  1500  feet 
in  height,  and  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 
and  south.  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of 
Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  summits  abound  with  oaks  and  other  trees; 
and,  among  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still 
to  be  found.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave,  to  which 
some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  pjrophct 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  BaaFs  prophets,  when  celes- 
tial fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.    (1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 
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40.)  —  There  was  another  mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name>  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  and  me^ 
tioned  in  Joshua  xy.  55>  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sain.iiL  Sb 

S.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  mountain  of  a  conical  fon% 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountaiD,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon:  it 
is  entirely  covered  with  green  oaks,  and  other  trea, 
shrubs,  and  odoriferous  plants.  The  prospects  from  thii 
mountain  are  singularly  delightful  and  extensive;  and 
on  its  eastern  side  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by  aa- 
tient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration.  (Matt.xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2— 9l) 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Ishael,  also  called  the  momi- 
tains  of  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  JudaHi 
The  soil  of  both  is  fertile,  excepting  those  ridges  of  the 
mountains  of  Israel  which  look  towards  the  region  of  the 
Jordan,  and  which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  ascent^ 
and  also  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from 
the  mount  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  to   the  plain  of 
Jericho,  which  has   always  afforded   lurking-places  to 
robbers.    (Luke  x.  30.)     The  most  elevated  summit  of 
this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  that  was  an* 
tiently  called  the  rock  o^  Rimmon  (Judg.  xx.  45.47.)9  is  at 
present  known  by  the  name  of  QuarantaniOf  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation. 
(Matt.  iv.  8.)    It  is  described  by  Maundrel  as  situated  in 
a  mountainous  desert,  and  as  being  a  most  miserably  dry 
and  barren  place,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.   The  Mountains  of  £bal  (sometimes 
written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4.12. 
Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  situate,  the  former  to  the  north» 
and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose,  whose 
streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which  over- 
looks the  town.     In  the  mountains  of  Judah  there  are 
numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the  most 
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remarkable  of  ihese  is  tlie  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned 
in  I  Sam.  xxii.  ],2. 

5.  The  Mountains  op  Gilead  are  situated  beyond 
the  Joriian,  and  extend  from  Hermon  southward 
Arabia  Petrjea.  The  northern  part  of  thera,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaki 
and  numcrouB  herds  of  cattle  pastured  there,  to  which 
there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See,  among 
other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  l*.  Psal.  xxii.  12.  a  " 
1.5.  Ua.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  IS.  AmO.s  iv.  I.)  The 
middle  part,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead;  and  in 
the  southern  part,  beyond  Jordan,  where  the  Mountains 
OP  Ababim,  the  nortliern  liniila  of  the  territory  of  Moab, 
which  are  conjectured  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  passes  between  tiie  hills  of  which  they  were  formed. 
Tlie  most  eminent  among  these  are  Pisgah  and  Nebo, 
which  form  a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27-  xxxii.  48 — 50. 
xxxiv.  I,  2,  3.)  From  Mount  Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the 
promised  land,  before  he  was  gntkered  to  his  people- 
(Nurab.  xKvii.  12,  13.)  The  Hebrews  frequently  give 
Ihe  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their  mountains,  because  they 
are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See,  among  other  instances. 
Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut.xssiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  aniiently  places  of 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv. 
!0.)!  and  modern  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  The  rocky  sum> 
mils  found  on  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  not  un- 
frequently  employed  as  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.vi.  19— 21.  and  xiii.  15—20); 
although  they  were  afterwards  converted  into  places  for 
idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets  Isaiah  {Ivii.  7.)  and 
Ezekicl  (xviii.  G.)  severely  reprove  their  degenerate 
countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of  Pah 
were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadoio  they  project 
haa  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing  image  of 
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the  security  that  sliall  be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  (xxxii.  2.) 

Numerous  Vallies  are  mentioned  in  Scripture:  tbe 
three  most  memorable  of  these  are, 

1.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Abraham  discom- 
fited Chedorlaomer,  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kingi. 
(Gen.  xiv.  2—10.) 

2.  The  Valley  of  EhAUy  which  lies  about  three  miles 
from  'Bethlehem  on  the  road  to  Jaffa  :  it  is  celebrated  ai 
the  spot  where  David  defeated  and  slew  Goliath.  (I  Sam. 
xvii.)  *'  Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  tbe  appear- 
ance of  the  country.  The  very  brook  whence  David 
chose  him  five  smooth  stones  has  been  noticed  by  many  • 
thirsty  pilgrim  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem ;  all  of 
whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way." 

The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  is  memorable  for  the  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous, as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to  M<h 
loch ;  to  whicli  idol  parents  sacrificed  their  smiling  off- 
spring by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  10.    2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)    To  drown  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instra- 
ments  (in  Hebrew  termed  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence 
the  spot,  where  the  victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet. 
From   the   same   circumstance   Ge-Hinnom     (which  in 
Hebrew  denotes  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  from  which 
the  Greek  word  Tcswa,  Gehenna,  is  derived,)  is  sometime! 
used  to  denote  hell  or  hell-fire. 

The  country  of  Judaea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky, 
is  full  of  Caverns;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  flee  for  shelter  from   the  incursions  of  their 
enemies.   (Judg.  vi.  2.    1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  11.)    Some  of 
these  caves  were  very  capacious :  that  of  Engedi  was  so 
large,  that  David  and  six  hundred  men  concealed  them- 
selves in  its  sides ;  and  Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  without  perceiving  that  any  one  was  there. 
'    Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  tbe 
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credvolume.underthetitleof  Plains.     Three  of  these  | 

B  particulurly  worthy  of  notice,  viz, 
'1.  The  Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  1 
tched  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carniel. 
>'The  tract  between  Gaza  and  Juppa  was  simply  called 
B  Plaih  :  in  this  stood  the  live  principal  cities  of  the  J 
lilistine  satrapies,  Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  i 
ron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashduil. 

S.  The  Plain  of  Jezreel  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called  the  ■ 
lEAT  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse) ; 
itends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
1  where  the  Jordan  isBues  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
ffough  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  plain  is  in- 
loied  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  is  cultivated. 
8.  The  Region  round  about  Jordan,  (Matt.  iii.  5.) 
mprised  the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river, 
im  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  this 
JBtrict  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  fertilily» 
id  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  there  during  the  hot 
KGO»,  forma  a  part ;  as  also  do  the  Vallei/  of  Salt,  near 
e  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (where  David  defeated  the  Syriam 
i  Chron.  xviii.  .1 — 8.)  and  Amaziah  discorotited  the 
domites),  and  the  Plains  of  Moab,  where  the  Jsraelitei 
amped,  and  which  are  also  called  Shittim  in  Numb. 
.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1.,  the  Plains  of  Shillim,  in 
nb.  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering),  and  the  Valley  of 
Uim,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 
^F^equeDt  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Wil- 
tRNEssEs  or  Desehts,  by  which  we  usually  though 
Toneoufily  understand  desolate  places,  equally  void  of 
ies  and  inhabitants;  for  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
lert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cultivated, 
t  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
■ttlc,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild. 
me  of  them  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while 
■era  are  sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water, 
i  affording  a  very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  springi. 
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that  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  them  ;  yet  even  tkeil 
afford  a  grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  cameliy 
goats,  and  sheep.  In  this  latter  description  of  deserts  it 
is,  that  the  weary  traveller  is  mocked  by  the  distant 
appearance  of  white  vapours,  which  are  not  unlike  thow 
white  mists  we  oflen  see  hovering  over  the  surface  of  • 
river  in  a  summer  evening,  afler  a  hot  day.  When  bebeld 
at  a  distance,  they  resemble  an  expanded  lake;  buti 
upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  thirsty  traveller  perceiies 
the  deception.  To  this  phenomenon  the  prophet  Xsaiih 
alludes  (xxxv.  7>) ;  where,  predicting  the  blessings  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  he  says.  The  glotoing  sand  AsM 
become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  soU  bubbling  springs. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derived  their 
appellations  from  the  places  to  which  they  were  conti- 
guous. The  most  celebrated  is  the  Great  Desert,  called 
the  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixiii.  title). 
The  desert  of  Judaea,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  abode  till 
the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  80.),  and  where 
he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.  iii.  1.  Mark  i. 4* 
John  X.  39.))  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and  thinly  in- 
habited tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in  pastures;  it 
was  situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river 
Jordan.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with 
their  villages.     (Josh.  xv.  61,  62.) 

This  country  also  produced  some  Woods  or  Forests 
mentioned  in  holy  writ,  such  as  those  of  Hareth  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  David  withdrew  from  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5.) ;  o£  Ephraim,  where  Absalom  received 
the  due  reward  of  his  unnatural  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
6 — 9.) ;  that  of  Lebanon,  where  Solomon  erected  a  sump* 
tuous  palace  (1  Kings  vii.  2.);  the  forest  of  Befkel,  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  near  the  city  of  that  name  (2  Kings 
ii.  24.);  and  the  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  hills  of  Bashan. 
(Zech.  xi.  2.) 

The  Fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  often 
mentioned  in   the    sacred  writings,    (and    especially  in 
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f.  viii.  7 — ^9.  xi.  10 — 12.  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  and  Matt. 
idii.  8.)  is  confirmed  by  the  united  testimonies  of  antient 
Nrriters,  as  well  as  by  all  modern  travellers.  We  are  as« 
lored  that,  under  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  the 
produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation. 
its  perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air  ;  its  limpid 
■prings ;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains ;  its  hills 
and  vales; — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate, 
prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  ''  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed,''  (Gen.  xxvii.  28.) :  <'  God  hath  given  it  of 
die  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine.'' 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Laud,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  ac- 
count for  the  vast  population  it  antiently  supported.  Its 
present  forlorn  condition  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  depredations  and  vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed  in  every  age ;  and  so  far  is  this  from  contradict- 
ing the  assertions  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  confirms 
their  authority ;  for,  in  the  (event  of  the  Israelites  proving 
unfaithful  to  their  covenant-engagements  with  Jehovah, 
all  these  judgments  were  predicted  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  ctseq.) ;  and 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a 
permanent  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
psalmist,  that  God  <<  turncth  a  fruitful  land  into  bar- 
renness for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein." 
(Psal.  cvii.  34.) 
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BOOK  II.  —  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

THE  JEWS. 


Chapter  I. 

DIFFXREMT  FORMS   OF   GOVERNMENT    FROM   THE     PATRIARCHAL 

TO  THE   BABYLONIAN   CAFriTITT. 

I.  The  earliest  Form  of  Government  of  which 
read  in  Scripture  was  the  Patriarchal;  or  that  etm- 
cised  by  the  heads  of  families  over  their  househotdi^ 
without  being  responsible  to  any  superior  power.  Swk 
was  that  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Tbe 
patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion»  so  thik 
parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  child- 
ren the  first  subjects :  they  had  the  power  of  life  anj 
death,  of  disinheriting  their  children,  or  of  dismissing 
them  from  the  paternal  home  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land 
of  their  oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Je- 
hovah was  pleased  to  institute  a  new  form  of  government, 
which  has  been  rightly  termed  a  Theocracy  ;  the  su- 
preme legislative  power  being  exclusively  vested  in  GrOD 
or  his  ORACLE,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws. 
Hence  the  judges  and  afterwards  the  kings  were  merely 
temporal  viceroys,  or  the  first  magistrates  in  the  state: 
their  office  was,  to  command  the  army  in  war,  to  sum- 
mon and  preside  in  the  senate  or  council  of  princes  and 
elders,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  and  to  propose  public  matters  to  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  former,  and  to  the  ratification  of  the  latter. 
During  the  life  of  Moses,  the  chief  magistracy  was  lodged 
in  him ;  but,  his  strength  being  inadequate  to  determine 
all  matters  of  controversy  between  so  numerous  a  na« 
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■tiorii  a  council  of  seventy  princes  or  elders  was  insti- 
tuted at  his  request,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice,  and 
1o  lighten  the  burden  of  government.  (Exod.  xviii. 
13—26.) 

III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  conSded  to  Joshua,  who  had 
been  his  minister  (Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.];  and 
under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was  subdued,  and 
iVided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injunctions:  but,  hii 
office  ceasing  with  his  life,  the  government  of  Israel  was 
committed  to  certain  supreme  magistrates  termed  Judges. 
Their  dignity  was  for  life;  but  their  office  was  not  here- 

itary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  Their  au- 
irity  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  kings:  it  extended  to 
ice  and  war.     They  decided  causes  without  appeal ; 

lit  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose 
'  burdens  upon  the  people.     They  were  protectors 

^thelaws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes, 

^icularly  of  idolatry,  which  was  high  treason  against 

Aovah  their  Sovereign. 

IV.  At  length,  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for 
leir  sovereign,  desired  a  king  to  be  set  over  them. 
'Sam-viii.  5.)  Such  a  change  in  their  government  was 
teseen  by  Moses,  who  accordingly  prescribed  certain 
ws  for  the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns,  which 
«  related  in  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20. 

Though  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  in  some  respects 
•oited  by  stipulation,  yet  they  exercised  very  ample 
ewers.  They  had  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war, 
l)d  of  life  and  death  ;  and  they  administered  justice  either 
I  person  or  by  their  judges.  And  though  they  exer- 
reforming  ecclesiastical  abuses,  jel 
Ilis  power  was  enjoyed  by  thera  not  as  absolute  sove- 
ligns  in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
qrs  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel ; 
ad,  therefore,  as  the  kings  could  neither  enact  a  new 
r  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  continued 
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be  a  theocracy^  as  well  under  their  permanent  admini- 
stration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  Thej  were  inaugurated  to 
their  high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  were  arrayed  in 
royal  apparel,  with  a  crown  and  sceptre.  The  majesty 
of  royalty  was  studiously  maintained.  It  was  accounted 
the  highest  possible  honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  royal 
presence,  and  above  all  to  sit  down  in  his  presence. 
The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  illustrates  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Luke  i.  19.  Matt 
T.  8.  xviii.  10.  XX.  20 — 23.  After  the  establishment  of 
royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim 
in  their  law,  that  the  kings  person  tvas  inviolable,  even 
though  he  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
5 — 8. ) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 
On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the 
improbable  and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mor- 
tally wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was,  merely  on  this  his  own 
statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched, 
because  he  had  laid  his  hands  on  the  Lord's  Anointed*, 
(2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but 
with  presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  individuals,  who  accompanied  them  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  them- 
selves to  the  ground  ;  and  the  same  practice  continues  to 
this  day.  Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  to  carry  a  pre- 
sent to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy  food  of  him  as 
governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii.  11.26.)  In  like  manner 
the  magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  Jesus  Christ, 
as  king  of  the  Jews,  brought  him  presents  of  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Allusions  to  this 
practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.  1  Kings  x.  2.  10.  25. 
2  Kings  V.  5. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7*  and  2  Kings  viii.  8. 
The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstration 
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t  revercDce,  to  the  ground.  See  an  instance  in  1  Sam, 
itiv.  e. 

'Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad, 
iej  aT«  uniformly  iittended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid 
^nue :  the  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  cither  rode  on 

T  mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  2  Kings  i.  33.  38.)  or  in 

s,  (1  Kings  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.l5.)  preceded 
r  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards,  (who  in  2  Sam.viii. 
I.  and  XV.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethitea  and  Pelelhiles  ;) 
I  the  oriental  sovereigns  are  to  this  day.  And  whenever 
■e  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or 
lok  a  journey  through  desert  and  unlravelled  countries, 
'  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things  for 
r  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  ihe 
8,  and  remove  all  impediments.  To  this  practice 
iere  are  allusions  in  Isa.  xl.  3.  and  Matt,  iii 
*  The  revenues  of  the  kings  arose  from  vari 

VoliiJitaTy  i^eriiigs,  which  were  made  to  (hein 
bnformahly  to  the  oriental  custom  (I  Sam.  x.  27.  xvi. 
&.);— 2.  The  Produce  of  the  Royal  Flochs  (I  Sam.  xxj. 
,  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.  2  Chron.xxxii.  28,  29.),  and  also  of' 
te  royal  demesnes  over  which  certain  otfic 
ainted;— 3.  The  Tenth  Part  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
elds  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  management 
f  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  olBcers  men> 

in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  It  is  als« 
irobable  from  1  Kings  x.  l^l.  that  the  Israelites  likewise 
Ud  a  tax  in  money  ;  —  4.  A  portion  of  the  spoil  of  con- 
iiered  nations  (2  Sam.  viii.),  upon  whom  tributes  or 
fiposts  were  also  laid  (1  Kings  iv.  21.  Psal.  IxKii.  10. 
lornpared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.5— 31.); — and,  lastly, 
i  The  Customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign  raer- 
hants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x. 
"S.),  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch ; 

8  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign  com. 

erce,  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  tradij 

u  5 
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(1  Kings  X.  22^)9  particularly  in  £g3rptian  horses  and  thf 
byssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt.     (1  Kings  x.SS,  29.) 

Besides  the  kings  there  were  some  inferior  magistrates, 
who,  though  their  origin  may  he  traced  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  continued  to  retain  some  authority  after  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Of  this  description  wer^ 
1.  the  Heads  or  Princes  of  Tribes^  who  appear  to  ban 
watched  over  the  interest  of  each  tribe ;  they  were  twelve 
in  number;  and,  2.  The  Heads  of  Families^  who  are 
sometimes  called  Heads  of  Houses  ofFathers^  and  some* 
times  simply  heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same  per- 
sons who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elden, 
(Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1 — 9.)  It  does 
not  appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of 
families  were  chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The 
princes  of  tribes  do  not  seem  to  have  ceased  with 
the  commencement,  at  least,  of  the  monarchy:  from 
1  Chron.  xvii.  16 — 22.  it  is  evident  that  they  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have  proved  a  very 
considerable  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

V.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Lavos  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to 
the  people  by  the  Shoterivfiy  who  in  our  authorised  En- 
glish version  are  termed  officers.  Afterwards,  when  the 
regal  government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws 
of  the  kings  were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jonah  iii.  5 — 7.)  But  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, towns,  and  cities,  they  were  made  known  by 
messengers  or  couriers,  specially  sent  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xi.  ?•),  who  were  afterwards  ietmeA  posts,  (Esth. 
viii.  10.  14.  Jer.  li.  31.)  These  proclamations  were  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  where  there  was  always  a  great  concourseof 
people.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  prophets  fre- 
quently delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and  also 
in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the 
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edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  King  of  Israel.     (Jer.  vii. 
B,  3.  xi.  6.   xvii.  19,  2a    xxxvi.  10.) 

VI.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul, 
ind  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power 
by  r>3vid  and  Solomon,  subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of 
ISO  years  ;  until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sa- 
lomon, refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his  subjects, 
vhea  a  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  took  place ;  ten  of 
vfaich  adhering  to  Jeroboam  formed  the  kingdom  of 
ilsrael,  while  the  tribes  of  Judahand  Benjamin,  continuing 
bithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Kehoboam,  constituted  the 
fftingdom  of  Judah. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various 
iHKivereigns  during  a  period  of  2G4^  or  271  years,  accord- 
lologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being 
'Captured  by  Shalmancser  king  of  Assyria,  B.C.  717  or 
7l  9,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose 
:ed  by  immense  and  repeated 
lower  sort  were  suffered  to  re- 
main in  their  native  country  ;  but  the  nobles  and  all  the 
•  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into  captivity  beyond 
the  Euphrates. 

The  KiNGnoM  of  Judah  continued  388,  or  according 
r to  some  chronologers,  4-04'  years  j  Jerusalem  its  capital 
:  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign  Zede- 
^iah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of 
tbe  poorer  ciasaes  who  were  left  in  Judiea)  were  likewise 
^carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
1  their  posterity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to 
Xlie  divine  predictions.  This  kingdom  subsisted  one 
liundred  and  thirty-three  years  aHer  the  subversioti  of  the 
Jsraelitish  monarchy;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various 
reasons  may  be  adduced. 

I.  The  geograpkico-political  situation    of  Judafi    was 

tnore favourable  than  that  of  Israel.     In  extent  and  fer- 

^ity  of  soil  as  well  as  in  population,  the  latter  far  sur- 
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cumbers  had  bee 
slaughters,  some  of  the 
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passed  the  former:  but  Judah  was  far  more  advan- 
tageously situated  for  commerce,  and  possessed  greater 
facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks,  particularly  in 
the  naturally  strong  situation  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  llie  people  toere  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judaic 
than  in  that  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  the  religicnn 
worship  which  was  solemnised  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  re- 
sidence in  Judah  of  all  the  devout,  pious,  and  learned  of 
the  nation ;  who,  with  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  ex* 
pelled  from  Israel  by  the  internal  discords  which  aroM 
from  the  very  commencement  of  this  kingdom  under  Je- 
roboam I.,  as  also  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  idolatry 
therein^ 

3.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  toas  more  regK* 
ar,  and  the  character  of  its  sovereigns  teas  more  exemplarjff 

than  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  for  even  the  more  wicked 
of  the  Jewish  princes  were  compelled  to  pay  some 
respect  at  least  to  the  externals  of  religion,  from  motives 
of  state  policy. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  rdigion 
was  most  carejully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  while  the  vilest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetual  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  declaration,  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people*     (  Prov.  xiv.  34?. ) 


Chapter  II. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THEIR  RETURN  FROM  THE  BABT- 
LONISH  CAPTIVITY,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL   POLITY. 

I.  Political  State  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family. 
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1.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  they 
obeyed  the  High  Priests,  from  whom  the  supreme  au- 
thority subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mao 
CABEAK  Princes.  Mattathias  was  the  first  of  these 
princes;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  valiant  sons, 
Tudas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  the  last  of  whom  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus.  The  name  Macca* 
bees  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  four  let- 
ters M.  C.  B.  I.,  whch  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  He- 
brew words  Mi  Chamoka  Baelim  Jehovah^  that  is,  'who 
among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Jehovah  ?  (Exod.  xv« 
IL.)  which  letters  were  displayed  on  their  standards. 
This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united  the  regal 
and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who  captured 
Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Judaea  to  a  tributary  province  of 
the  republic,     (b.c.  59.) 

2.  Though  Pompey  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  he  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  on 
Antipater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  pro- 
selyte, and  the  father  of  Herod  surnamed  the  Great,  who 
was  subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided 
Judaea  between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving 
to  the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  latter  the  province  of  Galilee ;  which  being  at 
that  time  greatly  infested  with  robbers,  Herod  signal- 
ised his  courage  by  dispersing  them,  and  shortly  after 
attacked  Antigonus,  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanus  in  the 
priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Tyrians.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Parthians  having  invaded  Judaea,  and 
carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and 
Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod;  thejatter  fled  to  Rome, 
where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.     By  the  aid  of 
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the  Roman  arms,  Herod,  a  sanguinary  and  crafty  prince, 
kept  possession  of  his  dignity  ;  and,  after  three  yean  d 
intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of  Antigonus,  he  w« 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  In 
dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus^  Herod 
Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip. 

S.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumsea,  with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  appco- 
.bation  of  Augustus,  who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected 
the  territorial  division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the 
title  of  Ethnarch  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promiee 
of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  wortlij 
of  it.  His  subsequent  reign  was  turbulent ;  and,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-admini* 
stration,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Augustus,  and 
his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria. 

4.  Herod  Antipas  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and 
Persea,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch.  He  is  described  bj 
Josephus  as  a  crafty  and  incestuous  prince,  with  which 
character  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists  coincide ;  for, 
having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  he  forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel 
woman,  to  gratify  whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptist  to 
be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  Mark  vi.  !?•  Luke  iii.  19.),  who 
had  provoked  her  vengeance  by  his  faithful  reproof  of 
their  incestuous  nuptials.  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod 
aspiring  to  the  regal  dignity  in  Judaea,  was  banished 
together  with  his  wife,  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence 
into  Spain. 

5.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and 
Batanaea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  iii.  1 . ) :  on  his  decease  without  issue,  afler  a  reign 
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t  thirty-seven  jears,  hia  territories  were  annexed 
Province  of  Syria. 

,  Agrifpa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  the  son  of 
ristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sus- 
[ned  various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  lo  his  at- 
thc  royal  dignity.  He  governed  his  dominions 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  (for  whose  grati- 
fication he  put  to  death  the  apostle  James,  and  meditated 
that  of  Saint  Peter,  who  was  miraculously  delivered 
LctB  xii.  2 — 17.);  hut  being  inflated  with  pride  on  ac- 
lont  of  his  increasing  power  anil  grandeur,  he  was 
ruck  with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he 
ed  at  CKsarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke. 
Lets  xii.  21—23.) 
7'  Hekoo  AcaiFFA  II.,  or  junior,  was  the  son  of  the 
receding  Herod  Agrippa  :  being  only  seventeen  yeari 
f  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to 
E  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  his 
Orainions.  These  were  again  placed  under  the  direction 
f  a  Homan  procurator  or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was 
ret  king  of  Chalcifi,  and  afterwards  of  Batansa,  Tra- 
Gonitis,  and  Abilene,  lo  which  other  territories  were 
tbsequently  added.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  and  hia 
«er  Bernice  that  St.  Paul  dehvered  his  masterly  de- 
mce.     (Acts  xsvi.) 

8.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  in 
age  254.  the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian 
imily  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz. 
(1.)  Bernice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrip- 
1  sister  to  Agrippa  H.  {Acts  xxv.  1 3.  23.  xxvi.  30.), 
t  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  king  of  Chaicis; 
ifter  whose  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  sus- 
I  of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she  became 
be  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cihcia.  This  connection 
King  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her  brother,  and 
the   mistress,  first   of  Vespasian,  and  then  of 
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(2.)  Drusilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and 
was  equally  celebrated  with  Bernice  for  her  profligacy. 
She  was  first  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Comagena,  on  condition  of  his  embradng 
the  Jewish  religion ;  but  as  he  afterwards  refused  to  be 
circumcised,  she  was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother, 
to  Azizus  king  of  Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite. 
"When  Felix  came  into  Judsa,  as  procurator  or  go?emor 
of  Judsa,  he  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  husband 
and  marry  him. 

II.  Political  State  of  the  Jews  under  the  Roman 
Procurators. 

The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration; 
expiring  on  his  death,  by  his  division  of  his  territoriesi 
and  by  the  dominions  of  Archclaus,  (which  comprised 
Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumsea,)  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the 
Roman  procurators.  These  officers  not  only  had  the 
charge  of  collecting  the  imperial  revenues,  but  also  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital  causes :  and  on 
account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are  sometimes  called 
Governors.  Though  the  Jews  did  not  enjoy  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  yet  they  continued  to  possess  a  large 
share  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  lived  pretty  mudi 
after  their  own  laws.  Three  of  these  procurators  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Pilate,  Felix, 
and  Festus. 

1.  Pontius  Pilate  was  sent  to  govern  Judaea,  a.d.  ^6* 
or  27.  He  was  a  cruel  and  unjust  governor;  and, dread- 
ing the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to 
the  conviction  of  his  better  judgment,  and  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed. 
After  he  had  held  his  office  for  ten  years,  having  caused 
a  number  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death, 
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that  injured  people  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  pro- 
Consul  of  Syria;  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  mal-administration  to  the  emperor. 
But  Tiberius  being  dead  before  he  arrived  there,  his 
successor  Caligula  banished  him  to  Gaul ;  where  he  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide,  about  the  year  of 
Christ  41. 

%  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judsa  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of 
it  was  confided  to  Antonius  Felix:  he  liberated  that 
country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  vert/  ijoorthy 
deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he  was 
in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length 
did  his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused 
him  before  Nero,  and  he  with  difiiculty  escaped  condign 
punishment.  His  wife,  Drusilla  (mentioned  Acts  xxiv. 
24f*),  was  the  sister  of  Agrippa  junior,  and  had  been 
married  to  Azizus  king  of  the  Emesenes :  Felix,  having 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  persuaded  her  to 
abandon  her  legitimate  husband  and  live  with  him.  The 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  materially  illustrates 
Acts  xxiv.  25.,  and  shows  with  what  singular  propriety 
St.  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a 
judgment  to  come.  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  the 
government  of  Judaea  was  committed  to 

3.  PoRTius  Festus,  before  whom  Paul  defended  him- 
self against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.),  and 
appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of  Caesar.  Finding 
Lis  province  overrun  with  robbers  and  murderers,  Festus 
strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing  their  outrages. 
He  died  in  Judaea  about  the  year  62. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun 
srith  robbers,  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  in- 
babitants  refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off 
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the  Roman  yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high  priest  was  exposed  to 
sale.  Buty  of  all  the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his 
power  more  than  Gessius  Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary 
governor,  and  so  extremely  avaricious  that  he  shared 
with  the  robbers  in  their  booty^  and  allowed  them  to 
follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impunity.  Hence 
considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews,  with  their 
families,  abandoned  their  native  country;  while  those 
who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans^  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the 
taking  wway  of  their  name  and  nation. 


Chapter  III. 

COURTS    OF    JUDICATURE,    LEGAL     PROCEEDINGS,   CRIMINAL     LAW,  AKD 

PUNISHMENTS    OF   THE    JEWS. 

Section  I.  —  Jewish  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  Legal  Proceedings. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gate  of  the  City  was 
the  seat  of  justice  (Gen.  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  xxi.  19.  xxv. 
6,  7*)9  on  which  account,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  judges 
appear  to  have  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the  Gate,  (Deut 
xxii.  15.  xxv.  7*  Isa.  xxix.  21.) 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and 
officers  in  all  their  gates  throughout  their  tribes,  (  Deut.  xvi. 
18.)  The  Priests  and  Levites,  who  from  their  being  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  law  were  consequently  best 
skilled  in  its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were 
eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue,  administered  justice  to 
the  people:  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  of 
Elders  became  attached  to  them.  Many  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  in  the  New  Testament :  they  were  also  called 
Rulers.  (Luke  xii.  58.  where  ruler  is  synonymous  with 
iudge*) 
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[from  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a.  higher 
iBrt,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12.) 
But  the  highest  anil  most  eminent  tribunal  of  the  Jews, 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonisti  captivity,  was  the 
Sanfiedrin  or  Great  Council,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  consisted  of  seventy  or  seventy-two 
inerabers,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high  priest, 
under  whom  was  a  vice-president,  called  the  Father  g^  I 
the  Council.  These  assessors  comprised  three  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  CAiV/'/*nej(s,  who  were  partly 
such  priests  as  had  executed  the  Pontificate,  and  partly 
tbe  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes 
of  priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  ;  —  2.  The 
Elders,  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  families  ; 
—  and  3.  The  Scriltes  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  It  does 
not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes  were  members 
of  this  tribunal :  most  probably  those  only  were  assessora 
who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  nominated  to  it 
by  royal  authority. 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert 
that  there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of 
twenty-three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty 
causes  ;  two  of  these  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every 
city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Jo- 
sephus  is  silent  concerning  these  tribunals,  but  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
who,  by  images  taken  from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very 
striking  manner  represents  the  different  degrees  of  future 
punishments,  to  which  the  impenitently  wicked  will  be 
doomed  according  to  the  respective  heinousness  of  their 
crimes.  See  Matt.  v.  22. 
■  These  various  tribunals  had  their  inferior  ministers  or 
■Kcers,  who  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  v.  25. 
Hjt  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.  that  causes  were  heard, 
Kd  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning;  and  at  first 
Hery  one  pleaded  his  own  cause  (1  Kings  iii.  16—28.): 
^■VUgh  in  succeeding  ages  the  Jews  seem  to  have  ha'' 
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advocates,  for  Tertullus  was  retained  against  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  xxiv.  1,2.) 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  parties 
appeared  before  the  judges  ;  who,  in  criminal  cases,  ex- 
horted the  culprit  to  confess  his  crime.  (Josh.  vii.  19.) 
In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  two  or  three 
credible  witnesses  was  indispensable.  (Numb.  xxxv.  301 
Dcut.  xvii.  6.  7.  xix.  15.)  All  perjury  was  most  severely 
prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.  xxiii.  1 — S.)  Recourse  was, 
in  certain  cases,  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and 
Thummin,  in  order  to  discover  the  guilty  party.  (Josh, 
vii.  14f— 18.     1  Sam.  xiv.  37—4.5.) 

Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  daytime,  as 
appears  from  Luke  xxii.  66.    Where  persons  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual 
(and  the  same  practice  still  obtains  in  the  East)  for  them 
to  demand  prompt  justice  on  the  supposed  delinquents. 
This  circumstance  illustrates  Acts  xxii.  28—36.  As  soon 
as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  a 
person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court  to 
the  place  of  execution.     Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly 
hurried  from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary  :  a  similar 
instance  of  prompt  execution  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both 
in  Turkey  and  Persia.     So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the 
observance  of  their  law,  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it,  and  to  punish 
criminals  with  their  own  hands.     In  stoning  persons,  the 
witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agreeably  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Moses.     (Deut.  xvii.  7.)     Thus  the  witnesses 
against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  after  laying  down  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58,  59.): 
and  to  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  John  viii.  7*   As 
there  were  no  public  executioners  in  the  more  antient 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  pef 
sons  of  distinguished  rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence 
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feicecution  upon  ofienders.  See  an  instance  in  1  Sam, 
.S3. 
But  in  whatever  manner  tlie  criminal  was  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  Talnmdical  writers,  the  Jews  alnay» 
gave  him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  Btupify 
and  intoxicate  him.  This  cusiom  is  said  to  have  o 
ated  in  the  precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  which 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  why  uine  mingled  with 
myrrh  was  offered  to  Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  c 
(Mark  XV.  23.) 


I.  Wlierever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they 
also  carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  (hey  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the 
free  performance  of  their  religious  worship,  as  well  as  (he 
exercise  of  some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet  in  all 
cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  tribunal  of  (he  Roman  pre- 
fect or  president  was  the  last  resort.  Without  his  permis- 
sion no  person  could  bo  put  to  death,  at  least  in  Juda:a. 

The  Roman  law  forbad  any  one,  especially  Roman 
citizens,  to  be  scourged  or  condemned,  unheard  and 
without  a  trial.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  In  Acts  xxii.  25. 
Neither  could  a  Roman  citizen  be  legallybound,  in  order 
to  be  examined  by  scourging,  or  by  any  other  mode  of 
torture,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininga  confession.  When, 
therefore,  the  tribune,  I.ysias,  not  knowing  that  the 
apostle  enjoyed  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  had  commanded 
that  he  should  be  bound  and  examined  with  thongs,  and. 
was  eubsequently  informed  that  he  wa«  a  citizen,  the 
sacred  historian  relates  that  he  was  afraid,  after  he  knem 
that  he  teas  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  hound  him, 
(Acts  xjtij.  29.)  Further,  Roman  citizens  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appealing  to  the  imperial  tribunal :  and  this  pri- 
vilege the  same  apostle  exercised.     (Acts  xxv.  9 — 12.)      j 
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**  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  crimi- 
nals was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com- 
modious length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  of 
a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner, 
and  every  where  attended  and  guarded  him.  This  man- 
ner of  confinement  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  there  an 
many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus 
was  St.  Paul  confined.  Fettered  in  this  manner,  he  de* 
livered  his  apology  before  Festus,  king  Agrippa,  and 
Bernice."     (Acts  xxvi.  29.) 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  sidey  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and 
left  hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When 
the  tribune  received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he 
commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts 
xxi.  33.)  In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  con- 
fined by  Herod  Agrippa.  The  same  night  Peter  toot 
sleeping  between  ttvo  soldiers,  bound  toith  two  chains*  (Acts 
xii.  6.)  If  these  soldiers,  appointed  to  guard  criminals, 
and  to  whom  they  were  chained,  suffered  the  prisoner  to 
escape,  they  were  punished  with  death  (Acts  xii.  19.) ; 
and  the  same  punishment  appears  to  have  awaited  gaolers, 
who  permitted  their  prisoners  to  escape.  (Acts  xvi.  27.) 
II.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find 
incidental  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  pro- 
vincial courts  of  justice.  Two  of  these  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place ;  viz. 

1.  The  senate  and  court  of  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  took 
cognizance,  among  other  things,  of  matters  of  religion,  the 
consecration  of  new  gods,  the  erection  of  temples  and 
altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  into  divine 
worship.  On  this  account,  Saint  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians 
Jesus  and  Ava^sKn^  (Anastasis\  or  the  Resurrection.  (Acts 
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ritvii.  19,)     Its   sittings  were   lield   on    the  Aji 
{Areiot  Pagos,   or  Hill  of  Mars,  whence  its  name  h 
derived,)  which  is  situated  id  the  midst  of  the  city 
Athens. 

2.  The  Assembli/  mentioned  ia  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  mi 
probablj',  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephcsus,  Asis 
Minor  being  divided  into  eeveral  districts,  each  of  which 
had  its  appropriate  Jegal  assembly.  The  TjiafiftaTiuf,  or 
chief  officer  at  Ephesus,  says,  that  if  Demetrius  had  any 
claim  of  properly  to  make,  tliere  were  civil  courts  in 
which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had  crimes  to  object  lo  any 
person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to  take  cognizance  of 
I  the  charge  :  but,  if  he  had  any  complaint  of  a  political 
i  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which  might 
^redound  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
d  legal  assembly  of  the  district  belonging  to  EphesuR 
^which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods 
f  «uch  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  limes 
ktnonth;  although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarilj 
Pfer  the  despatch  of  any  pressing  business. 


1 

1 
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V  III.  — On  the  Criminal  Law 


1.  Crimes  against  Gon.  —  The  government  of  the 
Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  iu  the  Almighty, 
who  was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that,  in  a  state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the 
Supreme  Majesty  of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary 
place  in  the  statutes  given  by  Moses  to  that  people. 
Accordingly, 

1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes. 
An  Israelite  therefore  was  guilty  of  idolatry. 

^1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  beside(^ 
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Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.    This  crime  is  prohibited 
in  Exod.  xx.  3. 

(2.)  By  toorshipping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God 
under  a  visible  fbrm,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4<,  5.  Judg.  vi.25 — 33.  viii.2^8T. 
xvii.  3.  xviii.4f— 6.  14— 17.  30,31.  1  Kings  xii.  26— SI.), 
or  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which 
we  have  so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  Al 
image-ixiorship  whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exoi 
XX.  4,5.;  and  a  curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  DeoL 
xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such  inu^ 
or  of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  nn^ 
moon,  and  stars.  (Exod.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.iv.  Ift) 
This  prostration  consisted  in  falling  down  on  the  kneOi 
and  at  the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  fore- 
head. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idolh  or 
images  thereof;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.13.); 
and  the  Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut  vii.  25,  26i 
from  keeping,  or  even  bringing  into  their  houses,  the 
gold  and  silver  that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should 
prove  a  snare,  and  lead  them  astray. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  is  forbidden  in 
Levit.xvii.  J — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  which  is  pro- 
hibited in  Levit.xviii.  21.     Deut.xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  to  idols,  made  by  other  peth 
pie,  who  invited  them  to  their  ofiering-feasts.  Though 
no  special  law  was  enacted  against  thus  attending  the 
festivals  of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as  un- 
lawful in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individutL 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government, 
and  was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.     Its  in- 
habitants,  and  all  their  caU\e,N9eTfe\^>3XV^^^^^';,\>a%'^il 
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lade,  but  every  thing  whicli  it  contained  was  burnt, 
;ether  witli  the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  ti 
rebuilt.  (Deut.xiii.  13 — 19.)  This  law  does  not  appear 
bave  been  particularly  enforced  :  the  Israelites  (fro; 
Ir  proneness  to  adopt  the  then  almost  universally  pre- 
fcnt  polytheism)  in  most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  i 
aty  that  became  notoriously  idolatrous  ;  whence 
tpened,  that  idolatry  was  not  coufined  to  any  one  city, 
i  Eoon  overspread  ihe  whole  nation.  In  this  case,  when 
!  people,  lis  a  people,  brought  guiit  upon  themselves  by 
ir  idolatry,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  inflictioi 
I  punishments  denounced  against  that  national  crime; 
ich  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and  other  national  jiidg- 
nta.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Degt.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the 
ne  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods, 
i  appointed  punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  (Deut. 
!.  2 — 12.)  In  order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immo- 
ipn  of  infants,  Moses  denounced  the  punishment  of 
Ding  upon  those  who  offered  human  sacrifices:  which 
i  bystanders  might  instantly  execute  upon  the  de- 
quent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without  any  judicial  in- 
try  whatever.     (Levit.  xx.  2) 

i,  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of 
I  Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously 
Eili  name,  his  attributes,  his  government,  and  his  reve- 
ion,)  was  not  only  a  crime  against  Him,  but  also  against 
I  state  ;  it  was  therefore  punished  capitally  by  stoning. 
BV.xxiv.  10— 14.) 

6.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20—22.  that  a  Fahe 
\het  was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death. 
Divination,  or  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from 
gs  supposed  to  presage  them,  is  expressly  prohibited      ■ 
.evit.xix.  26.31.  xx.6.23.27.  and  Deut.  xviii.  9— 12.     ■ 
punishment  of  the  party  consulting  a  diviner  was     ^ 
T&erved  to  God  himself  (Levit.  xx.  6.) ;  but  the  diviner 
himself  was  to  be  stoneil.     (Levit.  xx.  21.) 

5-  I'erfun/  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  ^eTcm^tw^-j 
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prohibited  as  a  most  heinouB  sin  against  God,  to  minm 
the  punishment  of  it  is  left. 

II,  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates  con- 
stitute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  gf  the 
Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people, 
we  recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  cook- 
quence  of  which  fathers  enjoyed  great  rights  overthdr 
families.  The  cursing  of  parentsi  —  that  is,  not  onlj 
the  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  alt 
rude  and  reproachful  language  towards  them,  —  was  pu- 
nished with  death  (Exod.  x\i.  17.  Levit.  xx.  9.);  u 
likewise  was  the  striliing  of  them.  (Exod.  xxi.  15.)  An 
example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  a  parent,  which  is  fullj 
in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6.,  or 
Mark  vii.  9 — 12.  Both  these  crimes  are  included  in  the 
case  of  the  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  drunkard  son  ;  (rbom 
his  parents  were  unable  to  keep  in  order,  and  who,  wben 
intoxicated,  endangered  the  lives  of  others.  Such  m 
irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be  punished  with  stoning. 
(Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  Severe  as  this  law  may  seem,  we 
have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being  carried  into 
eSect;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  operation  in 
the  prevention  of  such  crimes. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  all  well -regulated  states  for  respectiog 
the  persons  of  magistrates.  All  reproachful  words  « 
curses,  uttered  against  persons  invested  with  authoritj, 
are  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  how* 
ever,  is  specihed ;  probably  it  was  lefl  to  the  discretiOQ 
of  the  judge,  and  was  different  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  magistrate,  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  Offences  against  PnoPEani 
mentioned  by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  tk> 
denial  of  any  thing  taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punish* 
it  of  double  (and  in  certain  cases  *till  higher)  resti- 
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on  ;  and  if  the  ihief  were  unable  to  make  it,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be 
ide  to  tlie  injured  party  out  of  the  purchase-money, 
Ixod.  xxii,  1.  3.)  The  same  practice  obtains,  according 
Chardin,  among  the  Persians.  If,  however,  a  thief— 
ter  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any  theft  with  which 
I  was  charged  —  had  the  honesty  or  conscience  to 
tract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of 
{uble  restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount 
)len,  and  one^A  more.  (Levit.  vi.  2.5.)  In  case  of 
bt,  also,  the  creditor  might  seize  the  debtor's  person 
kd  sell  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he 
|d  any.  This  is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  statute, 
Levit.  XXV,  39.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom 
Job  xxiv.  9. ;  and  a  case  in  point  is  related  in  2  Kings 
.  1.  This  practice  also  obtained  among  the  Jews  in 
le  days  of  Nehemiah  (v.  1 — 5.),  and  Jesus  Christ  refer! 
I  it  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 

3.  Man-stealing,  that  '\i,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
erson  of  a  free-born  Israelite,  was  absolutely  and  irre- 
issibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod,  xxi.  16,  Deut. 
MV.7.) 

3.  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 
mied  any  thing  committed  to  his  trust,  or  found  by  him, 
is  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double  res- 
itution.  If  the  person  accused  of  this  crime  had  sworn 
himself  guiltless,  and  afterwards,  from  the  impulse  of  his 
conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission  of  perjury,  he 
had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the  article  denied 
to  refund  to  its  owner.  (Levit.  vi,  5.) 

IV.  Among   the  Crimes  which   may   be   committed. 
AGAINST  THE  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.    As  this  is  a  crime 

\  jsS  the  most  heinous  nature,   Moses  has  described  four 

r  accessary  circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distin- 

uish  it  from  simple  homicide  or  manslaughter,  viz.  (1.) 

0  it  proceeds  from  haired  or  enmity.    (Numb.  xxxv. 

V  2 
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20,21.  Deut.  xix.  11.)  —  (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from 
thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the 
blood  of  another.  (Numb.  xxxv.  20.)  —  (3.)  When  it  is 
committed  premeditatedly  and  deceitfuUy.  (Exod«  xxl 
14..)  —  (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another,  fiJh 
upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.) — Tlie  pa* 
nishment  of  murder  was  death  without  all  power  of 
redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the 
following  adjuncts  or  circumstances :  — (1.)  That  it  takes 
place  toithout  hatred  or  enmity.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22.  Deut 
xix.  4^6.)  —  (2.)  Without  thirst  for  revenge.  (Exod. 
xxi.  13.  Numb.  xxxv.  22.)  —  (3.)  When  it  happens  bjr 
mistake.  (Numb.  xxxv.  11.  15.)  —  (4.)  By  accideni^  or 
(as  it  is  termed  in  the  English  law)  chance*medley.  (Deut 
xix.  5.)  The  punishment  of  homicide  was  confinemest 
to  a  city  of  refuge.  ^  . 

3.  For  other  corporal  injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Mosaic  laws.  See  Exod.  xxi.  18,  19> 
22—27.,  and  Levit.xxiv.  19—22. 

4.  Adultery  and  another  crime  not  to  be  named,  were 
both  punished  with  death.  (Levit.  xx.  10.  xviii.  22,28. 
and  XX.  13.  15, 16.) 

V.  Crimes  of  Malice  were  punished  with  equal 
justice  and  severity. 

Malicious  informers  were  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  lav 
(Levit.  xix.  16 — 18.);  and  the  publication  of  false  re- 
ports, affecting  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly 
prohibited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.;  as  also  is  all  manner  of 
false  witness,  even  though  it  were  to  favour  a  poor  maii 
But  where  a  person  was  convicted  of  having  borne  false 
testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  he  suffered  the  veiy 
same  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he 
accused  his  innocent  brother.    (Deut.  xix.  16 — 21.) 
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SicnoxIV.  —  On  the  Pumshmen 


ned  in  the  Scriplurea.    | 


Hie  FiTNisHMBNTs,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writii  _ 
e  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  —  non-capital,  ani 
i^ntal. 

I.  The  non-capital  or  inferior   punishments  were 
bitow :  — 

1.  Scourging:  this  waa  the  most  common  corpoi 
punishment  under  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  frequently  mea^ 
)itioneil  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  legal  number  of  forty  stripes  might  not  be 
exceeded,  it  was  inSicted  with  a  scourge  consisting  of 
lashes,  so  that  the  party  received  only  thirteen 
iblowB,  orjbrl^  stripes  save  one. 

3.  Retaliation  (Exod.  sxi.  24.)  or  returning  like  for 
like,  was  the  punishment  of  corporal  injuries  to  another. 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ  in   Matt. 

I,  39. 

5.  Ecstitution  of  things  stolen,  and  for  various  othtf' 
linjuries  done  to  the  property  of  another  person,    (Exo( 
xxi.  32,  33,  34.  36.  xxii.  6.     Levit.  xxiv.  18.) 

4.  Compensation  to  an  injured  party,   to 
to  depart  from  his  suit,  was  permitted,  at  least  in  one 
case  (Exod.  xxi.  30.),  but  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of 

imurder  and  homicide.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,32.) 

Sin  and  Trespass  Offerings  were  also  in  the  nature 
icf  punishments;  the  various  cases  for  which  they  were  to 
1(6  made,  are  specified  in  Levit.  iv.  2.  v.  I.  4—7.  14.  15. 
j^vi.  1—7.  and  xix.  22. 

6.  Imprisonment,  though  not  enjoined  by  Moaea,  was 
■practised  both  during  the  Jewish  monarchy  and  in  the 

time  of  Christ.  InGen.xli.  14.  Jer.xxxviii.  6.  Zech.  ix. 
And  Actsv.  IS.  there  are  allusions  to  inner  prisons  or 
■dungeons,  where  the  persona  confined  were  very  harshly 
treated;  especially  as  the  antient  gaolers  (like  those  in 
the  East  to  this  day)  had  a  discretionary  power  to  treat 
tiie  prisoners  just  as  they  pleased.    To  this  painful  eitu- 
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adon  of  prisoners,  there  are  allusions  in  Psal.  Isxis.ll. 
and  Jer.  xxxvii.  16—20. 

7.  Banishment  was  not  introduced  sniong  the  Jews  until 
after  the  captivity.  It  also  existed  among  the  Romans. 
St.  John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos.    (Rev.  i.  9.) 

8.  In  the  East,  antiently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
prisoners  were  deprived  of  (heir  e^ei.  See  instances  in 
judg.  xvi.  21.  and  2  Kings  xxv.  7. 

9.  Plucking  nff"  the  hair,  with  great  violence,  was  bott 
a  painful  and  ignominious  punishment.  Jt  is  alluded  to 
inNeh.xiii.  25. 

10.  Excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  sacred  worsliipi 
was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  which 
varied  in  the  degrees  of  its  severity.  The  first  (called 
^s'idui)  was  simply  casting  out  of  the  synagogue  (John  ii- 
22.  xvi.  2.,  &c,),  and  was  in  force  for  thirty  days,  which 
might  be  shortened.  In  the  second,  termed  Ckerem  (%' 
anathema),  the  excommunicated  party  was  delivered  aver 
to  Satan,  and  devoted  by  a  solemn  curse.  To  this  St, 
Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  v.  5.  and  Rom.ix,  2.  The  third 
degree  was  called  Sham-Alha,  or  Maran-Atka,  (i.  e.  the 
Lord  Cometh,  or  may  the  Lord  come)  ;  and  intimated  tbat 
the  party  had  nothing  more  to  expect  but  the  terrible 
day  of  judgment.  The  effects  of  excommunication  were 
dreadful :  the  individuals  against  whom  it  was  fulminated 
were  debarred  of  all  social  intercourse,  and  the  privily 
of  divine  worship,  and  were  subjected  to  varioos  ci?il 
disabilities. 

11.  Eleven  different  sorts  of  Capitai.  PunishhskIs 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz, 

I.  Slaying  xaitk  the  sword,  which  appears  to  hare  beW 
inflicted  in  any  way  in  which  the  executioner  thougbt 
proper.  This  was  the  punishment  of  murder  :  but  in  the 
case  of  homicide,  if  the  next  of  kin  (called  Gael,  or  the 
Blood-avenger, )  overtook  and  slew  the  unintentional  man- 
slayer  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to   be   guilty  of  blood.     The    man-slayer  was 
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liereforeenjoined  to  flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge, 
irbJch  if  he  reached  he  was  immediately  protected  ;  and 
inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  deliberately  or 
identaUy  caused  \\\a  neighbour's  death.  In  theformer 
le  he  was  judicially  delivered  to  the  goel,  who  might 
i  him  to  death  in  any  way  that  he  chose  :  in  the  latter, 
!  homicide  continued  to  reside  in  the  place  of  refuge 
atil  the  high  priest's  death  :  yet,  if  the  goel  found  him 
ithout  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay  him  without 
ing  guilty  of  blood.  (Numb.  xxxv.  26,27.)  There  is 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  goel  in  Hcb.vi.  17,  18. 
2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blas- 
hemers.  Sabbath-breakers,  and  other  criminals  men- 
BnedinLevit.xx.2.  27.  xxiv.  14.  Deul.xiii.  10.  xvii.5. 
Ki.SI.  and  xxii.  21.24>.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first 
ienes,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  followed.  The  frequent 
Aing  up  of  stones  by  the  Jews  against  our  Saviour  men- 
oned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  stoning  of 
tephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  and  of  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  19.),  have 
leen  referred,  erroneously,  to  this  punishment:  it  be- 
tnged  to  what  was,  in  the  later  time  of  the  Jewish  com- 
hoDwealth,  called  the  rebels'  beating.  It  was  often  fatal, 
id  was  inflicted  by  the  populace  on  those  who  had 
ther  transgressed,  or  were  supposed  to  have  trana- 
cessed,  any  prohibition  of  the  scribes. 
S.  Burning  alive  was  the  punishment  denounced  against 
rtain  criminals,  mentioned  in  Levit.  xx.  14.  and  xxi.  9> 
is  also  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  24.  Jer.  xsix.  22. 
d  Dan.  iii.  6. 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  de- 
lounced  in  the  Mosaic  law;  in  subsequent  times  others 
i  introduced  among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse 
■creased  with  foreign  nations  ;  viz. 

.  Beheading.     It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xl.  19.     Matt. 
8—12.  and  Mark  vi.  27. 

.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  fi-ora  a  window, 
lough  rarely  used,  yet  was  practised  on  certain  occa- 
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sions.  See  instances  in  2  Kings  ix.  30—33.  and  2  Chran. 
XXV.  12. 

6.  DroTuning  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii,  6.,  but  we 
have  no  proof  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews. 

7-  Bruising  or  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in 
Prov.  xxvii.  22.     It  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks. 

8.  Dichotomy  or  cutting  asunder  was  a  punishment  in- 
flicted in  tbe  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea,  (see  Dan.)!. 
5,  aod  iii.  29.)  as  it  still  is  in  Barbary  and  Persia, 

9.  Beating  to  death  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks :  it 
was  practised  by  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  {2  Maccvi. 
19.28.30.),  and  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  xi.SS. 
(Gr.  in  our  version  rendered  tortured.) 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  was  a  punishment  among 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (Dan.  vi.7. 12.  16—34.):  frwn 
them  it  passed  to  the  Romansi  who  either  cast  slaves  and 
vile  persona  to  wild  beasts  to  be  devoured  by  them,  or 
sent  armed  men  into  the  theatre  to  tight  with  the  animalj. 
K  they  conquered,  they  had  tlieir  lives  &nd  liberty;  but 
if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  To  this  latter  usage 
St.  Paul  refers  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment,  which  theantients 
inflicted  only  upon  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  ma* 
lefactors ;  and  it  included  every  idea  and  circumstance 
of  lingering  torture,  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal. 
Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  magnify  the  exceeding 
great  love  of  our  Redeemer,  in  that  while  we  were  t/et  M- 
ners  Christ  died  for  us,  and,for  the  joy  that  was  set  be/ort 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  and  ignominy 
attached  to  it.  (Rom.  v.  S.  Heb.  xii.  2.)  In  this  punisb- 
ment,  the  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crosiiag 
at  the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  lenglti 
like  an  X.  Our  Lord  appears  to  have  been  crucified  on 
B  cross  of  the  former  kind.  The  horror  of  crucifixion 
will  be  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  person  w 
permitted  to  hang  (the  whole  weight  of  his  body  being 
borne  up  by  hia  nailed  bands  and  feet,  and  by  the  pro- 
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Jectmg  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross,)  until  he  pe- 
rished through  agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  in- 
stances of  crucified  persons  living  in  tliis  exrjnisite  tor- 
ture several  days.  The  rights  of  sepulture  were  denied 
them.  Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left  on  the 
crosses  on  which  ihey  were  first  suspended,  and  became 
a  prey  to  every  ravenous  heast  and  carnivorous  bird. 
This  mode  of  executing  criminals  obtained  among  various 
antient  nations,  especially  among  the  Romans,  by  whom 
it  was  inflicted  chiefly  on  vile,  worthless,  ami  incorrigible 
slaves.  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  describing  the 
condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  tins  most 
opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  (Phi),  ii.  7,  S.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  All  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  re- 
lated in  the  four  gospels,  agree  with  the  accounts  given 
of  this  punishment  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors.* 


E  of  the  diOerent  divisions  of  time  rot 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  will  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a    ' 
multitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  circu 
stances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  Tlie  Hebrews  computed  their  DAts  from  evening  to  J 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.  (Lev.  j 
xxiii.  32.) 

Tlie  Romans  had  two  dilferent  computations  of  thei: 
days,  and  two  denominations  for  them.     The  one  they 

•  For  >  full  Ae^ail  of  Ihcse  dtcum stances,  wliich  do  not  ndmit  oF 
■bridgment,  see  ihe  suihor's  larger  InCroduclion,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157 — 156. 
Sixth  edition. 
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called  the  civil,  the  other  the  natural  day:  the  first  wa 
the  aatne  as  ours ;  the  eecond,  which  was  the  vulgo 
computstion,  begun  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  ended  U 
six  in  the  evening.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jewe  varied  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
portion  of  time  was,  at  first,  divided  into  Jbur  parti 
(Neh.  ix,  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  posilion  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon, 
A^erwards,  the  civil  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hour!, 
which  were  measured  either  from  the  position  of  the  eae, 
or  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpos 

II.  These  Hours  were  equal  lo  each  other,  bal 
unequal  with  respect  lo  the  different  seasons  of  the  yeir; 
thus  the  twelve  hours  of  the  longest  day  in  sununer 
were  much  longer  than  those  of  the  shortest  day  in 
winter.  The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  dtil 
day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening' 
thus  their J!rst  hour  corresponded  with  our  seven  o'cloct; 
their  second  to  our  eighl  ;  their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

The  night  was  originally  divided  into  three  parts  nr 
WATCHEs(Psal.  Ixiii.  6.  xc.4.  I.am.ii.19.  Judg.vii.19. 
Exod.xiv.  24,),  which  probably  were  of  unequal  lengtlu 
In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  divided  into  Jbtr 
watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Romans.  The  hour  is  frequenllj' 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  i 
times  implies  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole 
watch.  (Matt.  xsv.  13,  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xi v.  37.  Luke 
xxii.59.  Rev.  iii.3.) 

Tile  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  i  the  former  begw 
at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus 
the  paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrified  betwm 
the  evenings.     (Exod,  xii.  6.  Lev.xxiii.  4,) 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constitute  a  Week; 
of  these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordioirj 
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purposes  of  life,  and  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  was  ap- 
ointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  Beaides 
reeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had  meeks  of  oven  j/ears  (the 
;veath  of  which  was  called  the  sabbatical  yenr),  and 
"eeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or  of  forty-nine  years, 
'hich  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee  to  another.     The 

fflteth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with  singular  fesli- 
ity  and  solemnity. 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which,  hke  those 
of  all  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  mea- 
sured by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the 
Jews  continued  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commence- 

,zneDt  of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settled  by  any 
rUtronomical  rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the  phasis  or 
,actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
),  they  began  the  month  :  but  since  their  dispersion 
throughout  all  nations,  ihey  have  had  recourse  to  astro* 
jiomical  calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  be- 
^nning  of  their  months  and  years. 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  first,  second,  &c.  In  Exotl. 
oiiii.  4.  the  ^nt  month  is  termed  Abib  ;  in  1  Kings  vi.  1. 
.  ^e  second  is  named  Zif ;  in  ]  Kings  viii.  2.  the  seventh  is 
jiamed  Ethanim  ;  and  the  eighth,  Bui,  in  1  Kings  vi.  38. ; 
but  concerning  the  origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are 
by  no  means  agreed.  On  their  return  from  the  Babylon- 
Mi  captivity,  they  introduced  the  names  which  they  had 
found  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  years  :  one  for  plants, 
so  called,  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees 
which  budded  at  that  time  ;  another  for  beasts,  in  which 
they  paid  tithes  of  the  beasts  that  fell  within  the  year;  a 
third  for  sacred  purposes;  and  the  fourth  was  civil,  and 
(GommoD  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.     The  two^ 

BB  being  most  known,  require  briefly  to  be  DOticediL  I 
N  6 
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nMai^ 


1,  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  Mardl^.  I 
or  on  tlie  first  Aa.y  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that 
time  they  departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  tbey 
computed  their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasional^ 
dated  their  oracles  and  visions.  (See  Zech.  vii.  1.)  IIb 
following  table  presents  the  months  of  the  Jewish  eccle- 
siaetical  year,  compared  with  our  months : 

1.    Nisan  or  AbSb    "l 


(N.I..  ii.  I.     Us«e 

nglc 

par 

ofMarehand  April. 

Esth.  iii.  7.)  J 

S.  Jyir  or  Zif 

A^ril  and  May. 

3.   Siviin(Eslh.  viii.  9.) 

May  and  June. 

4.  Thammiiz 

June  a.>d  July. 

5.   Ab 

J<-1yandAuBU«. 

6.  ElulfNch.  vi.  15.) 

August  and  September. 

7.  Tisri 

Soplember  and  October. 

B.  IHarchesvon 

g.    Kisleu  or  Cb;>1ou       . 
(Zech.  ™.  1.  Neh,  i. 

i'J 

10.   Tliebat       - 

December  and  January. 

11.   Sellat  (Zech.  [.  7.1 

January  and  Februaiy. 

IS.   Adai(£ir,vT.  15.   E«h 

iii.  7 

)   - 

February  and  March. 

2.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our 
September,  because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the 
world  was  created  at  that  time.  From  this  ^ear  the  Jew* 
computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted 
the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reigns  of  kings.  The  an- 
nexed table  exhibits  the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  yen 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  our  computation ; 


1.   Tibri      -      eorresp 

onds  with  par 

of    September  and  October. 

2.   Marchesvan 

3.   Cliisleu  or  Kisleu 

.     Nnvembei  and  Decembo'. 

4.    Thebet      - 

-     December  and  January. 

5.   Sebal 

-     January  and  February. 

6.   Adar 

.      February  and  Mareh. 

7.   NisanorAbib 

-      March  and  April. 

fl.   JyarorZif 

-     April  and  May. 

9.   Svan 

.     May  and  June. 

-    June  and  July. 

11.   Ab 

-     July  and  August. 

13.  Elul 

.     Augu«  and  September. 

Some  of  tlie  preceding 

lames  arc  st! 

in  UM  in  Persia. 

As  the  Jewish  years,  being  regulated  by  the  phases  Vt 
appearances  of  the  moon,  were  lunar  years,  consisUng  of 
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85+  days  and  eiglit  hours,  it  became  necessary  to  accom- 
modate iliem  to  solar  years,  in  order  that  their  months, 
and  conse(]iiently  their  festivals,  might  always  fall  at  the 
same  season.     For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a  whole 
month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which 
■d  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes 
e  in  two  years.    This  intercalary  month  was  added  at 
end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  the  month  Adar, 
waa  therefore  called  Ve-Adar  or  the  second  Adar. 
VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned 
ly  pari  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod. 
a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the  whole, 
id  part  of  a  year  for  an  entire  year.     An  attention  to 
this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent  contra- 
dictions  in  the  sacred  writings ;  particularly  the  account 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  in  Matt,  xxvii,  63.  and  Mark 
viii.  31.  three  days  after,  with  that  of  his  resurrection  on 
the  thirddat/,  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  21.  and  Luke  ix,  22. 
Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first, 
fcad  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon 
Bfceir  time  from  some  remarkable  Ecras  or  epochas :  as, 
W'  The  Livei  nf  the  Patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sona (Gen.  vii.  I.  viii.  13.);— 2.  From  iheir  DepnHiire 
out  of  Egi/pt,  and  the  first  institution  of  their  polity 
(Exod.  xix.  I.   xl.  17.     Numb.  i.  1.   ix.  1.   xxxiii.  38. 
I  Kings  vi.  1.);— 3.  Afterwards,  from  the  Building  of 
the  Temple  {1  Kings  ix.  10.    2Chron.  viii.  1.),  and  from 
the  reignsofthekingsof  Judah  and  Israel; — 4.  Then  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,    (Ezek. 
i,  1,  xxxiii.  21.  xl.  ].)     In  process  of  time  tbey  adopted, 
and  for  1000  years  employed,  5.  The  lera  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called  the  lera 
of  the  Greeks;  in  later  times  (1  Mace.  xiii.  +2.  xiv.  27.) 
they  computed  according  to  the  years  of  the  Maccabean 
princes  ;  and  since  the  compilation  of  their  Talmud,  they 
have  reckoned  their  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 


I 
J 
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I.  Of  Tributes  and  Taxes, 

On  tlicir  Rrst  departure  out  of  Egypt,  the  Israelita 
contributed  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  according 
to  their  several  ability  :  after  the  erection  of  the  taber- 
tiacle,  half  a  shekel  was  paid  by  every  male  of  twen^ 
years  and  upwards  (Bxod.  xxx.  13,  14'.),  when  the  cemiu 
or  ium  of  the  people  was  taken.  On  their  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  an  annual  payment  of  the  third  put 
of  a  shekel  was  made  towards  the  temple- worship  and 
Bervice  (Neh.  x.  32.);  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  drachmee  were  paid  by  evehy  Jew,  whetber  he  re- 
sided in  Palestine  or  elsewhere :  besides  which,  every 
one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary  ofierings,  ac- 
cording as  he  or  she  was  able.     {Mark  xii.  +1 — 14.) 

To  supply  the  Jews,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  oU 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  pay  the  halt-shekel  above 
mentioned,  with  the  current  coins,  money-changers  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  tables  in  the  courts  of  the  temple, 
and  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
for  which  they  exacted  a  small  fee.  It  was  the  tableson 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which 
were  overturned  by  Jesus  Christ.     (Matt.  xxi.  12.) 

While  the  Jews  were  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity, 
the  Moabites  and  other  neighbouring  nations  were  tri- 
butary to  their  sovereigns.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews 
became  tributaries  to  other  nations.  For  a  short  lime 
they  were  freed  from  paying  tribute  under  the  MaccabeM 
princes ;  but  after  they  were  conquered  by  the  RocaBat. 
they  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax 
of  a  denarius,  as  well  as  various  other  burthens,  which 
they  paid  with  great  reluctance.  This  will  account  for 
their  hatred  of  the  Publicans  or  Tax-gatherers.  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  tribute 
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farmed  by  Roman  knights,  who  had  under  them  inferiw 
officers.  Some  of  these  are  called  chief  publicans  (as 
Zaccheus),  probably  because  they  were  receivers- general 
for  large  districts :  others  were  receivers  for  some  par- 
ticular  post  or  place.  Such  was  Matthew,  who  is  simply 
termed  a  publican. 

II.  Treaties  and  covenants,  how  made  and  ratified. 

A  treaty  ia  a  covenant  made  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare  by  the  superior  power.  The  Israelites  were  not 
prohibited  (as  some  have  erroneously  imagined)  from 
concluding  treaties  and  alliances  with  the  Heathens. 
The  only  treaties  condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in 
quarrels  with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  I 
monarchs.  | 

Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties :  sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of 
the  hands.  (Prov.  xi,  21.  Ezck.  xvii,  18.)  Sometimes, 
also,  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of 
Etones,  to  which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.}; 
that  made  between  Abraham  and  the  king  of  Gerar  was 
ratified  by  the  oath  of  both  parties,  by  a  present  from 
Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe-lambs,  and  by 
giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given  occasion  to 
the  transaction.  (Gen.  xJti.  22— 32.)  It  was,  moreover, 
customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be  offered  aa 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and  so 
placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  tboBe 
who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both. 
(Gen.  XV.  9, 10. 17.     Jer.  xxxiv.  18.) 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling 
part  of  the  blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was 
a  party  to  the  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the 
Israelites,  and  said  unto  tbem.  Behold  the  Mood  of  the 
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covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you.  (Exod,  sot, 
6. 6-)  To  this  transaction  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  hit 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evn- 
gelical  meaoing. 

HI.  Of  Conthacts  and  bargains  of  sale. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  arnl  long  before  them  among  tbt 
Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence 
was  concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  cilj, 
as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who  went  out  and 
camein.  (Gen.  xxiii.  16—20.  Ruthiv.  1,2.)  Inprocea 
of  time,  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  wai 
not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.S.)  and  SuIoidob 
often  alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.vi.  1.  xi.  15.  x»ii.l8. 
XK.  16.  Kxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  ves>ige  of 
written  instruments,  sealed  and  delivered  for  ralifjing 
the  disposal  and  transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxjii. 
10 — 12.,  where  the  prophet  eoninianded  Baruch  to  liurj 
the  deed  of  sale  in  an  earthen  vessel,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
served for  production  at  a  future  period,  as  evidence  of 
the  purchase.  (14, 15.)  No  mention  is  expressly  made 
of  the  manner  in  which  deeds  were  antiently  cancelled. 
Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  in  Col.  ii.  14.  Saint 
Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting  « 
drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  them  ihroa^ 
with  a  nail ;  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from 
antit]uity  to  authorise  such  a  conclusion. 


L  stra 

K  perl 


I,  Strangers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laA 
of  Moses,  who  specifies  two  different  descriptions  of 
them;  viz.  I.  Those  who  had  no  home,  whether  thej 
lea  or  foreigners ;  and,  2.  Those  who  wert 
strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no  land  or  pro- 
perty, though  they  might  have  purchased  houses,    fa 
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behalf  of  both  these  classes,  the  Hebrew  legislator  or- 
dained the  same  rights  and  privileges  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22. 
Numb.  X,  I'J'.  XV.  5.):  and  he  enforced  the  duties  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity  towards  them,  by  reminding  the 
Israelites  thnt  they  had  once  been  atrangera  in  Egypt. 
(Lev. six.  33,34.  Deut.x.l9.  xxiii.7.  Kxiv.lS.)  Strangers 
might  be  naturalised,  or  permitted  to  eiiirr  into  the  eon- 
gregnlion  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision  and 
renouncing  idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1— 9.)  After  the  third 
generation  the  Edomilea  and  Egyptians  might  be  thus 
naturalised;  but  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites  while  in  the 
wilderness,  were  absolutely  excluded  frona  the  right  of 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office 
alone  give  rank ;  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an 
equal  footing,  the  right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or 
the  arrival  of  old  age,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank. 
Hence  the  Mosaic  statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {ie/bre  the 
hoar^  head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shall  reverence  the 
aged,)  will  be  found  suited  to  the  republican  circum- 
nances  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  conformable  to  the 
nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart.  Nor  does  Moses 
confine  his  attention  to  the  aged.  He  extends  the  pro- 
tection of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
in  Lev.  xix.  H.,  which  prohibits  the  reviling  the  one  or 
putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  other.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  18.  a  curse  is  denounced  against  him  who 
misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  Pooh,  various  humane  re- 
gulations were  made.  The  rich  were  exhorted  to  assist 
a  decayed  Israelite  with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse,  even 
though  the  sabbatical  year  drew  nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7—10.); 
and  no  pledge  was  to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money 
that  served  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  or  health 
Deut.  xxiv.  12,  Ifi.),  or  was  necessary  to  enable  bit 
procure  bread  for  himself  and  family,  as  the  upper 
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nether  niill-Blones.  During  harvest,  the 
field  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  com  that  grew  in 
ita  corners,  or  the  afier-growth  :  and  the  scattered  earti 
or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally  belonged 
to  the  poor.  After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or  beaieii 
his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the  olivsi 
that  still  hung  on  them  :  so  that  the  fruit,  which  did  not 
ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  tde 
poor.  Lev.xix.9,10.  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.  Rutdil 
2 — 19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatidl 
year,  in  the  fields,  gardensj  or  vineyards,  the  poor  miglil 
take  at  pleasure,  having  an  equal  right  to  it  with  tie 
owners  of  the  land.  Another  important  privilege  a- 
joyed  by  the  poor  was,  what  were  called  second  tnAi 
and  second  firstlings  ;  the  regulations  concerning  wtidi 
may  be  found  in  Deut.  xii.  5—12. 17—19.  xiv.  22— » 
xvi.  10,  11.  xxvi.  12,  13. 


I 


I.  Respecting  the  Military  Discipline  of  thi 
Jews,  numerous  particulars  are  incidentally  dispeffed 
through  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  aJiiU  account  of  whid 
the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  author's  larg* 
work :  from  which  the  following  leading  circumstancei 
are  selected. 

The  earliest  wars,  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings,  ip* 
penr  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  mere  predalMJ 
excursiona,   like  those  of  the   modern  Bedouin  At^ 
The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  wercrf 
two  kinds;  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  bf 
divine  command,  or  such  as  were  voluntary  and  enter 
upon  by  the  prince  for  revenging  some  national  aSrODi 
and  for  the  honour  o?  W\a  ao-seTe\^V-j.     After  their  d 
parture  from  Egjpt,  t\ie  '«\Mj\e  ol  fcft  to«<\,  lTaTO.\-Bai 
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■years  and  upwards   until    the  age  of  Rfty  (when  th^^^H 
I     might  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  habht  ^H 
to  military  service,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted.  ^^M 
(Numb. i.  3.22.    2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.    1  Kings  ii.  35.)     Like  ^| 
the  militia  in  some  countries,  they  were  always  ready 
to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice.     If  the  occasion  were 
extremely  urgent,  affecting  their  existence  as  a  people, 
all  were  summoned  to  war;  but  ordinarily,  when  there 
was  no  necessity  for  convoking  the  whole  of  their  forces, 
a  selection  was  made.     This  mode  of  choosing  soldiers, 
to  which  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures, 
accounts  for  the  rapid  formation  of  the  vast  armies,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  particular  persons,     __., 
which  are  specified  in  Deut.  xx.  5—8.  and  xxiv.  5.     Ths  ^H 
officers,  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  ^^t 
forces,  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  thote    ^1 
whom  we  find  in  antieot  and  modern  armies.     The  most 
distinguished  was  the  Captain  of  the  Host  (2  Kings  iv. 
13.),  who  possessed  great  power  and  influence,  sometimes 
indeed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him,  who  is 
now  termed  the  comniauiler  in  chief  of  an  army.     Afler 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  this  officer,  and  also 
the  captains  of  thousands,  hundreds,  &c.,  received  their 
commissions  from  the  sovereign  (2Sam.  xviii.l.  2  Chron. 
r    XXV.  5.) ;  who  at  first  went  to  war  in  person,  and  fought    J| 
Ij  aa  foot  like  the  meanest  of  their  soldiers,  until  Darid'  mk 
abeing  exposed    to  great  danger,   his   people  would  no<  ^H 
B  longer  allow  him  to  lead  ihem  on  to  battle-  {2  Kings  xxi.     ^* 

■  17.)     There  were  no  horse  in  the  Israelitish  army  before 
Ktfae  time  of  Solomon  ;  nor,   though  mention  is  made  in 

■  Scripture  of  the  military  chariots  of  other  nations,  does 
■it   appear    that    the  Hebrews  ever   used  war  chariots. 

■  Solomon,  indeed,  had  a  considerable  number;  but  no 

■  inititary  expedition  is  recorded,  in  which  he  employed 
Itiiem.     No   information  is  given    us  in  the  Scriptures 

joncerninjT  the  order  of  encampment  ado^le^  bv  J 
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Israelites  afler  their  settlement  In  Canaan.  During  their 
Bojournlng  in  the  wilderness,  the  form  of  their  camp, 
according  to  the  account  given  in  Numb,  ii.,  appears  id 
have  been  quadrangular,  having  three  tribes  placed  on 
each  side,  under  one  general  standard,  so  as  to  incloie 
the  tabernacle,  which  stood  in  the  centre.  Between 
these  four  great  camps  and  the  tabernacle  were  pitched 


four  smaller  camps  of  (he 
immediately  in  attendai 


ind  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (wh< 
priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the 
east  side  of  the  tabernable,  wh 
The  following  diagram,  which 
author's  larger  work,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  Israelitish  encampment  which  ex- 
torted from  the  mercenary  Balaam  the  exclamation  re- 
lated in  Numb.  xxiv.  2. 5,  6. 


id  Levites, 
he  camp  of  MoMt 
ere  the  minisiering 
ictuary),  was  on  the 
the  entrance  wu. 
reduced    from  tbe 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which 
are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10 — 15.  Antiently,  the 
Hebrews  received  no  pay  for  their  military  service: 
the  Cherethitea  and  Pelethites  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  stipendiary  soldiers.  During  the  raooarchy, 
however,  both  officers  and  privates  were  paid  by  the  sove- 
reign, who  rewarded  them  for  distinguished  achieve- 
ments. (See  2Sam.  xviii.  II.  Jos.  xv.  17.  1  Sam.  xviii, 
25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6. )  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32.) 
Afterwards,  it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all 
soldiers  should  receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 
From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
from  Isa.  li.  i.  and  Mic.  iv.  3-,  it  appears  that  there  were 
military  schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned 
u>nr,  or,  in  modern  language,  were  trained  by  proper 
officers  in  those  exercises  which  were  in  use  among  tlie 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swiftness  of  foot  was  an  ac- 
complishment highly  valued  both  for  attacking  and  pur- 
suing an  enemy.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  peculiar  military  habit;  as  the  flowing  dress, 
which  they  ordinarily  wore,  would  have  impeded  their 
movements,  they  girt  it  closely  around  them  when  pre- 
paring for  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return.  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both 
defensive  and  offensive  :  and  these  were  made  either  of 
iron  or  of  brass,  but  principally  of  the  latter  metal. 

At  first  every  man  provided  his  own  arms;  hut,  after 
the  establishment  of  regal  government,  the  sovereigns 
formed  depots,  whence  they  supplied  their  troops. 
(ZChron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15.)  The  defensive  arms  con- 
sisted of  a  helmet,  breast-plate,  shield,  military  girdle, 
ud  greaves  or  boots  to  protect  the  feet  and  legs  from 
which  were  stuck  into  the  gi'ound  to  impede  the 
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march  of  a  hostile  force*    Their  qffhmive  arms  were,  the  |^ 
sword,  spear,  or  javelin,  bows  and  arrows. 

The  onset  of  battle  was  very  violent,  and  was  mads 
with  a  great  shout.  (Numb,  xxiii.  24^  Exod.  xxiJi.  lY« 
1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52.,  &c«)  When  the  victory  was  de? 
cided,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred  (1  Kings  xi» 
15.  2  Sam.  ii.  32.  2  Mac.  12.  39.],  but  sometimes  tha 
remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with  every  possiUs 
mark  of  indignity  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.);  and  variow 
cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  captives,  froB 
which  not  even  women  and  children  were  exempted* 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12.  Judg.  i.  ?•  Isai.  iii.  17.  2  Kings  viii,  ISi 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.) 

On  their  return  home,  the  victors  were  received  widi 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 21.  Judg. 
xi.34.  1  Sam.  xviii.  7, 8.  2  Chron.  xx.  27, 28.)  Besides 
a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  varioos 
rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors  who  had  pre- 
eminently distinguished  themselves:  allusions  to  them 
occur  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  25.      2  Sam.  v.  8.  and  xviii.  11. 

1  Chron.  xi.  6. 

II.  At  the  time  the  apostles  and  evangelists  wrote, 
Jndca  was  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  whose 
troops  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Hence  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  the  Military 
Discipline  of  the  Romans,  in  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  See  especially 
£ph.  vi.  11 — 17*9  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  armour 
of  their  heavy  troops  are  distinctly  enumerated  and 
beautifully  applied  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons 
with  whidi  the  true  Christian  ought  to  be  fortified. 

The  strictest  subordination  and  obedience  were  ex- 
acted of  every  Roman  soldier,  who  was  also  inured  to 
great  hardships,  and  was  not  allowed  to  marry.  To  these 
circumstances  there  are  allusions  in  Matt.  viii.  8,  9.  and 

2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4.;  and  Rev.  iii.  5.  probably  refers  to  the 
practice  of  expunging  from  the  muster-roll  the  names  of 
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those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  misconduct.  Upon 
t\)ose  who  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves  were 
conferred  rich  and  splendid  crowns,  frequently  of  gold, 
to  which  there  are  allusions  in  Rev.  ii.  10.  James  i.  12, 
I  Pet.  V.  4.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  But  the  highest  military 
honour  which  any  one  could  receive,  was  a  Triumph  ;  in 
which,  besides  great  numbers  of  waggons  full  of  the  arms 
and  the  richest  spoils  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
vanquished  foe,  the  most  illustriouB  captives — sovereigns 
not  excepted  —  were  led  in  fetters  before  the  victorious 
general's  chariot,  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  After  the 
triumphal  procession  was  terminated,  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives were  generally  imprisoned,  and,  if  not  put  to  death, 
were  sold  for  slaves.  The  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
(tances  beautifully  illustrates  the  allusions  iolCor.ii. 
11—16.  and  Col.ii.  15. 
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BOOK  III.  — SACRED  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS^ 
AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Chapter  I. 

or   SACKED   GLACIS. 


The  Patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  were 
accustomed  to  worship  Almighty  God  before  altars,  and 
also  upon  mountains  and  in  groves.    (Gen.  viii.  20.  xiL  & 
xxi.  SS.  and  xxii.  2.)     In  the  wilderness,  where  the  Ih 
raelites  themselves  had  no  settled  habitations,  they  had 
by  God's  command  a  moving  tabernacle ;  and  as  soon  n 
they  were  fixed  in  the  land  of  promise,  God  appointed  t 
temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  which  David  intended, 
and  his  son  Solomon  erected.     After  the  first  temple 
was  destroyed,  another  was  built  in  the  room  of  it  [Exra 
iii.  8.),  which  Christ  himself  owned  for  his  house  rf 
prayer.    (Matt.  xxi.  13.)     There  were  also  places  of  wor- 
ship, called  in  Scripture  High  Places^  used  promiscu- 
ously during  the  times  of  both  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
until  the  captivity  ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  Synagpgm 
among  the  Jews,  and  other  places,  used  only  for  prajeri 
called  ProseuchcB  or  oratories^  which  chiefly  obtained  after 
the  captivity;  of  these  various  structures  some  account 
will  be  found  in  the  following  sections. 


Section  I.^-Of  the  Tabernacle. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  dit 
ferent  tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.  The^r^^,  which  Moses  erected  for  bin- 
self,  is  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (Exodi 
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Exiii.  70  :  here  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes,  and  in- 
lireii  of  Jehovah ;  and  here  also  at  first,  perhaps,  the 
giblic  offices  of  religion  were  Eolemnised.  The  second 
Krnacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
a  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  hia  pre- 
e  as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,  55.),  and  partly 
t  be  the  medium  of  the  most  Eolemn  public  worship, 
4ich  the  people  were  lo  pay  to  him.  {26 — 29.)  This 
ibcrnacle  was  erected  on  the  (irst  day  of  the  first  month 
J  the  second  year  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelitea 
Egypt.  Tlie  third  public  tabernacle  was  that 
(ected  by  David  in  his  own  city,  for  the  reception  of 
E  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
om.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chroii.  xvi.  I.)  Of  the  second 
'  these  tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat ;  it  was  called 
9E  Tabernacle  by  wav  of  distinction,  and  was  a  move- 
^e  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
t  together  again  at  pleasure  for  the  convenience  of 
rrying  it  from  place  to  place.  The  materials  of  this 
>ernacle  vrere  provided  by  the  people,  who  contributed 
jch    according  to   his    ability,   as   related  in  Exodus, 

The  tabernacle  consisted,  first,  of  a  house  or  tent,  the 
of  which  appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  our 
ern  tents,  but  much  larger  ;  and,  secondly,  of  an 
1  court  that  surrounded  it.  Its  constituent  parts  are 
inutely  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  and  xxxv. — xl,, 
1  which  the  following  particulars  have  been  selected : 
,1.  The  tent  itself  was  un  oblong  square,  thirty  c 
iDgth  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth  ;  and  the  body 
t  was  composed  of  forty-eight  boards  or  planks, 
ich  of  which  was  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide  and  ten 
ubits  high,  and  its  roof  was  a  square  frame  of  planks. 
"  iside  of  it  was  divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made 
'  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  separated  the  Holtf 
foce  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  the  former  stood  , 
altar  of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of   1 
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ihew-bread,  consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  greal 
candlestick  of  pure  gold,  containing  seven  branches;  ^ 
none  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  bolj 
place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  Holy  of  Holies  (so 
called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, into  which  none  went  but  the  high  priest,] 
contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(Exod.  XXV.  22.)  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  i?.7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim  wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  (as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the 
whole,)  with  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  this  ark  was  wholly  of  solid 
gold,  and  called  the  mercy-seat ;  at  the  two  ends  of  it 
were  two  cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of 
which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain,)  looking  inwards 
towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded,  which,  em- 
bracing the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  met 
on  each  side  in  the  middle.     Here  the  Shechinah  or 
Divine   Presence  rested,   both   in   the   tabernacle  and 
temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)   From  this  the  divine  oracles  were 
given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jehovah  was 
consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  Numb, 
vii.  89.)     And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dtvell  between  the  Cherubim.    (2  Kings  xix. 
15.  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.) 

2.  The  Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
court,  separated  by  curtains  from  the  camp  of  Israel. 
The  priests  and  other  sacred  ministers  alone  w^ere  per- 
mitted to  enter  it ;  the  people,  who  came  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, stopped  at  the  entrance,  opposite  to  which  stood 
the  brazen  altar  for  burnt  offerings;  and  neaHy  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  stood  a  capacious  brazen  vessel, 
called  the  brazen  laver,  in  which  the  priests  washed  their 
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hands  and  feet  previously  to  performing  any  of  their 
sacred  functions. 

The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  as  occasion  required,  it  ac- 
companied the  Israelites  in  all  their  progresses,  until 
they  arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  it  was  set 
up9  first  at  Gilgal,  and  afterwards  at  Shiloh  :  on  being 
restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  in 
1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.;  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in 
the  custody  of  Abinadab,  of  Gibeah,  and  afterwards  (for 
three  months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  whence  David 
brought  it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Je- 
rusalem which  was  called  the  city  of  David.  (2  Sam.  vi. 
17.  1  Chron.  xv.  25.  xvi.  1.)  Here  it  remained  until  it 
was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having 
been  subsequently  removed)  it  was  again  replaced  by 
order  of  the  pious  King  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 


o  2 


Two  Temples  are  menlioned  in  the  Scriptures :  1.  That 
of  Solomon ;  and,  2.  That  erected  after  the  captivity. 

I.  The  FIRST  TEMPLE  is  that  which  usually  bears  the 
name  of  Solomon;  the  materials  for  which  were  pro- 
vided by  David  before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was 
raised  by  his  son.  It  stood  on  Mount  Moriahi  an  emi- 
nence of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures  termed 
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Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxs\ii.  13,  14. )i  which  had  heen  pur- 
chased of  Araunah  or  Oman,  the  Jebusite.  (2  Sam, 
xxiv.  23,  24.  1  Cliron.  xxi.  25)  The  plan  and  whole 
model  of  this  superb  structure  were  formed  after  that  of 
the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Solomon  with  great  solemnity.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  proportions  and 
several  parts  of  this  structure  ;  but  as  no  two  writeri 
scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a  minute  description  of  it 
is  designedly  omitted.  It  retained  its  pristine  splendour 
only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  wiien  Sliishak  king 
of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  the  treasures 
of  the  temple;  and,  after  undergoing  subsequent  profan- 
ations and  pillages,  this  stupendous  building  was  finally 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Clialdteans  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  theyearof  the  world  3H6,  or  before  Christ 
584.      (2  Kings  xxv.  13—15.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its 
ruins;  it  was  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  but  with  vastly  infe- 
rior and  diminished  glory,  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the 
aged  men  who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  iu  all  its 
grandeur.  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  pro- 
faned by  order  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837-  b.  c, 
16.S.);  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  disconimued, 
and  erected  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympus  on  the  altar 
of  burnt-ofFering.  In  this  condition  it  continued  three 
years  (I  Maec.  i.  62.),  when  Judas  Maccabeus  puriSed 
and  repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices  and  true 
Hrorahip  of  Jehovah,     (a.  m.  3840.  b.  c.  ICO.)  ■ 

■jSome  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  re-  ^| 
Hwring,  or  rather  gradual  rebuilding,  of  this  second  ^H 
temple,  which  had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five 


mdertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for 
nine  years  employed  eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon 
it,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, in  magnitude,  splendour,  and  beauty,  to  any  thing 
among  mankind.     But  though  Herod  accomplish''-' 

0  3  J^^^ 
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original  design  iu  the  time  above  speciGed,  yet  the  Jews 
continued  to  oraament  and  enlarge  it,  expending  the 
sacred  treasure  in  annexing  additiooal  buildings  to  it; 
ED  that  they  might  with  great  propriety  assert  that  theii 
temple  had  been  forty  and  six  yearE  in  building.  (Joint 
ii.  20.) 

TIte  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel  after 
the  captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several 
respects  from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  ibey 
agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  nriore  splendidaad 
magnihcent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficioit 
in  live  remarkable  things  that  constituted  the  chief  gloiy 
of  the  first :  these  were,  the  ark  and  mercy  seat,  — the 
shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  — the  sacred  fire  on  the  allar,  which  hid 
been  first  kindled  from  heaven,  —  the  urim  and  ihum- 
mim,  —  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  second  tetnpJe, 
however,  surpassed  the  first  in  glory,  being  honoured  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine  Saviour,  agreeably 
to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii,  9.)  Both,  however,  wete 
erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock,  encon- 
passed  by  a  very  frightful  precipice  ;  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  with  incredible  expense  anil  labour.  The  super- 
structure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work :  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  wm 
stupendous.  In  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred 
cubits,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places 
even  greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed 
with  hard  white  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude.  Of  its 
general  disposition  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
plan  annexed  to  the  Map  which  faces  page  223. 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  (which  comprised 
the  portico,  tlie  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies,)  formed 
only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriab: 
being  surrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square 
of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.     It  was  entered  through 
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ine  magnificent  gates;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beauti- 
J  Gate  io  AclB  iii.  'J.,  was  more  splendid  and  cosily  than 
1  the  rest :  it  was  composed  of  Corinthian  t 
■ost  precious  metal  in  ancient  times.  The  first  or  outer 
jurt  was  called  the  Court  ufihe  Gentiles  ;  because  they 
ere  not  pei-mitted  to  advance  any  further,  though  they 
ere  allowed  to  enter  it.  Markets  were  held  here  far 
le  sale  of  incense,  salt,  animals,  and  every  other  ai'ticle 
ecessary  for  the  Jewish  sacriiiceB.  Here  also  sat  the 
toney-changerg.  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  Mark  xi.  15—17.) 
Ws  court  was  surrounded  by  a  range  oF  porticoes  ot 
bisters,  one  of  which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch.  (Joha 
.  23.  Acts  iii.  11).  The  south-east  corner  of  the  roof 
F  this  portico  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pinnacle 
hence  Satan  tempted  Christ  to  precipitate  himself 
Itlatt.  Iv.  S.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Conrt  of  the 
graelitei,  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one 
eiiig  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
le  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
^at  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of 
legant  construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  dis- 
inces,  with  inscriptionB  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing 
bat  no  alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place.  To  this 
rail  Saint  Paul  most  evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  iL  IS,  14s 
a  this  court  was  the  Treasury,  mentioned  in  Mark  xii. 
1.  and  John  viii.  20. 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher 
round  tiian  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of 
a  steps  iiHo  the  Inner  or  men's  court;  and  so  called 
ise  it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  male 

Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the 
wurt  of  the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each 
part  by    himself,    for   the    pardon    of    his   sins,   while 

Zecliariah  was    offering  incense  within  the  sanctuary. 

jLuke  i.  10.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the 
^^^^^.^^ o  4  _^^^_ 
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priests,  who  alone  were  permitted  to  enter  it :  thence 
twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  I'emple  strictly  so  called, 
which  consisted  of  three  parts ;  viz.  the  Portico,  the  ooter 
Sanctuary,  and  the  Holy  Place. 

1.  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive 
offerings  made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuals,  which 
are  alluded  to  in  Luke  xxi.  5.  Similar  offerings  were 
common  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen.     From  this  porch, 

2.  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion ;  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the 
separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  communicated 
to  all  mankind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace  through  the  one  great  Mediator,  Jesoi 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  19—22.) 

This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the  Taber-    ' 
nacle.     In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread,  which 
consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.     In  the  Hebrew  these  loaves  are  col- 
lectively termed  Dread  of  the  Jaces,  because  each  loaf 
being  square  had  as  it  were  four Jaces  or  sides.     Various 
fanciful  delineations  have  been  given  of  these  articles: 
in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of  this  section  is  represented 
the  form  of  the   Golden  Candlestick  as  it  was  actually 
carried  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Roman  General 
Titus;  and  the  following  engraving  exhibits  the  table 
of  shew-bread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the 
sacred  trumpets,  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  as  they  were  also  carried  in  the  same  triumph. 
They  were  copied  from  the  plates  in  Reland*s  Treatise  on 

the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem*,  the  drawings 

— — 

*  De  Spoliis  HierosoX^ttulaivv  \u  Krcvi  TvXAaxvo  ^sAmae  Conspicois. 
The  first  edition  was  ptivited  aV.\3lxee\vX,va.  VW^^^n^-,  "^^wssq^ 
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for  which  were  made  at  Rome,  upwards  oF  a   century 
since,  when  the  Iriumpha]  Arcli  of  Titus  (which  h; 
tnentioiied   in   p.  27-  supra)  was  in  a  much   better  atnte 
of  preservation  than  it  now  is. 
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l3'  The  Holi/  of  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No 
as  ever  adiaitted  into  it  but  the  high  priest,  who 
ptered  it  once  u  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  < 
,  XXX.  10.  Levit.xvi.2. 15.  34..  Heb.ix.  2—7.) 
i  most  magnificent  temple,  for  which  the  Jews 
firished  the  highest  veneration,  was  utterly  destroyed 
)e  Romans  a.m.  4073,  (a.d.  73.)  on  the  same  dai/  of 
ime  month  in  which  Solomon's  temple  had  been  rased 
e  ground  by  the  Babyloniani 
[.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jeru 
ed,  viz.  one  in  Egypt,  and  a 
,  concerning  which  the  follow 
cceptable  to  tlie  reader. 


,  two  otliers  were 
r  on  Mount  Geri- 

oliccs  may  be  not 


s  by  Professor  Sc\™\(i.e 
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1.  The  Heliopolitan  Templey  also  called  the  temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  bj 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest ;  who,  finding 
that  no  liope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontic 
fical  dignity  which  had  been  held  by  his  ancestors,  fled 
into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Being 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  he  obtained  per- 
mission of  that  monarch  to  erect  a  temple  in  the  Helio- 
politan nome  or  district,  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and 
to  consecrate  Levites  and  priests  to  its  service  out  of 
their  own  stock,  on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  sudi  a 
temple  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xix. 
18,  19.)9  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before. 
Though  smaller  in  its  dimensions  than  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  made  conformable  to  the  latter  in  every 
respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp  suspended  by  a  golden 
chain  was  substituted  for  a  candlestick.  It  was  also 
adorned  with  votive  gifls.  This  temple  continued  until 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  commanded 
Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it. 

%  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San- 
ballat,  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for 
the  use  of  the  Samaritans  ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they 
were  of  the  stock  of  the  true  and  antient  Hebrews,  and 
that  their  mountain  was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship. 
(Upon  this  principle  the  Samaritan  woman  argued  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  John  i v.  20.  J  Sanballat  constituted  his 
son-in-law  Manasseh  the  first  high  priest.  ITiis  temple 
was  destroyed  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards  by 
Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Samaritans,  between 
whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosity. 
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Section-  III.  —  Of  ihc  High  I'lacca,  Prowuchir,  or  Omionc^  c 
Jova. 

I.  The  High  Places,  whith  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were  places  appropriated  to  divine 
worship,  in  groves,  woods,  or  mountains,  first  by  the  pa- 
trjarchii,  and  afterwards  by  the  heathen  idoiaiers,  by 
niiom  they  were  made  the  scenes  of  the  most  diabolical 
and  impure  rites.  As  the  Canaanltes,  among  tvhooi  the 
Israelites  lived,  were  eminently  addicted  to  this  idola- 
trous worship;  ajier  a  place  had  been  assigned  for  the 
worship  of  God,  it  became  unlawful  to  oifer  sacrifices  , 
upon  these  high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the 
place  that  God  did  choose.  Hence  it  is  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  in  otfering  sacri- 
fices even  after  the  erection  of  the  temple,  is  so  frequently 
reprobated  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  They 
were  indeed  removed  by  several  pious  kings,  and  particu- 
larly by  Josiah,  after  whose  time  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  sacred  Instory. 

2.  Though  public  worship  was  forbidden  to  be  offered 
in  any  but  the  appointed  place,  yet  mention  is  made,  in 
Scripture,  of  places  built  for  private  devotion,  and  resort- 
ed to  for  that  purpose  only.  These  have  been  termed 
PaosEUCH*  or  Oratories.  From  the  pvoseucha  (so  it 
should  be  rendered  in  Luke  vi.  12.),  where  our  Lord  spent 
a  whole  night  in  prayer,  being  erected  on  a  mountain,  it 
is  probable  that  these  edifices  were  the  same  as  the  High 
Places  already  noticed.  The  Jews,  who  were  resident 
in  heathen  countries,  appear  to  have  erected  them  in 
sequestered  retreats,  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  proseucha  or  oratory  at  Pbilippi, 
where  ihe  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  at- 
tended unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  was  by 
a  RIVER-SIDE  (Acts  xvi.  J3,  14.  16.);  the  Jews  being  ac- 
customed, before  prayer,  to  perform  an  ablution, 
o  6 
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«->'«  Section  IV.  —  On  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews. 

The  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews 
assembled  for  prayer,  reading,  and  hearing  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  other  instructions.     Though  frequmdy 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
their  origin  is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many  learned 
men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution.  In 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  fre- 
quent that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place 
in   Judaea.     Maimonides  says,  that  wherever  any  Jews 
were,  they  erected  a  synagogue.     Not  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  eighty  are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Je- 
rusalem, previously  to  its  capture  and  destruction  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  evangelical  history  we  find,  that  wherever 
the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more  synagogues,  con- 
structed after  those  at  Jerusalem.     It  does  not  appear 
that  the  synagogues  had  any  peculiar ybrwi  of  structure; 
there  were,  however,  various  officers  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  that  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  per- 
formed therein.     These  were,  1.  The  Rulers  of  the 
Synagogue  (Luke  xiii.  14-.  Mark  v.  22.),  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  several :  they  regulated  all  its  con- 
cerns, and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach.  2.  Next 
to  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  was  an   officer,  whose 
province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to  God  for  the 
whole  congregation :  hence  he  was  called  Sheliach  Zibhor 
or,  the  Angel  of  the  Church,  because,  as  their  mes- 
senger, he  spoke  to  God  for  them.     Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  the  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  termed 
angels,     3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different 
officer  from  the   Sheliach  Zibbor,  and  inferior  to  him  in 
dignity.     He  seems   to  have  been  the  person,  who  in 
Luke  iv.  20.  is  termed  the  Minister,  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  books  ;  and  whose  office  it  was  to  hand  tlie 
book  of  the  law  to  l\ve  i^^t^oii  '^Vq  ^%&  1q  read  it, 
return  it  to  its  place. 
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The  service  performed  in  the  synagogue  consisted  of 
three  parts,  viz.  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
preaching,  or  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  Synagogue-service  is  Prayer  ; 
for  which  some  learned  men  have  thought  that  the  Jews 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  sy- 
nagogue-worship. Though  the  eighteen  prayers  used  by 
the  modern  Jews  are  of  great  antiquity,  yet  they  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  For  the  more  commodious  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Law  was  divided  into  Paraschioth  or  Sections, 
and  the  Prophets  into  Haphtoroth  or  Portions  :  of  which  a 
brief  notice  has  already  been  given  in  page  120,  121. 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue-service  is 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  Preaching  to  the 
people.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading 
them,  and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  In  Luke  i v.  15-^22.  we  have  an  account  of 
the  service  of  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  who 
appears  to  have  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these  ways. 
From  this  passage  we  learn  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the 
section  or  lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to 
have  commenced  with  the^r*^  verse  of  Isa.  Ixi.  Further, 
he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least,  for  the  offici- 
ating minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God),  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manu- 
script (or  opened  the  volume^  as  it  is  rendered  in  Luke  iv. 
17.)>  until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day ; 
which  having  read,  he  rolled  it  up  again  (or  closed  the 
book)  verse  20.)  and  gave  it  to  the  proper  officer ;  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it  agreeably  to  the 
usage  of  the  Jews.  The  antient  books  being  written  on 
parchment  or  veUum,  and  similar  flexible  matexiaVs,  ^^xe 

rolled  round  a  stick,  and,  if  they  were  very  lon^,  xowxi^ 
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two,  from  the  extremities.*  This  is  the  case  in  the  Tig- 
nette,  inserted  in  page  110.  which  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Synagogue  Rolls  are  unrolled. 
It  is  taken  from  the  original  and  very  valuable  mana- 
script  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  described  in  p.  110. 
supra. 

Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from 
partaking  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
offices  there  performed  ;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon 
as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scan- 
dalous. 


Chapter  II. 

SACRED    FERSOMS. 

Section  I.  —  Of  the  Jewish  Church  and  its  Members. 

From  their  covenant-relation  to  Almighty  God,  tbe 
whole  Jewish  nation  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently 
termed  holy;  and  the  Apostles,  being  Jews  by  birth 
(though  they  wrote  in  Greek),  have  often  applied  to 
Christians  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the  magnitude 
of  God's  love  to  them  in  Christ. 

The  first  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  the  im- 
mediate and  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  :  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion  and  used  the 
national  language  wherever  they  might  reside,  and  whom 
St.  Paul  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  terms  Hebretvs  of  the  Hebreu.%  as 
opposed  to  the  Hellenists  or  those  Jews  who  lived  among 

*  Hence  is  derived  the  term  volume,  ox  ^x\^  xo>^KdL  u\i>  from  the 
Xacin  word,  votvo^  to  roW. 
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the  Greeks  and  spoke  their  language,  ami  many  of  whom 
(as  Timothy,  Acts  xvi.  1.)  were  descended  from  parents, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  They  did  not,  however, 
exclude  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  (]ualify  them- 
selves for  participating  in  their  sacred  rites.  Hence  they 
admitted  Gentile  converts  to  Judaism,  who  are  often 
termed  strangers  and  sojourners  or  proselytes.  The 
Libertines  mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  9.  were  the  descendants 
of  the  Liberti,  or  those  Jews,  who,  having  been  taken 
captive  at  different  times  and  carried  into  Italy,  had  sub- 
sequently acquired  their  liberty.  The  Devout  men  viho 
feared  God,  of  whom  we  frequently  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  Gentiles;  who,  though  they  did  not 
qualify  themselves  for  full  conimunion  with  the  Jewish 
church,  had  nevertheless  acquired  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Most  High,  than  the  Pagan  Theology  furnished, 
and  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Of  this  description  was  Cornelius  the  Cen- 
larion.    (Acts  x.) 

Al!  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  las 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated 
in  its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the-  law 
of  Moses  (or  at  least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other 
inspired  Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and 
rehgious  instruction  were  derived.  No  person,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances 
until  he  liad  undergone  the  rite  of  circumcision  :  which 
sacrament  was  enjoined  to  be  observed  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  who  then  received  a  name. 
(Gen.  xvii.  12.  Luke  i.  59.  ii.  22.) 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following 
observances  were  appointed,'  namely,  circumcision,  bap- 
tism, and  the  offering  of  sacrifice. 

All  these  rites,  except  circumcision,  were  performed 
by  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  who  became  prose- 
lytes ;  and  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jev 
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every  person,  who  had  duly  performed  them  all,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  new-born  infant. 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Ministers  of  the  Temple,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Persons. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealtb, 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  specially  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours.  The  honour  of 
the  priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  the  family  of 
Aaron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed  in  tbe 
inferior  offices  of  the  temple  :  so  that  all  the  priests  were 
Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not  priests. 

Originally,  the  Levites  or  tribe  of  Levi  were  divided 
into  the  three  families  and  orders  of  Gershomites,  Koha- 
thites,  and  Merarites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16.  &c.),  but  after- 
wards they  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.)  into 
four  classes. 

Their  principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  prieits,  and 
be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
with  its  utensils,  (which,  during  the  migrations  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  they  alone  were  permitted  to 
carry  and  to  set  up  when  the  camp  rested,)  and  after- 
wards in  the  service  of  the  temple ;  so  that  they  were 
properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests,  and 
obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Numb.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  28.)  It  was  their  duty  to  open,  close,  and  guard 
the  temple,  to  cleanse  the  sacred  vessels,  to  have  the 
charge  of  the  sacred  loaves,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  them  also 
sang  psalms,  while  others  played  on  instruments,  but  all 
were  divided  into  companies,  over  whom  a  president  was 
placed.  The  Levites  had  under  them  persons  called 
Nethinim,  who  performed  various  laborious  services  in 
the  temple. 
In  order  to  enable  tVie  l-.eN\\.eft  X.o  ^es^v^  >^^\E&OiH«ii^^ 
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that  service,  forty-eight  citiea  were  assigned  to  tlieni 
for  their  residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Cannan; 
thirteen  of  these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,  to 
nhicli  were  added  the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
(^Juinb.  Kviii,  21— 2+.)  The  Leviies,  however,  paid  to 
the  priests  e  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes;  and  as  they 
were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes  which 
ihe  priests  received  from  tliem  were  considered  us  the 
Am  fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God. 

Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
family  of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  imnnediately 
at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the  sacri' 
Gees.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  tire  on  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-sacritices,  and  also  in  the  lamps  of  the  go1den> 
candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ;  in  short,  performed  iirat 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  every 
thing  directly  connected  with  the  service  of  God.  And, 
as  the  number  and  variety  of  their  functions  required 
them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  legal  uncleannessesr 
Ac,  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  he  consulted 
interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6-  Mai.  ii.  7,  &e.  Lev. 
I  xiii.  2.  Numb.  V.  H,  15.)  as  well  as  judges  of  contro- 
Tersies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.  itvii.  8—13.)  In  the  time  of  war 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged 
publicly  to  bless  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-foot 
classes  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.);  which  order  was  re* 
I  i^ned  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.) ;  and  at  the  re- 
of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah 
red  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  how- 
July  four  classes  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
Mptivity  {Ezra  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  vii.  39 — 42.  xii.  1.), 
these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-four  cSasses.  each 
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of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  appellation. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  wed^ 
to  discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one 
another  on  the  Sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended 
in  their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some 
critics  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  chief  prietU  so 
oflen  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  ofir 
the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  thej 
all  joined  together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for 
the  different  offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  wu 
by  virtue  of  such  lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense 
was  assigned  to  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
•vohen  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,     (Luke  i.  9.) 

For  the  residence  of  the  priests,  thirteen  of  the  Lcn» 
tical  cities  already  mentioned  were  assigned,  around 
each  of  which  they  had  three  thousand  cubits  of  land: 
their  maintenance  was  derived  from  tithes,  and  various 
other  offerings  enumerated  in  Levit.  vii.  6.  10.  33,  84. 
Deut.  xviii.  3.  Numb,  xviii.  13.  15,  16.  Levit.  xix.  23, 
24.  and  Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 41. 

Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High  Priest,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone 
could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  temple  ;  the  supreme  administration  of 
sacred  things  was  confided  to  him  :  he  was  the  final  ar- 
biter of  all  controversies :  in  later  times  he  presided  over 
the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign  or 
prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  til 
times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and  regal 
dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Ezod. 
xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  GS,)^  and  sometimes  the  head  or 
chief  of  the  high  priests,  bee^cws^  the  a\>^ellation  of  high 
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rtesta  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  ramiliea 
^courses. 

The  pontilical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held 
r  life,  provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guilty  of 
imes  that  meriLed  deposition.  During  this  period  the 
gh  priesthood  is  supposed  to  have  been  elective. 
■The  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
nty,  was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  faniily  of 
_Jeazar ;  whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private 
Tevitical  family.  The  office  was  then  filled  by  some  of 
tlie  princes  of  the  Maccabean  family.  According  to  the 
law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  huld  for  life :  but  this 
was  very  ill  obeyed  under  the  Roman  government,  espe- 
cially during  the  time  .of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Jewish  polity,  when  election  and  the  right 
of  succession  were  totally  disregarded.  The  dignity, 
sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high  priest  were  then 
almost  annihUated;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither 
age,  learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them  ;  nay,  even 
to  individuals  who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race;  and 
sometimes  the  office  was  made  annual.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  will  explain  the  circumstance  of  several  high 
priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  of 
their  being  several  pontifical  men,  (Annas  and  Caiuphas, 
for  instance,)  who  having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short 
time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  dignity  originally  attached 
to  the  name. 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their 
sacred  services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for 
blessing,  and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  evermore  livetk  to 
make  intercession  Jbr  tlievi.  The  term  priest  is  also  ap- 
every  true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  ofier  up 
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himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice  acceptable   to  God  through 
Christ.     (1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.) 

Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priests,  the 
Officers  of  the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  heit^ 
as  being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons ;  since  to  tboD 
was  confided  the  superintendence  of  those  places  whaA 
were  set  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their  fone- 
tions  and  powers  have  been  stated  in  p.  300.  suprL 

The  Nazarites  or  Nazarenbs  (as  the  Hebrew  weri 
Nazir  .implies)  were  persons  separated  from  the  n 
of  certain  things,  and  sequestered  or  consecrated  ti 
Jehovah.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  sacred  p» 
sons:  a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found  infr^k 
page  327. 

The  Rechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  M 
a  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  s^ 
rated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Je^s,  in  order  till 
they  might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evidendf 
a  mistake ;  for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews,  W 
Kenites  or  Midianites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  arf 
traverse  the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattlft 
as  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  antiently  did,  and  as  the  raodea 
Arabians  and  Crim-Tartars  still  do.  Their  manner  rf 
living  was  not  the  result  of  a  religious  institute,  but! 
mere  civil  ordinance  grounded  upon  a  national  custoft 
They  derived  their  name  from  Jonadab  the  son  of  RechA 
a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  Got 
against  idolatry ;  who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroyiig 
the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  (SKinp 
X.  15,  16.  23.  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a  con- 
munity  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years ;  but  well 
dispersed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebfr 
chadnezzar.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  said  to  barf 
been  lately  discovered  in  Arabia. 

The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  araonf 
the  persons  accounted  Yvo\^  Vi-^  U\e  Jews :  they  were 
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sed  up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the 
rformance  of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally 
3y  were  called  Seers:  they  discovered  things  yet 
:ure9  declared  the  will  of  God,  and  announced  their 
rine  messages,  both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  con- 
ience  and  freedom  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
e  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  authorised  mes- 
ngers  of  Jehovah,  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
wayB  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets 
'  all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gen- 
bs.  The  office  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the 
riediction  of  future  events ;  it  was  their  province  to 
istract  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  the  law  of 
S^od :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  in 
feany  passages  of  the  Scriptures^  synonymous  with  in- 
nrpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teaching. 
riiey  also  had  seminaries,  termed  Schools  of  the  Pro^ 
ietSf  where  religious  truths  or  the  divine  laws  were 
Mrticularly  taught.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by 
^<SW8  and  Christians  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the 
orophets  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  :  and  it 
i  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  long  as  there  were  prophets 
Hiong  the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by  sects  or  he- 
Baies,  although  they  often  fell  into  idolatry.  .  This 
ivcumstance  may  thus  ^be  accounted  for.  —  As  the 
4^ophets  received  their  communications  of  the  divine 
^€11  immediately/  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alter- 
ative for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the 
tl^phets,  and  receive  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
>0  longer  acknowledge  that  God  who  inspired  them. 
Vhen,  however,  th'e  law  of  God  came  to  be  explained 
*y  weak  and  fallible  men,  who  seldom  agreed  in  their 
'pinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the  unavoidable  result 
^f  such  conflicting  sentiments* 
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Chapter  III. 


SACKED  THINGS.  -—  OK   THE   SACRIFICES  AND  OTHER  OFFERINGS  OF  BB 

JEWS. 

The  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  have  beei 
divided  into  four  classes ;  viz.  Bloody  Offerings,  Ua- 
bloody  Offerings,  Drink  Offerings,  and  Oblations  of 
different  kinds. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices   properly  vi 
strictly  so   called ;  by  which  we   may  understand  tlie 
infliction  of  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  bf 
the  effusion  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of  religious  wonhipi 
and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a  supplicatiai 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  cofr 
pensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin  tohii 
majesty  and  government.    In  all  sacrifices  of  this  clu^ 
it  was  required  that  the  victims  should  be  cleans  that  iii 
such  as  might  be  eaten.     Of  the  bird  tribe,  the  doTe 
was  the  most  common  offering ;  of  quadrupeds,  oxeDi 
sheep,  and  goats  were  the  onli/  kinds  destined  for  the 
altar.     Further,   the  victim  was  to  be  without  blemiA 
(Levit.  xxii.  22.),  and   one  which  had  never  borne  the 
yoke.     Being  found  immaculate,  it  was  led  to  the  altar 
by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice,  who  laid  his  handi 
upon  his  head ;  by  which  act  he  acknowledged  the  sa- 
crifice to  be  his  own,  and  that  he  offered  it  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  own  sins,   by  which  he  had  forfeited  bii 
life  to  the  violated  law  of  God.     The  animal  being  im- 
molated, the  blood  was  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  partly 
sprinkled   round    about  upon  the  altar;   by  which  the 
atonement  was  made.     (Levit.  i.  5 — 7.)     The  remainder    j 
of  the  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:    I 
previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  thereon,  it  was  salted   j 
for  the  fire.    (Levit.  ii.  13.     Mark  ix.  46.)     At  first,  sa-  I 
criBces  were  offered  al  iVve  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  f, 
after  the  erection  o£  \\ve  \.exck\\^,  \\.  '^^a  \i<i\.  \a»^Nsk  ^<i  C 
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Hvffer  them  elsewhere.     The  Jewish  SacriBces  were 
three  kinds  ;  vtz. 

1.  The  Buhnt-Offerinos,  or  Holocausts,  were  free- 
will offerings  wholly  devoted  to  God,  BccordJng  to  the 
primitive  patriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  was 
triiig  tlieni  before  the  Lord,  and  they  were  offered 
the  manner  just  described.  The  victim  to  be  offered 
was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without 
blemi>h,  or  a  male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  (LevJt,  i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too 
poor  to  bring  either  of  these,  he  was  to  ofter  a  mincha 
or  meat-offering,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page 
313,  It  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  tlie  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  as  nothing  less  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice 
could  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  , 

2.  The  Pbace-Offehinos  (Levit.  iii.  1.)  were  also  freSt. 
will  offerings,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man  :  they  were  either  eucharisticali 
that  is,  offered  as  thanksgivings  for  blessings  received, 
or  were  offered  for  the  impetratic 
offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or. 
dough ;  if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  especially  all  the  fat. 
Lord  ;  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest 
and  by  the  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of  praiaa 
or  thanksgiving  Saint  Paul  nlludes  in  Heh.  xiii.  15,  Idi 
In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims  might  be  either 
male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without  blemish; 
The  same  apostle  has  a  fine  allusion  to  them  in  Eph.  iii 

■    14—19. 

^1      3>  Sin-Offerihgs   were   offered  for  sins  committed 

^m  either  through  ignorance  or  wilfully  against  knowledge,  * 

^H  and  which  were  always  punished  unless  they  were  e 

^B  piated.     In  general  they  consisted  of  a  sin-offering 

^B  God,  and  a  burnt-offering  accompanied  with  resiituti 

Hof  damage.    (Levit.  v.  2—19.  vi.  1—7.) 

^B      4.  The  Trespass-Offerings  were  made,  where  ' 
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party  offering  had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  hid 
violated  the  law  of  God  or  not.  (Levit.  v.  17)  18.) 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  materially  from 
sin-offerings.  In  both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  penon 
who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  victim's  head 
(if  a  sin-offering),  and  confessed  his  sin  over  it,  and  his 
trespass  over  the  trespass- offering ;  the  animal  was  then 
considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the  sins  of  the  penon 
who  brought  it. 

All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference 
to  individuals  ;  but  there  were  others  which  were  national 
and  regular,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual. 

The  perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-o^feriDg, 
consisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours. 
(Exod.  xxix.  38 — 4?0.  Levit.  vi..9 — 18.  Numb,  xxviiu 
1 — 8.)  They  were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small 
fire,  that  they  might  continue  burning  the  longer.  With 
each  of  these  victims  was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a 
drink-offering  of  strong  wine.  The  morning  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  Jews,  made  atonement  for  the  sins 
committed  in  the  night,  and  the  evening  sacrifice  ex- 
piated those  committed  during  the  day. 

The  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  Sabbath  day  was  equal 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it. 
(Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

The  Monthly  Sacrifice^  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bul- 
locks, one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  together 
with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable  bread  and 
drink-offering.    ( Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  thus  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  which  are  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter;  viz.  1.  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  :  2.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  day 
of  first-fruits  ;  3.  On  the  New  Moon,  or  first  day  of  the 
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seventh  month,  which  was  the  commencement  of  their 
civil  year;  and,  i.  On  the  day  of  expiation. 

II.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices,  or  Meat-OfTerings, 
were  taken  eolely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  they 
could  not,  regularly,  be  presented  ae  sin-otferings,  nnless 
the  person  who  had  sinned  was  go  poor,  that  he  could  not 
aiford  to  bring  two  young  pigeons,  or  two  turtle-doves. 
They  were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey,  but  to 
all  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is, 
saltpetre. 

in.  Drink-Opfeeings  were  an  accompaniment  to 
both  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices:  they  were  never 
used  separately;  and  consisted  of  wine,  which  appears 
to  have  been  partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim 
in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
priests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  these 
iinds  of  offerings. 
IV.  Besides  the  preceding  sacrifices,  various  other 
lations  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  which 
B  been  divided  into  ordinary  or  common,  voluntary 

e  oblations,  and  such  as  were  prescribed. 
,  The  Ordinarif  Oblations  consisted,  (I.)  Of  the 
i^-bread,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  296. ; 
;  loaves  were  placed  hot,  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
!Bts,  upon  the  golden  table  of  the  sanctuary  before 
Lord,  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had 
exposed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week;  and, 
I  Of  Incense,  which  was  composed  of  several  fragrant 
to  the  commands  given  in 
[id.  XXX.  34 — 36.  It  was  offered  twice,  daily,  by 
officiating  priest  upon  a  golden  altar  (whereon- no 
ody  sacrifice  was  to  come),  except  on  the  day  of 
nement,  when  it  was  offered  by  the  high  priest. 
ing  this  offering  the  people  prayed,  silently,  without 
le  i.  10.) ;  and  to  this  solemn  silence  St.  John  alVaies 

•  Free  Oblations  were  ibe  fti^Xs 
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eitlier  of  promises  or  of  vows  ;  but  the  former  were  not 
considered  so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds:  (1.)  The  cow  of  comecralian, 
when  any  thing  was  devoted  to  God,  either  for  sacrifice 
or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood,  salt,  &c 
To  this  class  of  vows  belonged  the  Corban,  reprobated 
by  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Pharisees  carried  eo  far  as  to 
exonerate  children  from  assisting  their  indigent  pareoU 
(Markvii.a— 11.  13.};  and,  (2.)  The  vow  of  engageant, 
when  persons  engaged  to  do  something  that  was  not  in 
itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of  some  particular  meal, 
not  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not  to  drink  wiae, 
nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c. 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  Firet-l'ruiu  at 
Tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-Fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animali, 
were  consecrated  to  God.  (Exod.  xsii.  29.  Numb,  xriii. 
12,  13.  Deut.  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.) ;  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Lecites.  (Deut.  xviii.  i-.)  These  first-fruits  were  of- 
fered from  the  feast  of  Pentecost  until  that  of  dedication, 
because  aAcr  that  tinie  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beao- 
tiful  nor  so  good  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were 
prohibited  from  gathering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had 
offered  to  God  the  omer,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  wai 
presented  the  day  after  the  great  day  of  unleavened 
bread;  neither  were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  breiHl 
made  of  new  corn  until  they  had  offered  the  new  loaves 
upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  without  whidi 
all  the  corn  was  regarded  as  unclean  and  unholy.  Tl 
tliis  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16. 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  tbi 
tenths  or  Tilkes  of  all  they  possessed  (Numb,  xviii.  21.); 
they  were,  in  general,  collected  from  all  tlie  fruits  of  llx 
earth,  but  chiefly  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  wore  ran- 
dered  every  year,  exce^pl  t\\e  Mii\iWi:\c«i.']e«t. 
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In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous 
wonders  God  liad  wrought  in  favour  of  IiIb  people) 
Hosea  by  the  divine  command  instituted  variouK  festivals, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  observe ;  these  sacred  seasons 
were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred 
after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
nid  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some 
passages  given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Levit.  xxv.  4.,  and 
sometimes  it  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Malt,  xxviii,  1,  Luke 
xxiv.  1.  and  Acts  xx.  7-  It  was  originally  instituted  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  (Gen. 
ii.  3.) ;  and  when  God  gave  the  Israelites  rest  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  he  commanded  the  Saltbath  to  he  statedly 
kept.  (Exod.  xx.  10,  II.  xvi.  23.)  Accordingly,  it  was 
observed  with  great  solemnity;  the  Jews  religiously 
abstaining  from  all  servile  work.  (Exod.  xx.  10.  xxiii. 
12,  &c.  &c.j  It  was  therefore  unlawful  to  gather  manna 
on  that  day  (Exod.  xvi.  22—30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  also  to  sow  or  reap.  (Exod.  xxxv.  3. 
Numb.  Kv.  32—36.  Exod.  ssxiv.  21.)  The  services  of 
the  temple,  however,  might  be  performed  without  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Numb,  xxviii.  3—10.  Matt.  xii.  5.} ;  and 
it  was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day. 
(John  vii.  23.)  The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and 
closed  at  the  same  time  on  the  following  day.  (Malt.  vii. 
16.  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared 
on  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day,  that  is  of  our 
Friday  ;  whence  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath  is  termed 
the  preparation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke 
xxiii.  54..  and  John  six.  I+.  31.  42. 

We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
what  constituted  the  most  antient  worship  of  the  Ur^'' 
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ites  on  tlie  Sabbath-day.  It  is,  liowever,  evident  from 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this  iay 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  religious  exercises  which  were 
then  performed  :  though  there  is  no  injunction  recorded, 
except  thai  a  burnt-offering  of  two  lambs  should  on  that 
day  be  added  to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
(Numb,  xsviii.  9.) :  and  that  the  ehew-bread  should  be 
changed.  (Levit.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  synagogues,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  sacred  writings  were  read  anil 
e:(pounded,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or 
sermon  by  some  doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  «• 
16.    Acts  xiii.  15.) 

Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their 
sacred  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the 
temple.  ( 1  Sam.  i.  9,  10.  I  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  S3.  PraL 
xxviii.  2.     Luke  xviii.  10.) 

U.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally 
calculated  from  the  first  appearance  of  tbe  moon,  on  whicil 
the  Feast  of  the  new  moon,  or  beginning  of  months  [it 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  was  celebrated.  (  Exod.  xii.  !> 
Numb.  X.  10.  xxviii.  II.  Isa.i.lS,H.)  It  seems  to  liin 
been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the 
divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  thto 
to  be  observed.  It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets.  (Numb.  x.  10.  Psal.  Ix)(xi.  3.) :  and  seven! 
additional  sacrifices  were  offered.  (Numb,  xxviii.  1 1 — IS.] 

Besides  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  other  festindi! 
three  of  these,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecotfi 
and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  ore  usually  denomin- 
ated the  Great  FeilivaU,  were  distinguished  from  l!w 
Sabbath,  and  indeed  from  alt  other  holy  days,  by  the  at- 
cumstance  of  each  of  them  lasting  seven  (one  for  cighll 
successive  days  ;  during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  W 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances  and 
mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11—15.)  All  the  niaies  of  ibl 
twelve  tribes  were  boutvA  lo  \>ft  ^Ttacwv  bx  xUtse  ^nJ 
iefitivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.^S.  "DeaV-ViXA^i^i-.  ani.^iM'iaa' 
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encouragement  to  attend,  they  were  assiired  that  "  no 
man  should  desire  their  land"  during  their  absence  (Enod. 
xxsiv.  2i.);  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure 
from  hostile  invasion  during  their  attendance  on  religious 
worship  :  —  a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of 
tlieir  religion,  as  well  aa  of  the  power  and  particular  pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial 
miracle  for  tlie  protection  of  his  people. 

III.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was 
the  Passover,  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' 
departure  from  Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their 
signal  deliverance,  and  of  the  favour  which  God  showed 
them  in  passing  over  and  sparing  their  first-born,  when 
he  slew  the  first-born  of  t!ie  Egyptians.  (Esod.  xii.  12 — 
14.  29,  30—51.)  This  festival  was  also  called  the/ea*ior 
the  days  of  unleavened  bread  (Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1. 
Acts  \ii.  3.) ;  because  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  any  other 
bread  during  the  seven  da^s  the  feast  lasted.  The  name 
was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to  the  lamb  that  was  killed 
on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra  vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-); 
whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the  passover  (Mark  xiv. 
12.  U.).  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.  (1  Cor.  v.  7.) 
Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover  (ibid,), 
that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the  appellation,  pass- 
over,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second  day  of  the 
feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  It  was 
ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
liverance of  tlie  Israelites,  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Numb.  ix.  1  —  13.,  on  pain  of  death  ; 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  passover.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  Polity,  the 
custom  was  introduced,  of  liberating  some  criminals,  in 
order  to  render  this  festival  the  more  interesting ;  and 
this  custom  had  become  so  strong  that  Pilate  could  not 
deviate  from  k,  and  therefore  reluctantly  ViWtaXei ■?■».- 
rabbas.    f'('/a«,  xxvii.  15,  Z-uke  xxiii,  17.  3o\™  "x.Vw.^^."^ 
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The  particular  rites  with  which  this  festival  was  to  te 
celebrated  are  specified  in  Exod.  xii.  The  later  Join 
made  some  addition  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Mom 
respecting  tlie  paschal  sacrifice.  They  drank  with  it  fov 
cups  of  wine,  of  which  the  third  was  called  the  cup  ^ 
blessing  (alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  16,  compared  with  Matt. 
xxyi.  27*) ;  after  which  they  sang  the  hymn  called  tli9 
<<  Great  Hallel/'  vis.  P&alm  cxiii. — cxviii,  Sometimei> 
when,  after  the  fourth  cup,  the  guests  felt  disposed  to 
repeat  Psalms  c%x* — cxxxvii.,  a  fifth  cup  was  also  dnmL 
These  ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  in  part  imitated 
by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
paschal  victim  typified  Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings,  and 
death  :  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken ;  a  circumstance 
in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype.  (Exod.  xii.  4^  John  xix. 
38.  36.) 

IV.  The  second  Great  Festival  was  the  Fbast  of  Feit- 
TECOST,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  50th  day  after  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  It  was  a  festival  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  harvest,  which  commenced  immediately 
after  the  passover.  On  this  account  two  loaves  made  of 
the  new  meal  were  offered  before  the  Lord  as  the  first- 
fruits  :  whence  it  is  called  the  day  of  the  first-fruits.  The 
form  of  thanksgiving  is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10. 

y.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  tp 
commemorate  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while 
they  wandered  in  the  desert.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.) 
Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  the  feast  of  tents. 
(<nttjvoTnj7»a,  shenopfigia,  John  vii,  2.)  It  is  likewise  termed 
the  feast  of  ingatherings,  (Exod,  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22. 
Further,  the  design  of  this  feast  was  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  other  trees 
which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to  im- 
plore his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year. 
During  the  whole  of  the  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  antiently  were  pitched  on  the 
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^kt  terrace-like  roofs  of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 
^■jnides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
^^traordinary  ones  olTered  on  this  occasion,  which  are 
detailed  in  Numb.  xxix.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast,  was  the  libation  or 
pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or  pool  of 
Siloam,  upon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holt 
Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  manifestly  alluded  to  it,  when  he 
"  cried,  saying,  I/"  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink."     (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

VI,  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  de- 
scribed, Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  cele- 
brated with  great  solemnity,  though  the  presence  of 
every  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required, 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets;  it 
was  held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month 
Tisri,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Hebrews,  This  feast  derives  its  name  from  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual 
solemnity.  (Numb.  xxix.  1.  Levit.  xxiii.  2*.)  On  this 
festival  they  abstained  from  all  labour  (Levit.  xxiii,  25.)i 
and  offered  particular  sacriSces  to  God,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2,  The  other  feast  alluded  to,  was  the  Fast  or  Feast 
OF  Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonement;  which  day  the 
Jews  observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all 
servile  work,  taking  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls. 
(Levit.  xxiii.  27 — 30.)  Of  all  the  sacrifices  ordained  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the 
most  solemn  and  important :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month.  Tisri,  by  the  high  priest  aloue,  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  nation.  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  was  the  high  priest  permitted  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  and  not  even  then  without  due  preparation, 
under  pain  of  death;  all  others  being  excluded  froi 
tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony,  which  prefi| 
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the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whok 
world  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  particulars  incident  to 
this  solemnity  are  detailed  in  Levit.  xvi. 

VII.  Besides  these  various  annual  festivals,  which  were 
instituted  by  divine  command,  the  Jews  in  later  times  in- 
troduced several  other  feast  and  fast  days,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal :  — 

1.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signi- 
fies, is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of 
the  month  Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  interca]ar)r 
year),  in  commemoration  of  the  providential  delive^ 
ance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel  machinations  of  Ha* 
man,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from  Artaxerxes  to 
extirpate  them«  (Esth^  iii. — ix.)  On  this  occasion  die 
entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
modern  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  rdl, 
which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  cf 
both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  aie 
required  to  come  to  this  feast,  and  to  join  in  the  reading) 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  im- 
portant fact. 

2.  The  Feast  of  Dedication,  mentioned  in  John  x. 
22.,  was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  commemo- 
rate the  purification  of  the  second  temple,  after  it  had 
been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (]  Mace  if* 
52 — 59.)  It  commenced  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month 
Cisleu,  and  was  solemnised  throughout  the  country  with 
great  rejoicings, 

VIII.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals 
noticed  in  the  sacred  writings  that  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention :  the  Jews  have  various  othen 
of  more  modern  institution,  which  are  here  designedly 
omitted.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  those  extra- 
ordinary festivals  which  were  only  celebrated  after  the 
recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

J.  The  first  of  these  Nvas  \Vve  ^K^^Kntie^L.  year:  for 
{i$  the  seventh  day  of  lYve  vieeV  yi^'i  ^oros^ct^v^^  ^  ^ 
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day  of  rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the    ' 
land:  which,  during  its  continuance,  was  to  he  falloiv, 
and  the  "  sabbath  of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous  pro- 
duce, was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  servants  of  the  family,  by  the  wayfaring  stranger, 
and  by  the  cattle.     [Levit.  xxv.  1—7.    Exod.  xsiii.  11.) 
Tliis  was  also  the  year  of  release  from  personal  slavery  J 
(Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well   as  of  the  remission  of  debts.   , 
(Dent.  XV.  1,  2.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year, 
held  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
every  forly-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year. 
(Levit.  XXV.  8 — 10.)  It  commenced  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land.  All  debts  were 
to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or  captives  were  to  be  re- 
leased. Even  those  who  had  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  service,  and 
whose  ears  had  beeo  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual 
servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee:  for  then 
they  were  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  (Levit.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  ia 
this  year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold  reverted  to  their 
original  proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had 
originally  belonged ;  thus  provision  was  made,  that  no 
family  should  be  totally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual 
poverty :  for  the  family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for 
a  longer  period  than  fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase- 
money  of  estates,  therefore,  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  near  approach  of  the  jubilee.  (Levit.  xxv. 
From  this  privilege,  however,  houses  in  walled  towns 
were  excepted:  these  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a 
year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  not- 
withstanding the  jubilee,  (v.  30.)  During  this  year,  as 
well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had  its 
rest,  and  was  not  ciiitivatecl. 
F  5 
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Section  I.  —  Of  Oalha.  —  Nature  and  difTereDt  Kinds  of  Von 

I.  Of  Oaths. — The  person  who  confirmed  his  u- 

eertion  by  a  voluntary  oath  pronounced  the  same  wilt 
Ills  right  hand  elevated ;  but  when  an  oath  was  exactti, 
whether  judicially  or  otherwise,  the  person 
was  put,  answered  by  saying  Amen,  Amen  ;  (So  let  il  it], 
or,  Thou  hast  said  it.  (Numb.  v.  19—22.  Deut.  ssvii. 
15—26.  Matt.  Kxvi.  64.)  In  the  time  of  Christ,  tiie 
Jews  were  in  tiie  habit  of  swearing  by  the  altar,  by  Jwu- 
aaiem,  by  themselves,  &c.  &-c.;  and  because  the  sacrri 
name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in  such  oaths,  tb<iy 
considered  them  ns  imposing  little,  if  any  deception. 
Such  fraudulent  conduct  is  severely  censured  by  Jesnf 
Christ  in  Matt.  v.  33—37-  and  xxiu.  16—22. 

II.  Nature  and  different  kinds  of  Vows. 

A  Vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise,  voltut- 
tarily  undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almightv  God: 
to  render  it  valid,  Moses  requires  that  it  be  actually  ut- 
tered with  the  mouth,  and  not  merely  in  the  hearl 
(Numb.  xxx.  3-  7.  9.  13.  Deut.  xxiii.  2*.);  and  in  Dein. 
xxiii.  18.  he  prohibits  the  offering  of  what  is  acquired  bj 
impure  means.  Two  sorts  of  Vows  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  The  CiiEREM  or  Irremissible  Vim  :  it  was  the  mi* 
solemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  fbnn  of  ei- 
ecration.  This  vow  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moiei. 
The  species  of  clierem  with  which  we  are  best  u> 
quainted  was  the  previous  devotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  whh 
extreme  severity  ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  i» 
ilanie  the  minds  of  i\te  y»^ov^^  ^o  '«%'('  tn  such  gsm^ 
not  only  were  aU  t>ie  \n\ia^irtaaXs  ^mx.  ^  ifts-xXi,  \i\B.  Aib, 
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Ccording  as  the  terms  of  the  vow  declared,  no  booty 
i  made  by  any  Israelite;  the  beasts  were  slain ;  wliat 

ould  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  was 

Ided  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  every  thing 
vith  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  imprecatioa  pro- 

R&ced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to 
luild  it.  Of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17 — 19. 
—24.  and  vii.  1,  12—26.)  furnishes  the  moat  remark- 

l.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts; 
.  1.  Vows  of  dedication ;  and,  2.  Vows  of  self-inter- 
fetion  or  abstinence. 

:i.  The  Nedeb,  or   Vow,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

B  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as, 

}  bring  an  offtring  to  God;  or  otherwise 

('dedicate  any  thing  unto  him.     Things  vowed  in  this 

,   Unclean  beasts.     These  might  be  estimated 

f  the  ptiesta,  and  redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  ad- 

iion  of  one  fifth  to  the  value.     (Lev.  ssvii.  11—13.) — 

2.  Clean  beasti  used  Jbr  offerings.     Here  there  was  no 

right  of  redemption;  nor  could  the  beasts  be  exchanged 

for  others  midcr  the  penalty  of  both  being  forfeited,  and 

ponging  to  the  Lord.     (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10.)  —  3.  Lands 

i  houses.     These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and 

Kiemption.     (Lev.  xxvii.  14—24..)  —  To  these  we  have 

I  add,  4.  The  person  of  the  votver  himself,  with  the  like 

iSvUege.     (Lev.  xxvii.  1—8.) 

.  VowB  of  Self-interdjction  or  Selp-denial  were, 

tn  a  person  engaged  to  abstain  from  wine,  food,  or 

ly  other  thing.     To  this  class  of  vows  may  be  referred 

1  Nazareate  or  Nazariteship,  the  statutes  respecting 

hich  are  related  in  Numb.  vi.     The  Nazarites  were  re- 

nred  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors,  and  every 

ing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to 

Ifile  themselves  by  touching  the  dead:  and  if  any  per- 

B    bad   accide;)t3)Jy  expired   in   their    pteaencei, 

p  6 
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Nazarites  of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recom- 
mence their  Nazariteship. ' 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  nude 
by  devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  de- 
liverance from  danger  or  distress  ;  who,  for  thirty  daji 
before  they  offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  trine,  uul 
shaved  the  hair  of  their  head.  This  usage  iltustratetllM 
conduct  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts  xvii.  1 8. 


L 


Section  II.  — Onihe  Prajers  and  Faats  of  the  Jews. 

I,  Prayers,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almigbly, 
are  closely  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (PsaUl 
li,  15.)  The  prayers  of  the  Jews  were  either  puilk, 
private,  or  slated,  that  is,  performed  at  a  particular  lime. 
The  stated  hours  were  at  the  time  of  offering  the  moroiog 
and  evening  sacrificei  or  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours 
(Actsii.  15.  and  iii.l.);  although  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal.lv.  17.)  and  Daniel 
(vi,  10.)  to  pray  three  times  a-day.  Peter  went  up  on  the 
house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour.  (Acts  x.  9-)  Pre- 
viously to  offering  up  their  supplications  they  washed 
their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  put  away  Bin  tai 
purposed  to  live  a  holy  life. 

1.  Public  Prayebs  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by 
the  minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people 
answering  (in  the  synagogues  onl^)  at  the  conclusion  irilil 
a  loud  Amen.     (Neh.  viii.  6.) 

2.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  • 
low  tone  nf  voice  with  the  head  covered  ;  either  sfasJing 
or  kneeling,  sometimes  dowing  the  head  towards  the  earth, 
and,  at  others,  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the 

Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast,  in  token 
of  their  deep  liumHial\on  and  ^lenAtQce,  or  spread  forth 
(heir  hands,  or  lifted  t\ien\  vip  \.q  VewieTi,    Q?  ^wr^».- 
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rious  postureE  in  prayer  many  inBtances  occur  in  the  s, 
cred  writers.  See  1  Sam.  i.  13.;  Lukexviii.il.;  Psal. 
Citliii.6.;  2  Chron.  vi.  13. ;  Ezra  ix.  5. ;  Matt.  xxyi.  9 
Luke  xxii.41.;  Acts  vii.  60.  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  ;  Luke 
xviii,  13.;  Isa.  i.  15.;  and  Psal.  cxii.  2.  When  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  il  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  Orientala  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief, 
they  hide  their  faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circum- 
stance the  Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.)  when  he  says,  < 
My  prayer  returned  into  mine  otun  bosom, 

3.  Various  Forms  of  Prayer  were  in  use  among 
Jews,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  The  lirst  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded 
in  the  Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses, 
on  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Egyptians,  which  was  sung  by  all  the  congregation  alter- 
nately ;  by  Moses  and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by 
Miriam  and  the  women  (Exod.  xv.l. 20, 21.);  which  could 
not  have  been  done,  unless  it  had  been  a  precomposed 
set  form.  Again,  in  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder, 
the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay  nearest  to  the  party  that 
was  slain,  were  expressly  commanded  to  say,  and  conse- 
quently to  join  in,  the  form  of  prayer  appointed  by  God 
himself  in  Dent.  xxi.  7,  8.  In  Numb.  vi.  ^3— 26.  x.  35, 
36.  Deut.xKvi.3.  5 — II.  and  13 — 15.,  there  are  several 
other  divinely-appointed  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  by 
Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  David 
appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even  ( 1  Chron.  xxiii. 
30.);  which  rule  was  afterwards  observed  in  the  temple 
erected  by  Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  after  the  captivity,  (Neh.  xii.  24.)  And 
the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  a€ 
forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  for  the  use  of  tUe  "wlioVe  CQiai>  I 
gregation. 
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II.  To  prajers  the  Jews  socnetimes  added  Fasts,  a 
religious  abstinence  froni  food :  these  fasts  were  ddur 
public  or  private. 

1.  Tlie  Public  Fasts  were  eilher  ordinary  or  extfi- 
ordinary,  Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  pub- 
lic fust,  which  was  solemnised  on  the  day  of  atouemeiU, 
other  public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nalion. 
Of  extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by  authority  of  the  cirl! 
magistrate,  several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  See  I  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.;  2  Chron.  xx.  3. ;  Ja. 
Mxvi.  9.;  Ezraviii.  21.;  Zech.  vii.  3.  viii.  19. ;  Md 
2  Kings  Kxv.  28. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer 
and  fasting  avert  imminent  calamities,  and  obtain  the  ta- 
YOur  of  God.  See  instances  of  such  fasts  in  2  Sam.  sii. 
16.    1  Kings  Kxi.  27-  Ezra  x.  6.  and  Neh.  i.  4. 

3.  From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  it  appears  dut 
the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public  or  private,  were  distin- 
guished by  every  possible  mark  of  grief;  the  people  being 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewed  on  their  heads, 
downcast  countenances,  rent  garments,  and  (on  public 
occasioDB)  with  loud  weeping  and  supplication,  (SSan, 
xiii.  19.  Paal.xxYv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  Lam.  ii.  10.  Joell. 
13, 14..  ii.  12,  13.)  At  these  times  they  abstained  from 
food  until  evening.  The  sanctimonious  Pharisees  affected 
the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfiguring  their  (am 
and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ;  agaimt 
which  conduct  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciplet  b 
Matt.  vi.  16, 17. 


SECTION  III.  —  On  the  PurificalioQa  of  the  Jews. 

I.  The  Purifications  of  the  Jews  were  various,  uA 
the  objects  of  lliem  were  evvVw  ^eiaoos  or  things  dedi- 
cated to  divine  worship.    TW  Se-«a  toA.  vwo  «w>x<& 
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washing ;  one,  —  of  the  whole  body  by  immersion,  which 

was  used  by  the  priests  at  their  consecration,  and  by  the 

proselytes  at  their  initiation;  —  the  other,  of  the  hands 

or  feet,  called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  and  which  was 

of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  for 

the  cups  and  other  vessels  used  at  their  meals.     (Matt. 

r.  2.   Mark  vii.  3,  4.  John  ii.  6.)    To  these  two  modes  of 

ification  Jesus  Christ  seenis  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  lOi 

^11.  In  the  Mosaic  law  those  persons  are  termed  unclean 

whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even 

meeting,  unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that 

is,  cut  oft' from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren  ;  and 

rbo,  besides,  were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the 

luce  where  divine  service  and  the  offering-feasts  were 

Ud,  under  penalties  still  more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different, 

e  instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an 

pclean  person  became  purified  at  sunset;  in  others,  this 

not  take  place  until   eight  days  after  the  physical 

B  of  defilement  ceased.     Lepers  were  obliged  to  live 

)B  detached  situation,  separate  from  other  people,  and 

Ik  keep  themselves  actually  at  a  distance  from  them. 

ey  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress  ;  and  if  any 

son  approached,  they  were  bound  to  give  him  warn- 

»  by  crying  out.  Unclean.'  unclean!    Other  polluted 

trsons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those  that  were 

without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and  were 

^iged  to  remain  without  the  camp,  that  they  might  not 

t  in  their  way.     (Numb.  v.  1 — 4.)     Eleven  different  spe- 

"  "mpurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to 

liich    the    later  Jews    added    many    others.     But    the 

t  of  all  was  the  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of 

ow    and    imperceptible    progress,    beginning  very  in- 

diously  and  gently,  until  at  length  it  became  incurable, 

id  most  offensively  loathsome.      The  Mosaic   &laX.\\\j^ 

jpecting'  this  malady  are  recorded  in'Le'vU.  tCvu.  "s-vi. 

-*.  and  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.     The  \e?Tos^  ^^s* 
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ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  mond 
taint  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  ikai 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam*  f  as 
the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by  the  healed 
leper,  prefigured  that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  thai  taidk 
axjoay  the  sin  of  the  toorld. 


Chapter  VL 

ON   THE    COBBUFTIONS  OF   RELIGION   AMONG   THX    JEWS. 

I.   On  the  Idolatry  of  the  Jews.  —-II.  Jewish  Sects  mentiooed  ui 
the  New  Testament.  —  III.    Extreme  Corruption  of  the  JewiiA     i 
People  at  the  Time  of  Christ's  Birth. 

I.  Idolatry  of  the  Jews. 

Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  fabe 
gods.    From  Gen.  vi.  5.,  compared  with  Rom.  i.23.,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before 
the    Hood ;  and   this    conjecture    is    confirmed   by  the 
apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.),  who,  describing  the  character  of 
certain  men  in  his  days  that  denied  the  only  Lord  Gody 
adds,  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  his  Epistle,  Woe  unto  thant 
for  they  are  gone  into  the  'way  of  Cain  ;  whence  it  maj 
be  inferred  that  Cain  and  his  descendants  were  the  fint 
who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and  worshipped  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator.     The  heavenly  bodies 
were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  Meso- 
potamia and  Chaldsea  were  the  countries  where  it  chieflj 
prevailed  after  the  deluge,  whence  it  spread  into  Canaan, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries.     Although  Moses,  by  the 
command  and    instruction  of  God,  had   given    to  the 
Israelites  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed, 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  laws  were  directed  to  pre- 
serve   them    from  idolatry,  yet,   so  wajrward  were  the 

*  Article  IX.  of  the  Cotv?eaa\oT\  o^VJtkft  Kxk^^gc^insi  ^>n^ 
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Israelites,  that,  almost  iinmedialely  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  v/e  find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod. 
sxxii.  1.  Psal.  cvi.  19,  20.  Acts  vii.  4-l-~4'3.)  Soon  after 
their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted 
varioLis  deities  that  were  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  {Judges  ii.  13.  viii.  33.); 
for  wliich  base  ingratitude  they  were  severely  punished. 
And,  after  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  is  well 
known  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals, 
botli  the  sovereigns  and  people  of  Israel  were  wholly 
given  to  idolatry :  nor  were  the  people  of  Judah  exempt 
from  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  as  the  frequent  re- 
proofs of  the  prophets  abundantly  testify.  At  length, 
however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline  they  had 
received,  the  tribes,  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  wholly  renounced 
idolatry;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most 
deeply-rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and 
foreign  modes  of  worship.  This  great  reformation  was 
accomplished  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent 
men  who  accompanied  or  succeeded  them;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  though  the  esterior  of  piety  was  main- 
tained,  the  "  power  of  godliness"  was  lost;  and  we  learn 
from  the  New  Testament,  that,  during  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  religious 
parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity  and  with 
placable  hatred. 

II.  Of  these  Sects  and  their  respective  tenets,  to  which 
there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  New  Testamei 
are  now  to  give  a  concise  account. 

1.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  derived  its  name  from 
Sadok,  a  pupil  of  Antigonus  Sochffius,  president  of  the 
sanhedrin  or  great  council ;  who  flourished  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
disregarded  al!  the  traditions  and  unwritten  laws  which 
the  Pharisees  prized  so  highly,  and  professed  to  considi 
Scriptures  as  (he  only  source  and  ru\e  oi  \.\\e  Sew« 
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religion.  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and 
considered  the  soul  as  dying  with  the  body,  and  comI^' 
quently  admitted  of  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pmuk 
ments.  The  tenets  of  this  sect,  which  was  small  in  poinl 
of  numbers,  were  not  so  acceptable  to  the  people  m 
those  of  the  Pharisees. 

2.  The  Pharisees  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  not 
long  after  the  Sadducees.  They  were  the  most  numeroni» 
distinguished,  and  popular  sect  among  the  Jews.  Hiej 
derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  PharoA^ 
which  signifies  separated  or  set  apart^  because  thej 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  to  su- 
perior strictness  in  religious  observances.  They  boastel 
that,  from  their  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  thqr 
were  the  favourites  of  heaven;  and  thus,  trusting  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  despised  others. 
(Luke  xi.  52.  xviii.  9.  11.) 

Though  they  professed  to  esteem  the  written  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  sources  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
yet  they  also  attributed  great  and  equal  authority  to  tra- 
ditional precepts,  relating  principally  to  external  rites. 
They  held  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  but  they  believed  that  all 
things  were  controlled  by  fate.  They  rigidly  interpreted 
the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  not  unfrequently  vio- 
lated  its  spirit  by  their  traditional  and  philosophical  ex< 
positions.  They  were  zealous  in  making  proseljrtes; 
and  their  professed  sanctity  gave  them  great  influence 
among  the  common  people,  especially  with  the  female 
part  of  the  community.  Their  general  hypocrisy  and 
profligacy  are  severely  arraigned  by  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  The  EssENES,  who  were  the  third  principal  sect 
among  the  Jews,  differed  iu  many  respects  from  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  prac- 
tice. They  were  divided  into  two  classes:  (1.)  The 
practicaly  who  lived  in  society  (and  some  of  whom  were 
married),  though,  it  appears,  with  much  circumspection. 
These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their  ne\^VvboMT\iood&)  «^d  a^ 
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plied  themselves  to  husbandry  and  other  inDocent  occu- 
pations. (2.)  The  contempldtivc  Essenes,  who  were  also 
called  Tlierapeutffi  or  Physicians,  from  their  application 
principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living  in 
great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
both  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in 
their  moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane  swearing, 
and  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
held,  among  other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(though  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  the 
existoDce  of  angels,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  believed  every  thing  to  be  ordered 
by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of  causes.  Though  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  in  Col.  ii.  18.  21.  23. ;  and  the 
contemplative  Essenes  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended  by  those  who  in  Matt.  xix.  12.  are  said  to  have 
made  themselves  Eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake. 

4.  Ttie  Scribes  and  Lawters,  who  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  are  usually  classed  among 
Jewish  sects.  The  Scribes  had  the  charge  of  transcribing 
the  sacred  books,  of  publicly  interpreting  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages,  and  of  deciding  in  cases  which  grew  out  of 
the  ceremonial  taw.  They  possessed  great  influence  as 
well  as  the  Lawyers  or  private  teachers  of  the  law. 

5.  The  Samaritans  are  generally  considered  aa  a 
Jewish  sect :  their  origin  and  tenets  have  already  been 
noticed  in  p.  113. 

6.  The  Herodians  were  a  political  faction,  the  par- 
tisans of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  from  whom  they 
derived  their  name,  and  with  whom  they  co-operated  ia 
all  his  political  and  time-serving  schemes,  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Romans. 

7.  The  GAtiLffiANS  were  the  followers  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite  or  GaViiican,  whose  tenets  they  evtibtacei  atA 
acted  upoo.     They  held,  that  tribute  was  iue  w  Goi 

l&flO  and  consequently  ought    not    to  be  paVi  ^«  "^^^ 
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Romans;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of 
the  divine  laws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms, 
In  other  respects  their  doctrines  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Pbarisees, 

The  ZeALoTS,  eo  often  mentioned  in  Jewhhhisurj, 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas :  and  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  just  men,  whom  the  Pha- 
risees and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  con- 
versation, were  members  of  tliJs  sect.  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  IS. 
Markxii.  13, 14.    Luke  xs.  20.) 

8.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts 
sins,  who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniudi 
bent  like  the  Roman  sicce,  which  they  concealed  uada 
their  garments,  and  privately  stabbed  the  objects  of  tliRt 
malice. 

III.  The  CoBRupTiON  of  the  Jewish  People,  both 
religion  and  morals,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  sufflci^J 
appears  from  the  censures  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  » 
be  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  evidence  of  thesaoei 
writers  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  profane  wriieiii 
especially  Josephus  the  Jewish  Historian,  froi 
learn  that  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  cliiaf 
priests  and  other  distinguished  leaders  pervaded  till 
priests  ;  and  that  from  them  the  moral  and  religious  col- 
tamination  had  spread  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people 
who  were  immersed  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  chi 
the  most  supercihous  contempt  and  bitter  hatred  towirat 
the  Gentiles.  So  great  was  their  profligacy  in  the  Idl 
period  of  their  conitnonwealth,  that  Josephus  has  IS- 
corded  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  Romans  had  dehjii 
any  longer  to  have  come  against  them,  the  city  (Jem* 
lem)  would  either  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  eaidf, 
quake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  ("*^- 
from  heaven  as  Sodom  was ;  for  that  generati 
more  enormously  wicked  than  thi 
caiamities.* 
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©KIV.  — DOMESTIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS 
OTHER  NATIONS,  INCIDENTALLY  WEN- 
61ONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


The  earliest  dwellings  of  mankind,  after  they  began  to 
multiply,  are  supposed  to  liave  been  caves:  thus  Lot 
and  his  daugtiters  abode  in  a  cave  after  the  (lesti 
of  Sodom:  and  both  antient  and  modern  travellers  attest, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  caves  have  been  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  habitation.  In  succeeding  ages  they 
abode  in  tents  (Gen.  xviii.  4.) ;  and,  in  progress  of  time, 
houses  were  erected  1  those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of 
stone  or  bricks,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were 
formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of  mud  (as  they  are 
to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  the  East) ;  a  material  which 
is  but  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  eiFects  of  the  impetuous 
torreots,  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine. 
Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  circumstance  at  the  close  of  hia 
sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  vii.  26,27.)  In  the  East 
Indies  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to 
dig  or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plun- 
der them.  To  similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears 
to  allude,  when  he  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up 
their  treasure  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  In  the  holes  and  chinks  of  thi 
rpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves.   (Am 
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The  following  diagram  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
form  of  on  oriental  house. 


As  the  style  of  architecture  and  manners  of  the  £ai( 
have  remained  unaltered,  the  description  of  a  moden 
oriental  house  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  structure  of  the  Jewish  houses.  In  the  Eait 
the  streets  are  usually  narrow,  the  better  to  shade  the* 
from  the  sun,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  range  of  shofi 
on  each  side.  If,  then,  we  enter  a  house  from  the  street 
A  A,  we  shall  pass  through  the  outer  porch  By  into  t 
square  court  open  to  the  weather.  This  court,  strewrf 
with  mats  or  carpets,  is  the  usual  place  for  receiving  large 
companies  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  and  on  other  occi- 
sions.  The  banquet  of  Ahasuerus  was  given  in  a  court 
of  the  royal  palace  (Esth.  i.  5.) ;  and  in  a  court  the  multi- 
tude was  assembled  to  hear  the  discourse  of  Jesus  Chriit) 
mentioned  in  Luke  v.  19.,  where  it  is  termed  t«  fitn9(t9 
meson),  the  midst.  The  court  is,  for  the  roost  part,  sa^ 
rounded  with  a  cloister,  over  which  is  a  gallery,  CCC» 
with  a  balustrade  or  piece  of  lattice  or  carved  work  going 
round  it,  to  prevent  accVdeivXa  \  «iA^T«a!k^\%^«jiYiJt!W«t 
are  Jed  into  apaTtmenla  o?  tVve  ^^la^Xeu^  ^  ^^  ^rps^^ 
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[>  is  an  inner  porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  build- 
ng.  The  gates  were  always  shut,  and  a  servant  acted 
he  part  of  porter.  (John  xvii.  16,17-  Acts  xii.  13.) 
rhe  roofs  were  flat  (as  they  still  are),  and  were  formed  of 
;arth,  spread  evenly  along,  and  rolled  very  hard,  to  ex- 
:lude  the  rain  ;  hut  upon  this  surface  grass  and  weeds 
jrow  freely:  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.cxxix,6. 
ind  Isa.  xxKvii.  27-  These  roofs  are  surrounded  by  a 
irall,  breast  high,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  through : 
such  a  defence  or  battlement  was  required  bj  Deut.  xxii.  8. 
It  was  this  parapet  which  the  men  Jemohshed,  in  order 
lo  let  the  paralytic  down  into  the  court  or  area  of  the 
liouse.  (Mark  ii,  i.  Luke  v.  19.)  The  back  part  of  the 
house  is  allotted  to  the  women :  in  Arabic  it  is  called 
[he  Harem,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Palace. 
Manahem,  king  of  Israel,  was  assassinated  in  his  harem 
yr  palace.  {2  Kings  xv.  25.)  The  harem  of  Solomon 
was  an  inner  and  separate  building.  |1  Kings  vii.  R, 
aChron.viii.  11.) 

The  furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
larliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes 
;on£isted  of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  abao- 
utely  necessary.  Instead  of  chairs,  they  sat  on  mats  or 
ikina ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  they  laid  a  mat- 
Tess,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper 
rarment  served  them  for  a  covering.  (Exod.  xxii.  25,  26. 
Deut.  xsiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our 
Lord's  commanding  the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
JO  unto  his  house.  (Malt.  ix.  6.)  The  more  opulent  had 
[oB  those  in  the  East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or 
divans,  and  sofas,  on  which  they  sat,  lay,  and  slept. 
[2  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  In  later  times,  their 
couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory 
(Amos  vi.  4.),  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed. 
(Prov.  vii.  16, 17.}  On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages,  n? 
the  Jewish  state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses  \l  ay?^*** 
■a  have  beea  the  custom  to  sit  at  table,  Gen.  x.\Vii-^^-\i 
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they  universally  reclined,  when  taking  their  meak 
(Amos  vi.  4f.  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.) ;  resting  on  their  side 
with  their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet  were 
accessible  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch. 


Chapter  II. 

ON   THE   DRESS   Ot  THE  JEWS. 

Ik  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very 
simple.     Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials, 
which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers  and  civilisation, 
were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles,  made  of  wool 
and  flax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen  and  linen 
garments  (Levit.  xiii.  47*     Prov.  xxxi.  13.) :  afterwards, 
fine   linen,  and  silk,    dyed   with   purple,   scarlet,   and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent. 
(2  Sam.i.  24?.     Prov.  xxxi.  22.     Lukexvi.  19.)     In  the 
more  early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were  in 
great  esteem :   such  was  Joseph  s  robe,  of  which  his 
envious  brethren  stripped  him,  when  they  resolved  to 
sell  him.     (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.)     The  daughters  of  kings 
wore  richly  embroidered  vests.    (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.)     It 
appears   that   the   Jewish  garments  were  worn   pretty 
long  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  affront 
done  to  David's  ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that 
he  cut  off  their  garments   in  the  middle,  even  to  their 
buttocks,     (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 

The  most  simple  and  antient  garment  was  a  tunic : 
it  was  a  piece  of  cloth,  commonly  linen,  which  en- 
circled the  whole  body,  was  bound  with  a  girdle,  and 
descended  to  the  knees.  Those  who  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic  merely,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  naked,  as  in 
John  xxi.  7.  An  under  garment  or  shirt  was  worn 
under  the  tunic.     To  prevent  the  latter  from  impeding 
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p  person,  girdles  were  worn  round  the  loins,  wlience 
i  figurative  expressions  are  derived  in  the  Scrip- 
1  to  denote  preparation,  active  employment,  and 
despatch.  Sometimes  also  these  girdles  served  as  a 
pouch  to  carry  money  and  other  necessary  things, 
(.Matt.  X.  9.  Markvi.  8.)  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  an 
upper  garment  or  mantle:  it  was  a  piece  of  cloth 
nearly  square,  several  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  which 
was  wrapped  round  the  body  or  tied  over  the  shoulders. 
The  feet  were  protected  from  injury  by  sandals  bound 
round  the  feet;  to  loose  and  bind  them  on,  was  the 
office  of  the  lowest  menial  servants.  The  beard  was  con- 
sidered a  great  ornament :  to  pluck  or  mar  it  in  any 
way  was  considered  a  great  disgrace,  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  A 
heavy  head  of  hair  was  considered  a  great  ornament 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26.),  as  baldness  was  accounted  a  source 
of  contempt.  (2Kingsii.  2a.)  The  hair  was  combed, 
set  in  order,  and  anointed,  especially  on  festive  occa- 
sions.  To  this  practice  there  are  very  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  Scriptures.  A  sort  of  mitre,  probably  similar 
to  the  modern  turbans,  was  worn  to  defend  the  head. 
A  prodigious  number  of  magnificent  hahiis  was,  antiently, 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  treasures  of  the 
rich  :  and  the  practice  of  amassing  them  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxvii.  G.  and  Matt.  vi.  19.  It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv. 
8.  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  East  were  plenteously  per- 
fumed with  aromatics.  The  rending  of  garments,  as  ap- 
pears from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  was  a  token  of 
the  deepest  grief.  The  garments  of  mourners  among 
the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and  haircloth.  The  last 
sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  prophets,  for  they 
were  continual  penitents  by  profession:  and  therefore 
Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false  pro- 
phets, which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his 
loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen,  xxsvii.  34.), 
signifying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  beloved  son, 
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he  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  aai 
lowest  condition  of  life. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men,  chiefly  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  in  the 
women  wearing  a  veil.  Rings,  necklaces,  pendants,  and 
other  ornaments,  Gtill  worn  hy  the  fair  sex,  formed  part 
of  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  ladies:  and  like  the  orienlBl 
women  of  our  time,  they  tinged  their  eyeh'ds  with 
the  powder  of  lead  ore.  Thus  Jezebel  did,  who  in 
2  Kings  ix.  30.  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face :  aad 
Job's  youngest  daughter  (xlii.  14'.)  had  a  name  (Keren- 
happuch,  that  is,  the  iiorn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,)  in  refer- 
ence to  this  practice. 

Mirrors  formed  an  important  accompaniment  to  die 
female  wardrobe ;  antientiy  they  were  made  of  moliefl 
brass  polished,  and  were  carried  in  the  band. 


Marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  ob- 
ligation, and  celibacy  was  accounted  a  great  reproacb. 
Polygamy  was  tolerated,  but  not  authoritatively  al- 
lowed. The  concubines,  of  whom  we  read,  were  w- 
condary  or  inferior  wives,  whose  children  did  not  inherit 
the  father's  property,  except  on  failure  of  issue  by  the 
primary  or  more  honourable  wives.  Thus,  Sarah  < 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  w 
was  the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  W 
two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar  and  Keturah  ;  by  tlieie 
he  had  other  children,  whom  he  distinguished  from  Isasi:; 
for  it  is  said  he  gave  them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  ukik 
he  yet  lived.    (Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.( 

No   formalities    GL^peox  Xo  \\K^e.  \>eevi.  \a66.  \i^  tbe 
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Jews — at  least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — 
in  joining  man  and  wife  togetlier.  Mutual  consent,  fol- 
lowed by  consummation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The 
manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  mar- 
riage is  described  in  tbe  case  of  Shccheni,  who  asked 
Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (Gen,  xxxiv. 
6 — 12.);  and  the  nature  of  the  contract,  together  with 
the  mode  of  solemnising  the  marriage,  is  described  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51-  57.  67.  There  was  indeed  a  previous 
espousal  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  promise  of 
marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman,  each  to  the 
other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon. 
This  was  sometimes  done  by  writing,  sometimes  by  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements. 
After  such  espousal  was  made  (which  was  generally 
when  the  parties  were  young),  tbe  woman  continued  with 
her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  years  (at  least 
till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  she  was 
brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.  That  it 
was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time  before 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  is  evident  from 
Deut.  xs.  7.  Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained 
wilh  her  parents  a  considerable  time  after  the  espousal. 
(Judg.  xiv.  8.)  If,  during  the  time  between  the  espousal 
and  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal 
correspondence  with  another  person,  contrary  to  the 
fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as 
an  adulteress.  Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  through- 
out the  East,  marriage  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
purchase,  which  the  man  made  of  the  woman  he  de- 
sired to  marry;  and  therefore  in  contracting  marriages, 
as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  so  the 
husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents  money 
or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  See  instances  in. 
Genxxsiv.  12.  xxix.  18.  I  Sam.  xviii.  25.  T\\e  ■Rav'"^'*- 
solemnity  was  celebrated  with  great  festWilj  ai\i  R-pXett- 
Q  2 
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dour.  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  in  Matt,  kxv,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  customs  practised  oa  these  occosionE. 
Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  divorce  as 
well  as  by  death.  Our  Saviour  tell  us,  that  Maees 
suffered  this  only  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart, 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt,  xix-  8.); 
meaning  that  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse;  and 
to  prevent  greater  evilsj  such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c 
he  permitted  it ;  and  he  expressly  limited  the  permisuaD 
of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  r.  31, 
32.)  Nor  was  this  limitation  unnecessary:  for  at  that 
time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  this  sacred 
union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pretences. 


Chapter  IV. 

IIRTB,    EDUCATIOK,   ITC.    OF   CBILDEEN, 

In  the  East,  child-birth  is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but 
little  difficulty,  and  mothers  were  originally  the  ooly 
assistants  of  their  daughters,  any  further  aid  being 
deemed  unnecessary  ;  though  midwives  were  some- 
times employed.  (Exod.  i.  19,  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  xxxvlii. 
28.)  The  birth  of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival, 
which  was  solemnised  in  succeeding  years  with  rfr 
rewed  demonstrations  of  Joy,  especially  those  of  sove- 
reign princes.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  i.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6.)  The 
birth  of  a  son  or  daughter  rendered  the  mother  cere- 
monially  unclean  for  a  certain  period. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  i(s  birth  the  son  was  cir- 
cumcised, and  received  a  name.  The  Jtrst-born  son 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.  He  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  estate:  he  was  ihe  high  priest  of  the 
whole  family;  and  he  enjoyed  an  authority  over  tJioW 
who  were  younger,  BimWat  lo  \.W\, ■^•M.f.eBsed  by  a  fetlier. 
The  sons  remained  I'lU  the  t^v'W  ^cm  m  fet;  czbi«  i£'^ 
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women  ;  after  which  the  father  took  charge  of  them,  and 
instructed  them,  or  caused  them  to  be  instructed,  in  the 
arts  and  duties  of  life,  and  in  the  law  of  Moses.  {Deut. 
vi.  20—25.  xi.  19.)  The  daughters  rarely  went  out  un- 
less sent  for  a  specific  purpose.  Where  there  were  no 
children,  adoption  —  or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into 
a  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of  it,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the  estaie, — was  prac- 
tised. The  elder  Hebrews,  indeed,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  recourse  to  adoption,  because  Moses  is  silent 
concerning  it  in  his  laws.  It  was,  however,  common  in 
the  time  of  Jesua  Christ;  and  St.  Paul  has  many  beauti- 
ful allusions  to  it  in  his  epistles. 


V  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  :  and  when  Moses 
gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
though  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various 
salutary  laws  and  regulations. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways,  viz.  1.  By  Cap- 
tivity (Gen.  xiv.  14-  Deut.  xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  U.);  2.  By 
Debt,  when  persons,  being  poor,  were  sold  for  paymeot 
of  their  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.) ;  3.  By  com- 
mitting a  Tkeji,  without  the  power  of  making  restitution 
(Exod.  xxli.  2,  3.    Neh.  v.  4,  5.);  and,  4.  By  Birth,     " 


perse 


e  termed 


born  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xv.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.), 
home-bom  (Jer.  ii.  14.),  and  tlie  sons  or  children  of  hand- 
maids.     (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.  cxvi.  16.) 

Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  pvo^fttfj  "Ont"] 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords  i  hence  they  aie  a'acii  Vq 
Q  3 
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be  worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired  servant.  (Deut.  w 
18.)  They  formed  marriages  at  the  wJJl  of  tlieir  master, 
but  their  children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  couU 
not  coll  him  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  IS.),  yet  tbej 
were  attached  and  foithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  vhidi 
account  the  patriarchs  trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.xn. 
14.  xxxji.  6.  xxxiii.  1.)  Their  duty  was  to  execute  thnt 
lord's  commands,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  en- 
ployed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural  affairs:  and  though 
the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  sufficiently  hard,  yet  undor 
a  mild  and  humane  master,  ii  was  tolerable.  (Job  xiii.  IJ.) 
When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue,  they  fre- 
quently (as  in  Barbary)  marry  their  daughters  to  theif 
slaves:  so  Sheshan  did,  who  gave  his  daughter  to  hiB 
Egyptian  servant  [slave]  Jarha.  (See  1  Chron.  ii.  34, 35.) 
Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  to  ensure  the 
humane  treatment  of  slaves ;  among  which  the  three 
following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice: —  1.  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery  only  till  the  year  of 
jubilee,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty,  and  their 
masters  could  not  detain  them  against  their  wills.  If 
they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  master,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges;  before  whom  they 
were  to  make  a  declaration,  that  for  this  time  they  dis- 
claimed the  privilege  of  the  law ;  and  they  had  thett 
ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-posti 
of  their  master's  house,  after  which  they  had  no  longer 
any  power  of  recovering  their  liberty  until  the  nesl  yen 
of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years.  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.) 
2.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birtli  was  sold  to  a  stranger  or  alien 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his  relatiom 
were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make  good 
the  purchase -money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  years  tliat  remained,  until  the 
year  of  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.47— 55.)  3.  Lastly,  if  a  sla»e 
of  another  nation  ftcd  to  ftve  ^e\b'ce'fl%,  W  was  to  be  re- 
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leived  hospitably,  and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to 
lis  master.    {Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16.) 

1  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humane  treat- 
Bent  towards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various 
IbVDg  sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22. 
bat  their  condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched  ;  and, 
B  later  times,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was, 
p  general,  truly  miserable.  Being  for  the  most  part 
iRptivea  taken  in  war,  they  were  bought  and  sold  like 
yeasts  of  burden  ;  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  owners, 
tho  had  an  absolute  right  over  their  lives,  and  who 
tranded  them,  in  order  to  mark  their  property.  To  the 
Itactice  of  buying,  purchasing,  and  branding  slaves, 
It.  Paul  has  several  fine  allusions.  See  particularly 
ICor.vi.  20.  vii.23.  and  Gal.vi.17.  The  confinement 
it  slaves  in  mines  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Matt.  viiL 
IS.  and  sxii.  13.  and  crucifixion  was  a  punishment  almost 
Inclusively  reserved  for  them  :  whence  St.  Paul  takes 
Kcasion  to  illustrate  the  love  of  Christ  for  fallen  man, 
■dio  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
ETOBB,  despising  the  shame  and  igoominy  of  such  a  death. 
EHeb.xii.2.) 
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Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
irhich  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
>rdinary  formula  of  salutation  were —  7'he  Lord  be  milk 
Aee  !  —  The  Lord  bless  Ihee  !  —  and  Blessed  be  thou  of 
)ke  Lord  !  but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace, 
[that  is,  may  all  manner  of  prosperity)  be  viitk  thee ! 
[Ruthii.4.  Judg.xiK.20.  lSam.xxv.6.  2Sam.xx.9. 
.8.)  In  the  later  period  of  the  Jeww^v  ^loWyj, 
appears  to  have  beea  spent  in  ihe  t\gvi  (Jq- 
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eervance  of  these  ceremonious  forms  ;  which  are  alluded 
to  in  Matt.  x.  12.     See  also  'I  Kings 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the 
salutation  of  Peace  be  with  you!  and  laying  the  riglil 
hand  upon  the  bosom:  but  if  the  person  addressed  was 
of  the  highest  rank,  they  bowed  to  the  earth.  Tliu! 
Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven  times  until  he  came  ntw 
to  his  brother  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3.)  Sometimes  itey 
kissed  the  hem  of  the  person's  garment,  and  even  the 
(lust  on  which  be  had  to  tread.  (Zech.viii.  23.  Lukeviii. 
44.  Acts  X.  26.  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  mli- 
mate  acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands,  head, 
neck,  beard  (which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be 
touched  without  affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.i. 
xlv.l4.    2Sam.xx.9.    Lukexv.20.    Actaxx.17.) 

Whenever  the  common  people  approached  their  prince, 
or  any  person  of  superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for 
them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them.  The  alluEiam 
to  this  practice,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  very 
numerous  ;  as  well  as  to  the  making  of  presents  to  su- 
periors.    (See  particularly  Matt.ii.ll.) 

When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate 
and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until  the  person  on  whom 
he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9—12.  Acts  x.  17.) 
xii.  13. 16.)  Visitors  were  always  received  and  dismissed 
with  great  respect.  On  tlieir  arrival,  water  was  brought 
to  wash  their  feet  and  hands  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.S.), 
after  which  the  guests  were  anointed  with  oil".  David 
alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  XKJii.  5.  and  Solomon,  in  fitsi. 
xxvii.  9.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  our  Saviour'i 
time.     (Luke  vii.  44,  45.) 

The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  wlien 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Their  food 
consisted  principally  of  bread,  milk,  rice,  vegetablec, 
honey,  and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the  appointed 
festivals,  or  when  they  offered  their  feast-offeringi; 
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these  times  ihey  ate  animal  food,  of  which  ihey  appear 
to  have  been  very  fonJ.  (Nurab.xi.4.)  But  they  were 
prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh  of  certain  animals,  aa 
well  as  with  people  of  another  religion.  The  pottage 
which  Jacob  hail  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting 
to  Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  hia  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary/  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  Isaac 
m  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared  for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.^.  1 70  ;  but  thig 
was  an  unusual  thing.  Tlie  feast  with  which  Abraham 
entertained  the  three  angels  was  a  calf,  new  cakes  baked 
on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  [ghee]  and  milk. 
(Gen.  xviii,  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  food  by  the  articles  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail  (I  Sam.xsv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  I.),  and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,29.)  Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which  was 
drawn  from  the  public  wells  and  fountains  {John  iv.  6,  7.)i 
and  which  was  to  be  refused  to  no  one,  (John  vi.  9.  Matt, 
XXV.  35.)  Wine  of  different  sorts,  which  was  preserved  in 
skins,  was  also  drunk  by  the  Jews,  after  their  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.Klv.20.  xix. 
S.  18.)  The  women  did  not  appear  at  table  in  enter- 
tainments  with  the  men.  Tliis  would  have  been  then,  as 
it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the  East,  an  indecency. 
Thus  Vaskti  the  Queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  i7t  the 
royal  house,  which  belonged  to  Akasuertts,  (Esther  i.  9-) 
while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his  nobles. 

The  Hebrews  antiently  sat  at  table  as  we  do  now; 
afterwards,  they  imitated  the  Persians  and  Chaldasans, 
who  reclined  on  table-beds  or  couches  while  eating; 
some  traces  of  these  couches  are  nevertheless  observed  in 
Amos  (vi.4.7.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.t?.),  and  Tobit  (ii.4.) 
but  this  use  was  not  general.  We  see  expressions 
sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which  prove  that  they  also 
sat  at  table.  At  Ahasuerus's  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6.)  the 
q5 
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company  lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which  Esther  gave 
the  King  and  Haman.  (Esth.  vii.  8.)  Our  Saviour  ia  like 
manner  reclined  at  table,  when  Mary  Magdalen  anointed 
his  feet  with  perfume  (Matt.  xxvi.  7.),  and  when  John,  it 
the  last  supper,  rested  his  head  on  his  bosom-  (Jdm 
:.iii.25.) 

When  persons  journeyed)  they  provided  themselves  witb 
every  necessary:  women  and  rich  men  frequently  tra- 
velled on  asses  or  camels,  which  carried  Dot  only  tbdr 
merchandise,  but  also  their  household  goods  and  cbattelsi 
The  Jews  of^en  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies  (as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  atmuil  fes- 
tivals. Tlie  compnny,  among  which  Joseph  and  Marj 
supposed  Jesus  to  have  been  on  their  return  from  the 
passover,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii.  43 — H-l. 

In  the  EaKt,  antiently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  there 
were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with  re- 
freshment. Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duly 
incumbent  upon  every  one.  The  sacred  writings  exhibit 
several  instances  of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  psiri- 
archs.  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  Ac.  xix.  1—3.)  St.  Paul  and  Si. 
Peter  frequently  enforce  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitalily. 
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SzcTloH  I.  —  Ituni  and  Domestic  Econom;  of  the  Jew 
Agriculture,  including  the  rearing  and  tending^ 
cattle,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  patriarchs  i 
their  families  :  and  in  succeeding  ages  the  greatest  men, 
aa  Moses,  David,  and  others,  did  not  disdain 
husbandry,  however  meavi  Aiax,  ocii\i\ia\!\o^  wiay  be  M-    . 
counted  in  modern  t.\mea.     M\  -i^ie 'ift.tiwii  s 
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deed,  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agricullure, 
as  tbe  chief  basis  of  national  prosperity,  nnd  also  to  pre- 
serve the  Israelites  detached  from  the  surrounding  ido- 
latrous nations. 

Aithougli  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any; 
details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judfea,  yet 
we  may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting 
Jiints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  tbe  high  state  of  its  cultivation.     With  the  useof  ma- 

^OureB,  the  Jews  were  unquestionably  ac(|uainted.  Salt, 
.Kther  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  lo  pro- 
iDOte  putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  article 
of  manure  {Matt.  v.  13,  Luke  xiv.  Si,  35.) ;  and  as  the 
river  Jordan  annually  overflowed  its  banks,  the  mud  de* 
posited  when  its  waters  subsided  must  have  served  as  a 
valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing,  particularly  to  the 
pasture  lands.  It  is  probable,  that  after  the  waters  bad 
I  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  sof):  ground  ;  in 
allusion  to  which,  Solomon  says.  Cast  thy  bread  (com  or 
•eed)  upon  ike  xoatert ;  Jot  thou  shalt  Jind  it  again,  with 
increase,  ajier  many  days.  ( Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty  says,  Blessed  are 
f/e  that  sov)  beside  all  vinlers,  nnd  sendforih  thither  the  feet 
^the  ox  and  the  ass.  (Isa.  xxxii.  20.) 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  of  the 
present  times  ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the 
fallow  ground  (Jer.  iv,  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing,  or 
breaking  up  the  clods  (Isa,  xxviii,24.) ;  but  Moses,  for 
wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive  injunction,  that 
they  should  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kinds  of  grain  sowed  by  the  Jews  were  fitches, 
cummin,  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.) :  there 
were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their  first 
reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their 
barley -harvest  was  at  the  passover,  and  their  wheat- 
at  the  Pentecost.     The   reapers   made  use 

0  6  ^ 
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filcklea,  and  according  to  tlie  present  custom  thcj'  filled 
their  hands  n-itli  the  corn,  and  those  that  bound  up  tbe 
sheaves  their  bosom  :  there  was  a  person  set  over  the 
reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see  that  they  did  their  work,  thai 
they  had  provision  prope?  for  them,  and  to  pay  them 
their  wages.  Women  were  employed  in  reaping  as  wefl 
as  the  men.  The  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  glean- 
ing, though  the  land-owners  were  not  bound  to  admit 
them  immediately  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the  reapers 
had  cut  down  the  corn  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves,  but 
afler  it  was  carried  off:  they  might  also  choose  those 
among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most  worthyi  m 
most  necessitous.  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  or  car- 
rying home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season  oT 
joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest-feaiL 
(Paal.cxxvi.  Isa.is.3.  xv(.9,10.)  The  corn,  being  cut, 
and  carried  in  waggons  or  carts  (Numb.  vii.  3 — 8.  Isa.  T. 
8.  xxviii.  27|28.  Amosii.  13.),  was  either  laid  up  in  staeb 
(Exod.xxii.  6}  or  barns(Matt.vi.  26.  xiii.  30.  Lukexiii. 
18.  24.):  and,  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in  granaiui 
or  garners.  (Psal.  xliv.  13.  Matt.iii.I2.)  David  had  riw* 
houses  in  thfjtelds,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  amd» 
thecaslks.    (1  Cbron.xxvii.  25.) 

After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  nent 
process  was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  corn  out  of  the  ear; 
this  was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  wii 
done  by  horses  (Isa.  xxviii.28.),  and  by  oxen,  that  trod 
out  the  corn  with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass,  [Mic.ir. 
12,  13.)  This  mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  M 
by  Hosea  (x.  1 1,),  and  in  the  prohibition  of  Moses  agsiait 
muzzling  the  ox  that  treadelh  out  the  corn  (Deut.  xxv.4^)j 
and  it  obtains  in  India  to  this  day.  Other  modes  of 
threshing  are  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxviii.  28.  Judg.  vi.  11. 
and  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.  When  the  corn  was  thus  threshed, 
it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  fur- 

iiace.    This  is  caUed  parcKed  corn  V^eN\v.ii.i:\v.,\\.  V  Sam, 

xvii.  17.  and  x.x\.  IS."! ,  aui  -waa  b        " 
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iBnner  for  food  without  any  farther  preparation ;   but 

eneraJIy,  the  parching  or  drying  it  was-in  order  to  make 

re  fit  for  grioding.     This  process  was  performed 

■  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of  which  are  mentioned 

1  Numb.  xi.  8. :  but  mills  were  chiefly  employed  for  this 

pose;  and  they  were  deemed  of  such  use  and  neces- 

■,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  the 

her  or  upper  milhtone  in  pledge  ;  the  reason  of  which 

I  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in  pledge 

t,  xxiv.  6')i  intimating  that  while  the  mill  ceases  to    J 
rind,  people  are  in  danger  of  being  starved.  .     I 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of   ^k 
'ork,  and  therefore  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally 
)  it.     To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in 
rison-house.  (Judg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-mills  were 
sually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned  their  living.    The 
ipression  inlsa.  xlvii.  2 —  Take  the  millstones  and  grind 
sal  —  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave ;  but  for  the 
lost  part  the  worn  en- servants  were  employed  in  this 
rudgery,  as  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxiv.  1.     This  was  in 
le  not  only  among  the  Jews  but  also  among  the  Egyp- 
IIDB  and  Chald^eans,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xi.  5.  and 
am.  V.  13.     The  various  processes  of  agriculture  have 
hrnished  the  sacred  writers  with  numerous  beautiful  al- 
isions.     Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine:  and  in 
DDie  districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.     The 
anton  allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account. 
D  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcoi : 
ind  the  cluster,  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from 
tiis  last  place,  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  be- 
._ntwoofthem  (Numb.  xiii.23.h  Lebanon  {Hos.  xiv. 
'      7.),  and  Helbon  {Ezek.  xxvii.  18.) ;  were  likewise  cele- 
brated for  their  exquisite  wines.    Grapes  were  also  dried 
into  raisins.     ( 1  Sam.  xxv.  18.     2  Sam.  xvi.  1.) 

The  antient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  gardens,  yihicK 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  wtiun^a -,  m\^ 
derive  their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  o?  cMXasa, 
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trees,  as  tlie  garden  of  nuts  and  of  pomegranates.  (Sol 
Song,  vi.ll.  iv.13.)  BesideslheseaQdotherfruits,whick 
were  common  in  Judffia  (as  dates,  figs,  &c.),  they  had 
regular  plantations  of  olives,  the  oil  expressed  from  whidi 
furnished  a  profitable  article  of  commerce  with  the  Tf- 
nans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  compared  with  1  Kings  v.ll.)[ 
and  among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened 
the  Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  thougli 
they  had  oiive  trees  through  all  their  coasts,  yet  thej 
ehould  not  anoint  themselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  oliie 
should  cast  her  &uit.     (Dent,  xxviii.  40.) 


Sectiok  II,  —  On  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Je«-s. 

Of  the  Ahts  practised  hy  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  history,  we  have  but  few  notices  in  ihe 
sacred  writings.  From  the  mention  of  utensils,  on» 
ments,  and  other  things,  which  imply  some  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  evident  ihgl 
considerable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  the  lime 
of  Noah  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  Hebrewi 
could  have  resided  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt,  without 
accjuiring  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  which  that 
masters  are  allowed  to  have  possessed.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted  to  ar- 
tificers; for,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14-.,  we  read  of  a  place  called 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  and  (ver.21.23.)  of  a  familyof 
workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  potters  :  and  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy 
carried  away  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths.  (2  Kings 
xjciv.  H.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manufactures 
and  trade  therein  could  not  he  very  extensive,  we  find 
that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing 
the  affluence  of  the  gooia  ■«\vi(4\  c.a.iQe\.Q'X^\e,vnealioni 
nothing  as  being  btoug^W,  ftiA\\ex  ^tcrta  ^>i^ia^  ^uk^ 
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lieat,  oil,  grapes,  and  balm,  wliich  were  all  the  natural 
roducts  of  tlieir  ground.  From  Prov.  xxxi,  13.  it  ap- 
ears  that  the  mistresses  of  families  usually  made  the 
lothing  for  their  husbands,  their  children,  and  them- 

s™..  I 

Their  knowledge  in  the  Liberal  Arts  does  not  Beem 
J  have  greatly  exceeded  their  skili  in  mechanics.  They 
new  but  little  of  astronomy  and  the  motions  of  the 
leavenly  bodies.  Solomon  indeed  was  a  noble  pattern 
if  knowledge  and  wisdom.  His  skill  in  natural  philosophy 
I  sufficiently  indicated,  when  we  are  told,  f/ial  he  spake 
f  trees  Jrom  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to 
\e  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  icall ;  he  spake  also  gjT 
)etuts,  and  of  Jowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  ofjishet^ 
1  Kings  iv.  33.)  His  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastec 
bundantly  inform  us  what  skill  he  had  in  ethics,  eco^ 
Kimics,  and  politics :  but  as  the  wonderful  talents,  with 
rbich  he  was  endued,  were  the  immediate  giEl  of  God, 
d  in  compliance  with  his  special  request  for  divine 
sdom  |2  Chron.  i.  7 — 13.),  so  singular  an  instance  is  no 
le,  by  which  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  the 
lole  nation. 

Nor  did  Buildino  or  Akchitecture  attain  much 
.n  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  So- 
imon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
ito  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezalee!  and  Ahotiab 
rho  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
icle)  excelled  in  all  manner  of  Viorkmanship  (Exod.  xsxv. 
&— 35.),  but  we  are  there  told,  that  they  had  their  skill 
J-  inspiration  from  God,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  ihey 
ad  any  successors  ;  for  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when 
le  Israelites  were  at  rest  from  all  their  enemies,  and  at 
lit  freedom  to  follow  out  improvements  of  every  kind, 
rt  they  had  no  professed  artists  that  could  undertake 
w  work  of  the  temple  ;  so  that  Solomon  was  obliged  \a 
»d  to  Hiram,  fr/ng-  of  Tyre,  for  a  skilful  att\st,  K^  Ctao-a. 
b  IS,  14.),  by  whose  direction  the  model  oi  the  tcm-^c. 
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and  all  the  curious  furniture  of  it,  was  both  designed 
and  finished.  But,  after  the  Jews  were  under  the  in- 
fluence or  power  of  the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  thU 
a  better  taste  prevailed  among  thera.  Herod,  at  least, 
muat  have  employed  some  architects  of  distinguiiihed 
abilities  to  repair  and  beautify  the  temple,  and  render  it 
the  superb  structure,  which  the  description  of  Josephus 
shows  that  it  must  have  been. 

We  read  nothing  of  the  art  of  Whiting  in  Scripture, 
before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses, 
which  was  written  (that  is,  engraven,)  on  txvo  tables  of 
stone  iy  the  finger  nf  God  (Exod.  xsxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  ■uiriliiig  of  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  IG.)  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  God  himself  first  taught  letters 
to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  ihera  to 
the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  easieni  nations. 
Engraving  or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  mo« 
antient  way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very 
early  instance  in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told, 
that  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  was  written  on  a  goldm 
plate,  and  worn  on  the  high  priest's  head.  And  we  find 
that  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  commanded  10 
be  written  on  twelve  rods,  (Numb.  xvii.  2.)  Afterwardi 
they  made  use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  od, 
which  grew  in  groat  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  no- 
ticed by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  foretelling  the  con- 
fusion of  that  country.     (Isa.  xix.  6,  7-) 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parch- 
ment, being  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed. 
The  best  was  mode  at  Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called 
Charta  Pergamena.  Il  is  probable  that  the  Jews  learned 
the  use  of  it  from  them,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
a  roll  (Ezravi.2.),  anH  &  roll  of  a  6ooi  (Jer.xxxvi.  2.), 
and  a  scroll  rolled  together  (Isa.  xfixiv.  4-,):  for  it  could 
not  be  thin  and  weak  paper,  but  parchment,  which  is  of 
some  consistency,  thai  was  cKys&Xe  o?  \it«\^  ihua  rolled 
up.    St.Paul  ia  the  on\y  ^eisoTv«\\o  vnBla.eiit^'^^ftii^BKa.- 
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of  parchment.     (2  Tim.  iv.  13-)      In  Job 


of 

1,  with  which  they  probably  made  the  letters,  when 

y  engraved  on  stone  or  other  hard  substances ;  but 

softer  materials  they,  in  all  probability,  made  use  of 

uills  or  reeds ;  for  we  are  told  of  some  in  the  tribe  of 

ebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer.    (Judg. 

lavid  aliudes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  tvriter  (Psal.  slv.  1.), 

id  Baruch  wrote  the  words  of  jKretniah  with  ink  in  a 

Bok.    (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.) 

Of  the   poetry  and  music  of  the  Hebrews  we  haye: 
ore  ample  information. 

The  genius  of  their  Poetry  having  been  already  dis^ 
used  in  pages  189 — 193.,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark; 
■at  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely, 
grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all 
le  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
ot  to  repeat  unnecessarily  the  observations  already 
Fered  on  this  topic,  we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that 
le  eucbaristic  song  of  Moses,  composed  on  the  de- 
rerance  of  the  Israelites  and  their  miraculous  passage  of 
le  Red  Sea  (Exod.xv.  1—19.),  is  an  admirable  hymn, 
of  strong  and  lively  images.  The  song  of  Deborah 
Bd  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah,  the  mother 
f  Samuel  (I  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excellent  flights, 
nd  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's  lament- 
lion  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19 — 
7.)  is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn 
Esa,  xii.)  and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are 
rorthy  of  every  one's  attention.  The  prayer  of  Ha- 
akkuk  (iii.)  contains  a  sublime  description  of  (he  divine 
lajesty.  Besides  these  single  hymns  we  have  the  books 
f  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasles,  Canticles,  and  La- 
jentations ;  all  of  which  are  composed  by  different  poets, 
ccording  to  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Psalms  are 
,  great  storehouse  ofJieavenly  devotiou,  M\  o?  o.fietUv\% 
jjd  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a  variety  oE  c-s.^tes.%\o^*a 
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admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thankful  remembronu 
of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  passions  of  joy 
and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist  mostly 
of  pious  aod  atfecCionate  prayers,  holy  meditations,  and 
exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  intemingled 
frith  sublime  descriptions,  and  most  beautiful  allusions. 

Their  sacred  songs  were  accompanied  with  Music,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  determine  as  it  ii 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  various  musical  instrutoeiUi 
which  were  in  use  among  them,  without  entering  into 
details  and  conjectures  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  of  this  volume.  Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to 
the  author's  larger  work,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to 
collect  the  most  probable  accounts,  he  will  only  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  if  any  conclusions  may  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  Hebrew  music  from  its  effects,  the  sacred 
history  has  recorded  several  examples  of  the  power  and 
charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the  temper,  to  compose  and 
allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It  had  this  eifecl 
on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his  harp.  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  desired  by  Jehosba- 
phat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king  of  Moab 
would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
unto  him  :  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said,  that  the  Aund 
of  t/ie  Lord  came  upon  him  (2Kingsiii.  15.}.  not  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  humourii 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet, 
to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

But  music  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  religioii 
worship.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  27.  Isa.  v.  2.  and  xxir.  S. 
it  appears  that  music  was  employed  on  all  solemn  oc- 
casions of  entertaining  their  friends,  and  also  at  other  en- 
tertainments. That  music  and  dancing  were  used  amoog 
the  Jews  al  their  teas^-a  \\\  Xa.U.et  ti^cft,  wiay  be  inferreJ 
from    the  paraWe    o?  l\^e  ^to«\^&\  tw\.    i^x&A-s.i.'li^ 
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^rtber,  dancing  was  also  an  ordinary  concomitant  of 
mong  the  Jewsj  sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  re- 

igious  account.  Thus,  Miriam  with  lier  women  glorified 
Pod  (after  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians)  in  dances 
I  as  well  as  eongs  (Exod.  xv.  20>),  and  David  danced  after 
Iheark.  {2  Sam.  vi.  14—16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at 
the  Jewish  feasts  (Judg.  xsi.  19.  21.),  and  in  public  tri- 

mphs  (Judg.xi.  34'.),  and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and 
rejoicing.  (Psal.  XXX.  11.  Jer.  xxxi.4.13.  Luke  xv.  25.) 
The  idolatrous  Jews  made  it  a  part  of  the  worship  which 
they  paid  to  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The 
Amalekites  danced  afler  their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  16.))  and  Job  makes  it  part  of  the  character  of  the 
prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of  those  who,  placing  all  their 
happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  forget  God  and  re- 
ligion,) that  their  children  dance.  (Job  xxi.  II.)  The 
dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughter  pleased 
Herod  so  highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatever 
she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  In  compli- 

tment  to  her,  he  commanded  John  the  Baptist  to  be  be- 
beaded  in  prison.  (Matt,  xiv.6,  7,  8.) 
,  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
more  early  than  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Mi- 
dianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his 
brethren.  Subsequently,  the  most  distinguished  mer- 
chants of  antient  times  were  the  Phcenicians,  whose  first 
metropolis  was  Sidon  ;  but  afterwards  Tyre  became  their 
great  emporium ;  the  commerce  of  which  is  particularly 
described  in  Isa.  xxii.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land;  hence  ships  are  rarely  mentioned  in 
..^e  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solo- 
Though  chariots  were  not  unknown  to  the  antient 
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inhabitants  of  tlie  East,  yet  they  chiefly  transported  their  ' 
merchaodise  across  the  desert  on  camels,  a  hardy  race  of 
animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  robbers,  the  mer- 
chants used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they  now  do), 
which  are  called  caravans;  or  in  smaller  companies  tennei 
Aa/iVes  or  ko^'s.  (Job  vi.  18.  19.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  la. 
xxi.  13.) 

Although  tlie  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundanl 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  MoKS 
enacted  no  laws  in  favour  of  trade  ;  because  the  He- 
brews, being  specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of 
true  religion,  could  not  be  dispersed  among  idolatroui 
nations,  without  being  in  danger  of  becoming  contami- 
nated with  their  abominable  worship.  He  therefore  onlf 
inculcated  the  strictest  justice  in  weights  and  measure) 
(Lev.  Kix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13,  U.)  ;  and  left  the  real 
to  the  wisdom  of  future  ages  and  governors.  David 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews;  and,  besides  (he  facilities  for 
traffic,  which  he  obtained  by  subduing  the  kingdom  of 
Edom,  and  making  himself  maf^ter  of  the  two  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  commerciil 
relations  which  he  had  established  with  Hiram  I.,  Iting  of 
Tyre,  were  still  further  extended  by  Solomon  irith 
Hiram  II.,  who  furnished  artisans  for  building  ships  fn 
both  monarchs  at  Ezion-geber,  Solomon's  port  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigator!, 
sailed  in  company  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  ricb 
countries,  called  Ophir  (most  probably  Sofala  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  on  the  same  coast.  The  voyage 
required  three  years  to  accomplish  it;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  lime  employed  in  it,  the  retunii 
in  this  new  channeY  o\'  Waie  weie  ijTQK\^Qas,V^  ^eat  and 
proStable,    consisting  o?   goVi,  sA^e^,  ^T(;t£\a>M.  w,w«^. 
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iluable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and 
jacocks.  \Vc  have  no  information  concerning  the  ar- 
[:1es  exported  in  this  trade.      Solomon  also  established 

commercial  correspondence  with  Egypt;  whence  he 
iported  horses,  chariots,  and  tine  linen-yarn ;  the  cha- 
ots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hundred 
id  fifty  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 
Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,' Edom  heingin  that 
>rtion  which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews 
>pear  to  have  carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two 
jrtB  of  Elath  and  Ezion-gcber,  especially  the  latter, 
atil  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  fleet  was  wrecked 
lere.  (I  Kings  xxii.  4-B.  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  During 
le  reign  of  Jehorara,  the  nicked  successor  of  Jehosha- 
tiat,  the  Edomites  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish 
ivereigns,  and  recovered  their  ports.  From  this  time 
le  Jewish  traffic,  through  the  Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the 
Hgn  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  recovered  Elath  soon  after 
is  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites  thence,  and,  having 
)rtified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his  own  subjects,  who 
jnewed  their  former  commerce.  This  appears  to  have 
ontinued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin,  king  of 
)amascus,  having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  in 
onjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage 
f  this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath  ;  whence  he  expelled 
le  Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.  In  the  following 
ear,  however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser, 
ing  of  Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  did  not  re- 
tore  it  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.  Thus  finally 
Errainated  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of 
udah  and  Israel.  After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during 
he  reigns  of  the  Asmoniean  princes,  the  Jews  became 
Xeat  traders  ;  and  throughout  the  period  of  time  com- 
1  the  New  Testament  history,  Joppa  and  Cjesarea 
0  principal  ports;  and  corn  cowtmueivo'oe 
pipfe  article  of  export  to  Tyre.     (Acta  x"\i.  ^0-^ 
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The  most  antient  mode  of  canying  on  trade  was  by 
way  of  barter,  or  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for 
another ;  a  practice  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 
to  this  day.  Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mentioa 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  money,  yet  the  use  of  coin  or 
stamped  money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  introduction 
among  the  Hebrews.  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  the  fint 
Jewish  prince  who  is  recorded  to  have  coined  money, 
which  privilege  was  granted  to  him  by  Antiochus  Sidetei^ 
king  of  Syria.  Before  that  time  all  payments  were  made 
by  weight.  Weights  and  measures  were  regulated  at  a 
very  early  period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enact- 
ments concerning  them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both 
weights  and  measures,  which  were  to  serve  as  standardi 
for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited  at  firfet  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  priests.  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon'i 
temple,  these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and,  during 
the  captivity,  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used 
in  commerce,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  this 
volume. 


Chapter  VIII. 


AMUSEMENTS  OP  THE  JEWS.  —  ALLUSIONS  TO  THEAT&ES,  TO  THU- 
TRICAL  PERFORMANCES,  AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES,  IN  THE  »» 
TESTAMENT. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  amoog 
the  Israelites,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  sileoca 
respecting  recrealvotvs  atvd.  amvis^ments,  Altliough  M 
particular  circumslariee&  ax^  x^^oit^^^  qxi  ^y^  «^>^ 
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we  meet  with  a  few  detached  facts  which  show,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  evenls  incident  to  Domestic  Life  af- 
forded occasioas  for  festivity.  Thus,  Abraham  made  a 
great  feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen. 
xxi.  8.)  Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing;  so 
also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36. 
and  2  Sam.  xiii,  23.) ;  and  harvest-home.  To  which  may 
be  added,  the  birth-days  of  sovereigns.  (Gen.  si.  20-  Mark 
vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these  festivities  music  aod  dancing 
were  the  accompaniments. 

II.  Military  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have 
been  common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history. 
By  these  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught  the  use  of  ihe 
bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20.  30—35.),  or  the  hurling  of  stones 
from  a  sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron. 
xLi.  2.) 

III.  Among  the  great  changes  effected  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction 
of  gymnastic  sports.  Theatrical  Performances,  and 
Games  in  imitation  of  those  celebrated  by  their  Grecian 
conquerors.  Games  were  first  introduced  into  Jerusalem 
by  the  profligate  high-priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  (2  Mace.  iv.  9 — 15.)  The  restoration 
of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
laws  and  institutions  under  the  Maccabiean  princes,  put 
an  end  to  these  spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived 
by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (b.  c.  7),  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  also  8  capacious  amphitheatre,  without  the  city,  in 
the  plain;  and  who  also  erected  similar  edifices  at 
Csesarea,  and  appointed  games  to  be  solemnised  every 
fifth  year  with  great  splendour,  and  amid  a  vast  concourse 
of  spectators,  who  were  invited  by  proclamation.  fvovcv\\\& 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Gentiles  wete  ^i^^VA-g  ie- 
ligbted  with  these  exhibitions,  which  were   so   Ml\.ttt\-3 
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repugnant  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  At] 
regarded  them  with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestatioB) 
(Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  §  1,  2.  De  Bell.  Jad. 
lib.  i.  c.  21.  §  8.) 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  being,  for  the  most  part,  ad- 
dressed to  Gentiles,  abound  with  elegant  allusions  drawn 
from  the  theatre.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29—31.  he  refers 
to  the  personification  of  the  woes  of  others,  which  was 
common  on  the  stage,  while  the  heart  continued  un- 
affected with  them,  and  also  to  the  rapid  shifting  of  the 
scenes.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  he  alludes  to  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice then  common  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  the 
bestiariif  who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beasts, 
had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  slay 
their  antagonists :  but  the  last^  those  who  were  exposed 
at  noon,  were  naked  and  unarmed,  and  zet  forth  (as  our 
version  renders  it)  to  certain  and  cruel  death. 

IV.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities 
were  the  Olympic  Games,  solemnised  every  fifth  year, 
in  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses  or  spectators, 
assembled  from  almost  every  part  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  exercises  at  these  games  consisted  principally  in 
running,  wrestling,  and  the  chariot  race.  The  candidates 
were  to  be  freemen  and  Greeks  of  unimpeachable  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  long  and  severe 
regimen.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  called  over  by  the  heralds :  and  on  a  given 
signal,  those  who  engaged  in  the  foot-race  rushed  for- 
ward towards  the  goal,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  especially  of  the  Hellanodics,  persons 
venerable  for  their  years  and  character,  who  were  ap- 
pointed judges  of  the  games,  and  whose  province  it  was 
to  distribute  chaplets  composed  of  the  fading  springs  of 
the  wild  olive,  and  palm  branches,  which  were  conspi- 
cuously exposed  to  the  view  of  the  candidates.  TTie 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  throws  much  light  and 
beauty  on  those  animating  exhortations  of  St.  Paul,  in 
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i.l— 3.  12,  13.  Phil.  iii.  12-14..  2Tim.iv.7,f 
and  1  Cor,  ]x.  24,  25.  In  the  two  following  verses,  he 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  those  who  engaged  in  boxing, 
as  well  as  to  the  previous  discipline  to  which  all  can- 
didates were  subjected. 


Section  I.  — On  the  Disc 


!  Diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject 

naturally  lead  man  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove 

them.  Hence  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  Antiently 
it  is'  said  to  have  been  the  practice  to  expose  the  sick 
on  the  sides  of  frequented  tvays,  in  order  that  (hose  per- 
GOns  who  passed  along,  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  their 
complaint,  might  communicate  the  knowledge  of  such 
remedies  as  had  been  beneficial  to  themselves  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  healing  art  was  unquestion- 
ably cultivated ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Jews  was  very  limited,  and  that  it 
extended  little  beyond  the  curing  of  a  green  wound,  or 
the  binding  up  of  fractures.  In  the  case  of  infernal  dis- 
orders, it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  a  physician.  These  maladies  were  regarded 
as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  divine  anger,  and  inflicted 
by  evil  spirits,  as  the  esecutioners  of  his  vengeance; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  religious  people  generally 
had  recourse  to  God  only,  or  to  his  prophets  (see  2  Kings 
XT.  7.),  while  the  irreligious  resorted  to  false  gods,  and 

•haxrai  or  enchantments.  (2  Kings  i.  2.  Jer,  viii.  17.) 
LTarious  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings, 

Kcaacers,  consumption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  gaa- 
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grenes,  hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  leprosy  (concerning  whidi 
see  p.  327*  supr^),  lunacy,  palsy,  &c.  The  disease  of 
Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  true  melancholy  madnea; 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  hypochondriacal  madnen; 
that  of  Job,  an  incurable  elephantiasis^  in  which  the 
skin  becomes  uneven  and  wrinkled  with  many  furrows, 
like  that  of  an  elephant,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  numerooi 
cases  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession,  Some 
eminent  writers  have  supposed  that  the  demoniacs  or 
persons  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits  were  only 
lunatics.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  persons,  who  in  the 
New  Testament  are  said  to  be  possessed  tjoith  devils  (more 
correctly  with  demons),  cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted 
with  some  strange  disease :  for  they  are  evidently  here, 
as  in  other  places,  —  particularly  in  Luke  iv.  33—36. 41. 
—  distinguished  from  the  diseased.  Further  Christ's 
speaking  on  various  occasions  to  these  evil  spirits,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  persons  possessed  by  them, — ^his  com* 
manding  them  and  asking  them  questions,  and  receiving 
answers  from  them^  or  not  suffering  them  to  speak, — and 
several  circumstances  relating  to  the  terrible  preter- 
natural effects  which  they  had  upon  the  possessed,  and  to 
the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them,  —  particularly  their 
requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to  enter  the  herd  of 
swine  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.)  and  precipitating  them  into  the 
sea ;  —  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted 
for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any  reasonable 
objection,  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent  posses- 
sions before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence,  that  they  should  have  been  permitted 
to  have  then  been  more  common :  in  order  that  He,  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more 
remarkably  and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the 
machinations  and  devices  of  Satau  might  be  more  openly 
defeated,  at  a  time  wVien  \\v^\i  ^ovj^t  'tj^s  ^\.\\&\c^v9^ 
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both  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men;  and  also,  that  plain 
facts  might  be  a  sensihle  confutation  of  the  Sadducean 
error,  which  denied  the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits 
(Acts  xxiii,  8.),  and  prevailed  among  the  principal  men 
both  for  rank  and  learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of 
the  demoniacs  expelled  by  the  apostles  were  cases  of  ' 
real  possessions  :  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  apologists  for 
the  persecuted  believers  in  the  faith  of  Christ  appealed 
to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients, 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by 


h  Modu  of  Treating  the  Dead.  —  Funeral  Rile*. 


By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal 
pollution  to  every  thing  that  touched  it,  —  even  to  the 
very  house  and  furniture,  —  which  continued  seven  days, 
(Numb,  six,  14,  15,  16.)  And  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  priests,  on  account  of  their  daily  ministrations  in 
holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals 
but  those  of  their  nearest  relatives:  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if 
digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  who  touched 
them ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Josiah  caused  the 
bones  of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at 
Bethel  (2  Chron,  xxxiv.  5.),  to  the  intent  that  these  altars, 
being  thus  polluted,  might  be  had  in  the  greater  de- 
testation. 

When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  first 
funeral  office  among  the  Jews  was  to  close  the  eyes 
of  the  deceased.  This  was  done  by  the  nearest  of  kin. 
Thus,  it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  vi\\en  \ie  vooV  Nva 
Journej'  iato  Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  pat  his  >iaTMl.i 
_  a  2 
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upon  his  eyes*  (Gen.  xlvi.  4.)  The  next  office  was  tk 
ablution  of  the  corpse.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it 
18  said,  that  they  toashed  her  hodyy  and  laid  it  in  an 
upper  chamber.  (Acts  ix.  37*)  This  rite  was  common 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Egypt,  it  is  ttifl 
the  custom  to  wash  the  dead  body  several  timcii 
Loud  lamentations  attended  the  decease  of  personsi 
especially  those  who  were  greatly  beloved,  not  onij 
as  soon  as  they  had  expired  (Gen.  1.  1.  Matt.ix.2Si 
Mark  v.  38.) ;  but  especially  at  the  time  of  interment. 
(Gen.  1.  10,  11.)  In  later  times,  the  Jews  hired  per- 
sons, whose  profession  it  was  to  superintend  and  con* 
duct  these  funeral  lamentations.  (Jer.  ix.  17.  xvi.  6|  7* 
Jer.  xlviii.  36,  37.  Ezek.  xxiv.  16 — 18.  Amos  v.  16.): 
and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  minstrels  and  mourners  were 
hired  for  this  purpose.     (Matt.  ix.  23.     Mark  v.  38.) 

After  the  corpse  had  been  washed  it  was  embalmed  m 
costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs,  after  which  it  was 
closely  swathed  in  linen  rollers,  probably  resembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  So  Nicodemus  made  preparation  for 
the  embalming  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xix.  39,  40.) ;  and 
Lazarus  appears  to  have  been  swathed  in  a  similar  wajt 
when  raised  to  life  again  by  the  omnipotent  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (John  xi.  44.)  At  the  funerals  of  some 
Jewish  monarchs,  great  piles  of  aromatics  were  set  on 
fire,  in  which  were  consumed  their  bowels,  armour,  and 
other  things.     (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.     Jer.  xxxiv.  5.) 

The  Jews  showed  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  To  be  deprived  of  interment,  was  deemed  one  of 
the  greatest  dishonours  and  calamities  that  could  befall 
any  person.  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.  Jer.  xxii,  19.  xxxvi.  SO.) 
Their  burial-places  were  in  gardens,  fields,  and  the  sides 
of  mountains :  and  over  the  rich  and  great  were  erected 
splendid  monuments.  To  this  practice  Jesus  Chriit 
alludes  in  Matt.  xxiu.  1 .  "Ctoml^^LA^-^ ,  ^,  and  Mark  v.  5. 
it  should  seem  tbat  Bom^\.o\x^^\v^^c\x^^^&\w«'^«»^ 
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which  afforded  shelter,  similar  to  those  which  modern  tHU 
Tellers  in  the  East  have  seen  and  described.  Family 
sepulchres  were  in  gardens.     (John  xix.  41.) 

A  funeral  feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  afler  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnised, 
the  people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though 
they  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.) 
He  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited 
them  to  this  banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.)i 
where  he  calls  it  the  cup  of  consolation,  leMeh  thei/ 
drank  Jor  their  father  or  ihnr  mother ;  and  accordingly 
the  place,  where  this  funeral  entertainment  was  made, 
is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting.  Hosea 
calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners.     {Has.  ix.  4.) 

Tlie  usual  tokens  of  mourning,  by  which  the  Jews 
expressed  their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  were,  the  rending  of  their  gi 
inents,  putting  on  sack-cloth,  sprinkling  dust  upon  their 
heads,  wearing  mourning  apparel,  and  covering  the  face 
and  head.    (Gen.  xxxvii.34.    2  Sara.  xiv.  2.  xix.  4.) 

Antiently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted 
for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called  the  days 
of  mourning.      (Gen.  xxvii.  41.  and  !.  4.)      T"  ' 

Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,    lamented    his    death   threescore  and  ten    days, 
(Gen.  I.  3.)     Tlie  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains 
of  Moab   thirty   days.     (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)     Afterwards, 
among  the  Jews,  the  funeral  mourning  was  generally 
confined  to  seven  days.     Thus,  besides    the  mourning 
for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart 
teven  days  to  mourn  for  his  father,  when  they  approached 
the  Jordan  with  his  corpse.     (Gen.  1.  10.)     No  parti-     ■ 
cular  period  has  been  recorded,  during  which  widows   H 
mourned  for  their  husbands.     Bathsheba  is  said,  gene-  ^ 
rally,  to  have  mourned  for  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.^.")  -^af^cx 
mooTtiing  could  neither  be  long  nor  very  sincete.     Tne 
Je»s  paid  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  honovit  Vo  \!aevc 
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kings  after  their  death,  according  to  the  merits  of  their 
actions  when  they  were  alive.  On  the  death  of  anj 
prince,  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself,  they 
used  to  make  lamentations  or  mournful  songs  for  them. 
From  an  expression  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Behold^  tkeg 
are  inritten  in  the  Lamentations ,  we  may  infer  that  thej 
had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of  composition. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  those 
which  David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  of  Abner  and  Absalom:  but  wo 
have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  elegy  composed  by  Je- 
remiah upon  the  immature  death  of  Josiah,  the  exemplary 
king  of  Judah. 
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:book  !•— analysis  of  the  old  testament. 


Chapter  L 

ON   THB    PENTATEUCH. 

The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  ^ve  first  books  of 
Moses  are  distinguished,  is  a  word  of  Greek  original, 
Utprartvxoq  (Pentateuchos)  from  ncivn  (^pente)  Jive^  and 
Tcvxo^  (teuchos)  a  book  or  volume,  which  literally  sig- 
nifies the  five  instruments  or  books ;  by  the  Jews  it  is 
termed  Chometz,  a  word  synonymous  with  Pentateuch, 
and  also,  more  generally,  the  Law,  or  the  Law  of 
Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The 
pentateuch  forms^  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in 
the  Jewish  manuscripts,  being  divided  only  into  larger 
and  smaller  sections.  This  collective  designation  of  the 
books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy, is  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
Asy  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  wrote  only  a  few 
years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  ^t^- 
fixed  to  the  Septuagint  version  by  tlie  A\e'x.«xi^x\»a. 
translators, 
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Sectioit  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  Genesis, 

The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called 
Genesis  (FENEZIS),  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
title  it  bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  BIBAOS 
r£NE2Ea2  {Bihlos  Geneseos)  .^  which  signifies  the  Book 
of  the  Generation  or  Production,  because  it  commences 
with  the  history  of  the  generation  or  production  of  aU 
things.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  cob* 
cerning  the  time  when  Moses  wrote  it  (for  it  is  indu- 
putably  his  production)  i  but  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture is  that,  which  places  it  after  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
It  comprises  the  history  of  about  2369  years  according 
to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or  of  3619  years  aor 
cording  to  th^  larger  computation  of  Dr.  Hales ;  and 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Origin  of  the  World,  (ch.  i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  The  History  of  the  former  World.  (ch.iii. 
— vii. 

Part  III.  The  General  History  of  Mankind  after  the 
Deluge,  (ch.  viii — xi.) 

Part  IV.  The  particular  History  of  the  Patriarchs, 
(ch,  xii — 1.) 


Section  II.  —  On  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transactions 
which  it  records,  namely,  the  ES0A02  (Exodos)y  Exodus, 
or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  It  comprises 
a  history  of  the  events  that  took  place  during  the  period 
of  145  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2369  to  2514 
inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle.  Though  t\ve  \ats\^  ^Ww  \t.  was  written  by 
Mosea  cannot  be  pTec\se\^  ^^v^xtavcvfe^^  >j%.\.^  i\»R^>x>sk 
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history  of  matters  of  fact,  it  must  have  been  writtea 
her  the  giving  of  llie  law  and  the  erection  of  the 
fbernacle.  This  book  shows  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ivine  promises  made  to  Abraham,  of  the  increase  of  his 
Mterity,  and  their  departure  from  Egypt  after  suffering 
teat  affliction.  It  contains, 
i  I.  An  account  of  the  Oppression  of  the  Israelites,  and  | 
K  transactions    previously  to   their  departure   out   of  | 

it.  (ch.  i— xi.) 
'II.  The  Narrative  of  the  Exodus  or  Departure  of  the 
raeliles.  (ch.  xii.  xiii.) 

III.  Transactions    subsequent   to    their    Exodus,  (ch. 

lIV.  The  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mount   Sinai. 

In  ch.  iKxii — xixiv.  are  relnleil  the  idolatry  of  the  Israeiitei, 
le  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  divine  ehastise- 
ent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables   of  the 


III.  —  On  the  Bnok  ol  Lev[t 


Leviticus    (by  the    Septaguint   styled    AETITIKON, 
Kilikon,]  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  j 

containing  the  Laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
■aehtes.  It  is  cited  as  the  production  of  Moses  in 
?eral  books  of  Scripture ;  and  is  of  great  u 
.plaioing  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  would  othei 
inexplicable.  The  enactments  it  contains  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  four  following  heads,  " 

I.  The  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices,  In  wbich  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together  with 
their  concomitant  rites,  (ch.  i — vii.) 

n.  The  Institution  of  the    Priesthood,  'hi  nsVvcU  fe* 
consecration  oC  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sactei.  offiict 
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18  related,  together  with  the  punishment  of  Nadab  tnd 
Abihu.  (ch.  viii — x.) 

III.  The  Laws  concerning  Purifications  both  of  die 
people  and  the  priests,  (ch.  xi — xxii.) 

IV.  The  Laws  concerning  the  sacred  Festivals,  Vowi, 
Things  devoted,  and  Tithes. 

Chap.  xxvi.  contains  various  prophetic  promises  and  threafen- 
ings,  which  have  signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Con- 
pare  V.  22,  with  Numb.  xxi.  6.  2  Kings  ii.  24.  and  xvii  25,  widi 
Ezek.  V.  170  ^^^  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day  as  aifih 
tinct  people  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44. 


Section  IV.  —  On  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

This  fourth  book  of  Moses  was  entitled  APIOMOI 
(Arithmoi,)  and  by  the  Latin  translators  it  was  termed 
Numeriy  NumbeiSy  whence  our  English  title  is  derived; 
because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (related  in  chapters  i — iii.  and  xxvi.) 
It  appears  from  xxxvi.  13.  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Besides  the  numeration 
and  marshalling  of  the  Israelites  for  their  journey,  several 
laws,  in  addition  to  those  delivered  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  and  likewise  several  remarkable  events,  are 
recorded  in  this  book.  It  contains  a  history  of  the 
Israelites,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of 
their  journey ings  —  that  is,  a  period  of  thirty- eight  yean 
and  nine  or  ten  months.  (Compare  Numb.  i.  1.  and  xxxvi. 
13.  with  Deut.  i.  3.  Most  of  the  transactions  here  re- 
corded took  place  in  the  second  and  thirty-eighth  years; 
the  dates  of  the  facts  related  in  the  middle  of  the  book 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  four  pacta  \  Vm. 
Part  I.  The  Censxia  o^  \)[i^  Ast^^CvXfta^  %s3k\  ^^tkol* 
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lalling  of  them  into  a  regular  camp,  each  tribe  by 
ieir  under  its  own  captain  or  chiof,  diGtinguifihed  by  hrs 
vn  peculiar  standard,  and  occupying  an  assigned  place 
ilh  reference  to  the  tabernacle.  (Numb.  i.  ii.)  The 
cred  census  of  the  Levites,  the  designation  of  them 
the  sacred  office,  and  the  appointment  of  ihem  to 
irious  services  in  the  tabernacle,  are  related  in  Numb. 
.  and  iv.  1 

Part  II.  The  Institution  of  various  Legal  Ceremonies, 
eh.  V— X.) 
Part  III.  The  History  of  their  Journey  from  Mount 
inai  to  the  Land  of  Moab,  n-hich  may  be  described  and 
istinguished  by  their  eight  remarkable  murmurings  in 
le  way  ;  every  one  of  which  was  visited  with  severe 
dastisement.  (ch,  si — ssi.) 

Part  IV.    A  History  of  the  Transactions  which  took 
lace  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  (ch.  xxii^xxxvi. 


Section  V.  —  On 


OK       ^H 
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This  fifth  book  of  Moses  derives  its  name  from  the 
Je  (iETTEPONOMlON,  Deuteroriomion)  prefixed  to  it 
r  the  translators  of  the  Septuugint  version,  which  is 
impound  term,  signifying  the  second  law,  or  the  lavi  r 
uled ;  because  it  contains  a  repetition  of  the  law  of  I 
od,  given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites.  From  a  con 
aisan  of  Dent,  i,  5.  with  xxiv.  I.  it  appears  to  hai 
wn  written  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  a  short 
ne  before  his  death  :  and  this  circumstance  will  account 
r  that  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  addresses 
e  Israelites,  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this  book 
five  lanar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers, 

about  two  months,  vie.  from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh. 

month  oi  the  fortieth  year,  after  the  exoAmb  o^  Ym^.^ 
&om  Egypt,  to  the  eJeventh  day  of  the  twe\tv\v  ■cnoiv'fti.  o^ 
R  6  ^ 
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the  same  year,  a.m.  255S.  B.C.  14f51«  This  book  compri- 
ses four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  A  Repetition  of  the  History  related  in  the 
Preceding  Books,  (ch.  i — ^iv.)   • 

Part  II.  A  Repetition  of  the  Moral,  Ceremonial,  and 
Judicial  Law.  (ch.  v — xxvi.) 

Part  III.  The  Confirmation  of  the  Law.  (ch.  xxvii— 

XXX.) 

Part  IV.  The  Personal  History  of  Moses,  (ch.  xxxi— 

xxxiii.) 

The  thirty-fourth  chapter  (nihich  relates  the  death  of  Mo6ei) 
has  most  probably  been  detached  from  the  book  of  Joshua: 
for  Moses  could  not  record  his  own  death. 


Section  VI.  —  Observations  on  the  Laws  of  Moses. 

All  the  laws,  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
exhibit  manifest  proofs  of  their  divine  original. 

The  Moral  Laws,  which  he  published,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  every  thing  which  was  taught  by  the  religions 
of  other  nations  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  as 
well  as  those  which  existed  both  before  and  after  his 
time;  particularly,  for  the  just  ideas  which  they  give  us 
of  the  Deity,  and  for  the  principles  of  justice,  equity  and 
beneficence,  which  they  inculcate  towards  our  fellow 
men. 

The  Civil  Laws  of  Moses  announce  great  wisdom; 
and  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  situation  of  the 
Israelites,  and  with  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  they 
had  attained. 

The  Ceremonial  Laws,  which  regulated  the  exterior 
of  the  divine  worship  of  the  Israelites,  equally  impress 
the  Mosaic  legislation  with  the  8esA  of  divinity,  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  and  minuteness  of  these  laws 
have  exposed  them  lo  l\ve  T«[A\«t^  ^^  ^q\x^\\^««  scep- 
tics.   The  Jews  were  a  g^io^a  «aii\i«t\i«xwi&^^»^^tx'^^ 
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time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt,  in  which  country 
there  prevailed  an  idolatrous  worship  that  fipobe  only  to 
the  senses,  and  which  must  necessarily  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  Israelites,  as  is  evident  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  golden  calf.  They  could  therefore  only  be 
accustomed  to  a  spiritual  worship  by  slow  degrees :  and 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  and  to  restrain  that  sensual 
people  by  a  worship  abounding  with  ceremonial  observ- 
ances. If  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  too  sublime  for 
their  limited  comprehension,  had  been  presented  to  them, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  relapsed  into  their 
former  barbarism.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  substi- 
tute better  observances  in  lieu  of  the  numerous  rehgious 
ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  which  were  alike  shocking 
to  reason,  humanity,  and  morality. 

The  progress  of  Infinite  Wisdom  is  frequently  slow, 
but  it  is  the  more  certain,  and  it  never  fails  to  attain  the 
end  proposed  by  God.  After  the  Israelites  had  passed 
many  ages  in  the  external  observance  of  their  worship, 
the  time  came  when  the  prophets  could  teach  them, 
clearly  and  with  great  force,  that  ceremonies,  sacrifices, 
fasts  and  purifications  were  nothing  without  the  true  fear 
of  Ood,  without  purity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life; 
and  at  length  the  time  arrived,  when  a  great  number  of 
the  Jews  could  bear  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, and  could  understand  and  receive  the  truth 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught,  viz.  that  God  was  no  longer 
to  be  worshipped  at  Jerusalem  or  on  mount  Gerizim,  but 
in  every  place  in  spirit  and  in  truth  !  (John  iv.  23.) 

The  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Jews  therefore  were  by  no 
means  an  impediment  to  the  pure  knowledge  of  God,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Finally, 
if  we  consider  that  the  sacrifices  and  purifications  of  the 
worship  of  the  Israelites  were  types  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  change  wVvvcK  \'& 
effected  in  all  tvlio  believe  in  him,  we  must  aAmite  wA. 
adore  die  wisdom  of  God,  who  beholds  eveiy  i\\vq%  a.t  ^ 
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smgle  glance,  and  who  knows  how  to  connect  the  most 
remote  futurity  with  present  objects. 


Chapter  II. 

ON  THX  HUTOaiCAL  BOOKS. 

This  division  of  the  sacred  writings  comprises  twelve 
books,  viz.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive  :  the  first 
seven  of  these  books  are,  bj  the  Jews,  called  the  former 
prophets^  probably  because  they  treat  of  the  more  ancient 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  and  because  they  are  most 
justly  supposed  to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The 
events  recorded  in  these  books  occupy  a  period  of 
almost  one  thousand  years,  which  commences  at  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with  the  great  national 
reform  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 


Section  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  book  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch,  is 
thus  denominated,  because  it  contains  a  narration  of  the 
achievements  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been 
the  minister  of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  command 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  has  always  been  received 
by  the  Jews  as  a  part  of  their  canon  of  Scripture. 

This  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about 
seventeen  years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  years :  it  relates, 

I.  The  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  (ch.  i — ^xii.) 

II.  The  Division  of  the  Conquered  Land.  (ch.  xiii — 
xx'iu) 

III.  The  Assembling  o£  \Vi^^^o^\^>^^Xilvci^  tA^sw^ 
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and   Counsels   of  Joshua,   hU  Death,   and  Burial,  &( 
(ch.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  exhihits  striking  proofs  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  God  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  also  of  the  severity  of  his  judgments 
against  a  people  who  had  abandoned  themselves  to  sen- 
Buality  and  every  kind  of  vice  and  crime.  The  Canaan- 
ites  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  they  ima- 
gined themselves  safe  against  every  attack;  but  their 
prosperity  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  they  felt  the  aveng- 
ing arm  of  Jehovah,  whose  chastisements  they  could  not 
escape. — If  the  sins  of  heathen  nations,  who  never  knew 
the  true  God,  were  punished  with  such  severity,  what 
have  professing  Christian  nations  to  expect,  who,  though 
they  know  the  true  God,  and  the  commandments  which 

I  he  has  given   unto  men,  yet  live  without  God 
world,  and  abandon  themselves  to  an  immorality  which 
is  almost — if  not  altogether — pagan ! 
1 


1 


Sectioh  II.  —  On  the  Boot  of  Juilges. 

The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  con- 

Blaining  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  death  of 

f  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli,  under  the  administration  of 

thirteen  Judges,  and  consequently  before  the  establish-  M 

ment  of  the  regal  government.     It  is  supposed  to  have  fl 

been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel :  in  it  are  related,       ^ 

II.  The    State    of   the   Israelites   after   the   Death   of 
dtoshua,  until  they  began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the 
iLord.  (ch.  i— iii.) 
II.  The  History  of  the  Oppressions  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  deliverances  by  the  Judges,  {ch.  iv — xvi.) 
III.    An    Account   of    the    Introduction   of   Idolatry 
uuong  the  Israelites,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of 
religion  and  manners  among  them;  for  w^hc^i  GoA  ^'sn^ 
thcai  ap  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  i_ch,is.Vv\ — ^tav-^ 


I 
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The  Book  of  Judges  furnishes  us  with  many  impoTtaot 
instructions.  We  there  see  the  blessed  eflPects  resulting 
from  true  piety,  and  the  evils  which  prevail  in  a  republic 
without  magistracy.  At  the  same  time  we  find  in  this 
book  a  confirmation  of  the  consolatory  truth  which  we 
are  elsewhere  taught  in  Holy  Writ,  viz.  That  the  Lord  is 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and 
sin ;  and  that  <  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him/  (Exod.  x&xiv.  6.  Psal.  ciii. 
13.) 


Section  III. — On  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  that  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of 
Samuel :  it  is  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  placed 
between  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  It  relates, 
with  equal  beaut}'^  and  simplicity,  the  history  of  a  Moab- 
itish  damsel,  who  renounced  idolatry,  and  by  marriage 
was  ingrafted  among  the  Israelites.  David  was  de- 
scended from  her.  The  adoption  of  Ruth,  a  heathen 
converted  to  Judaism,  into  the  line  of  Christ,  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  a  pre-intimation  of  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church.  A  further  design  of 
this  book  is,  to  evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Providence 
over  those  who  sincerely  fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious 
Ruth  from  a  state  of  the  deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the 
highest  prosperity. 


Section  IV.  —  On  the  Two  Books  of  Samuel. 

In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  boob 
form  but  one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  book  of  Samuel, 
probably  because  t\ve  gteax^t  ^^tx.  q^  iVv^  Erst  book  was 
written  by  that  ptopVvet,  nvYvo^^  \v\^\.w^  ^xA  \.T%!CiVM^'g5sc& 
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It  relates.  According  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the 
first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel 
were  written  by  the  prophet  whose  name  they  bear: 
and  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  by 
t^e  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions 
of  their  respective  times. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from 
the  year  of  the  world  2869  to  2949.    It  comprises, 

I.  The  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  Eli. 
(ch.  i — iv.) 

XL  The  History  of  the  Israelites  during  the  Judica- 
ture of  Samuel,  (ch.  v — xiii.) 

III.  The  History  of  Saul  and  the  Transactions  of  his 
Reign,  (ch.  xiv — xxxi.) 

The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world 
294?8  to  2988 ;  and,  by  recording  the  translation  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it 
relates  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  prediction 
delivered  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  This  book  consists  of  three 
principal  divisions,  relating  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles 
of  David,  and  his  transactions  subsequent  to  his  recovery 
of  the  throne,  whence  he  was  driven  for  a  short  time  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom. 

I.  The  Triumphs  of  David,  (ch.  i — x.) 

II.  The  troubles  of  David,  and  their  cause,  together 
with  his  repentance,  and  subsequent  recovery  of  the 
divine  favour,  (ch.  xi — xxiv.) 

III.  David's  restoration  to  his  Throne,  and  subsequent 
transactions,  (ch.xx — xxiv.) 

The  two  books  of  iSamuel  are  of  very  cox^^^^ex^^^ 
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importance  for  illustrating  the  book  of  Ptolms,  to  which 
they  may  be  considered  as  a  key. 


Section  V. — On  the  Two  Books  of  Kiags. 

The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Israel,  under  Saul  and  his  sao- 
cessor  David,  having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the 
books  now  under  consideration  relate  its  height  of  gloij 
under  Solomon,  its  division  into  two  kingdoms  under  his 
son  and  successor  Rehoboam,  the  causes  of  that  diviston, 
and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  until  thejr  final  subversion;  the  toi 
tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser, 
and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadneznr. 
In  the  Jewish  canon  these  books  constitute  but  one 
volume,  termed  Melakim  or  Kings,  having  been  divided 
at  some  unknown  period  into  two  parts  for  the  conve- 
nience ef  reading.  In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  copies 
they  are  termed  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  Kings ;  they 
are  generally  ascribed  to  Ezra. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  OF  Kings  embraces  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  from  the  anointing  of 
Solomon  and  his  admission  as  a  partner  in  the  throne 
with  David,  a.  m.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat 
A.M.  3115. 

The  first  book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  undi- 
vided kingdom  under  Solomon  ;  and,  2.  The  history  of 
the  divided  kingdom  under  Rehoboam  and  his  successors, 
and  Jeroboam  and  his  successors. 

Part  I.  The  History  of  Solomon's  reign  (ch.i — ^x.) 
contains  a  narrative  of, 

1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solomon 
as  his  associate  m  t\\e  VXtv^doYcv,  «a^  \C\s  ^^\^^<cyci  to  be  bis 
successor.  (cb.\.\\.  1 — I'V.'^ 
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S.  The  Reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to  hi*  de- 
cation  of  the  temple,  (ii.  13—46.  iii— viii-) 
S.  The  Transactions  during  the  remainder  of  Solomon'e  reign. 

Past  II.  The  History  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judat 
Bd  Israel,     (ch.  xi— xsii.) 

I.  The  accession  of  Rchoboam,  and  division  of  the  two  king- 
ms.  (ch.xi.) 

'B.  The  reigns  of  Rehobonm  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  L 
g  of  Israel,  (xii — \iv.) 

[,  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah,  and  ths 

(temporary  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and 

commencement  of  Ahab's  reign,  (xv.  xvi.) 

4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his  canp 

oraries  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which  the  prop 

Elishn  flourished,  (xvii — xxii.) 

he  SECOND  BOOK         K  jnucs  the  contem- 

lOrary  history  of  the    w    k      d  f  Israel  and  Judaht 

flrom  the  death  of  J  h     h  pi  .  3115,  to  the  de- 

struction of  the  city  a  d  mp!  f  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, A.M.  3416  a  p  d  of  three  hundred 
years.     The   three   1  f    he   preceding  book 

have  been  improperly  disjoined  from  this.  The  history 
of  the  Iwo  kingdoms  is  interwoven  in  this  book,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 

c  I.  Tile  contemporary  History  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
nd  Judah,  to  the  end  of  the  former,  (ch.  i — xvii.) 
Part  II.  The  History  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
igdom  of  Judah,  and  of  the  Jewish  people,  until  the 
lirty-seventh  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (ch.  xviii 
-«v.) 

The  two  books  of  Kings  contribute  to  throw  much 
Lght  upon  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flourished 
before  the  captivity.  There  are  also  numerous  Psalms, 
the  sense  of  which  is  better  understood  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  liistories  related  in  these  books  as  well 
as  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Samuel. 


k 
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Section  VL— On  the  Two  Books  of  Ghronicles. 

The  Jews  comprise  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  in  one 
book,  which  they  call  Dibre  Hajamimy  that  is>  The  Wordi 
ofDaySy  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in  which  were  recorded 
the  various  events  related  in  these  bookd.  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  they  are  termed  XlafaXeiTOftey^y  (JParo&f^ 
inen6n)y  or  of  Things  omitted;  because  many  things  whidi 
were  omitted  in  the  former  part  of  the  sacred  history  are 
here  not  only  supplied,  but  some  narrations  also  are  en- 
larged, while  others  are  added.  The  appellation  of 
Chronicles  was  given  to  these  books  by  Jerome,  became 
they  contain  an  abstract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  otheny 
which  were  written  at  different  times,  some  before  and 
others  after  the  Babylonish  captivity :  the  period  of  ttme^ 
contained  in  these  books,  is  about  3468  years.  They 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  Genealogical  Tables  from  Adam  to  the  time 
of  Ezra.  (iChron.i — ix.) 

Part  II.  The  Histories  of  Saul  and  David.  1  Chron. 
ix,  35 — ifif.  X — XX ix.) 

Part  III.  The  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  Solomon.  ( 1  Chron.  xxix.  23— 
30.     2Chron.i— ix.) 

Part  IV.  The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  from 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  to  its 
termination  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Chron.  x — xxxvi.) 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  relate 
the  same  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read 
and  collated  together ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Jewish  history,  but 
also  in  order  to  illustrate  from  one  book  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  obscure  m  evX^^et  o^xXv^  q^^\^» 
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SicTloK  VII.  —  On  (be  Bnik  of  Ezra.  ^| 

The   books   of  Ezra  and    Nchemiah   were   antiently        ^B 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided 
by  them  into  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ezra.     The 
same    division  is  recognised   by  the    Greek  and  Latin        ^^ 
churches;  but  the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and  re-       ^H 
ceived  as  canonical  by  the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in       ^H 
substance,  as  the  book  which  properly  bears  his  name,       ^H 
but  interpolated.     And  the Jbrirtk  book,  which  has  becu       ^H 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  manifest  forgery,  in  which  the       ^H 
marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discernible,  and  which  was       ^H 
never  unanimously  received  as  canonical  either  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church,  although  some  of  the 
fathers  have  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  lias  borrowed 
some  words  out  of  it.    It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek,  and       ^M 
neverwas  extant  in  Hebrew,    Ezra  is  generally  admitted       ^H 
to  have  been  the   author  of  the  book  which  bears  his       ^^ 
name  :  every  page,  indeed,  of  the  book  proves  that  the       ^H 
writer  of  it  was  personally  present  at  the  transactions       ^H 
which  he  has  recorded.  ^H 

The  book  of  Ezra  harmonises  most  strictly  with  the        ^^ 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially 
elucidates.  (Compare  Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  i.  12,  and  Zech, 
iii,  iv.)    It  evinces  the  paternal  care  of  the  Almighty  over 
his  chosen  people,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  viz. 

I.  A  Narrative  of  events  from  the  return  of  the  Jews 
under  Zerubbabel  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
(ch.i-vi,) 

I[.  The  Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Reform- 
ation made  there  by  him.  (vij— x.) 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view.  His  memory  has  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews. 
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SxcTioK  VIII. '  On  the  Book  of  Nebemiah. 

Some  eminent  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  han 
ascribed  this  book  to  Ezra:  but  that  Nehemiah,  whoie 
name  it  bears,  and  who  was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxenei 
Longimanus,  was  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot  be  anj 
reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it  being  written  in  hii 
name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written  in  the  fint 
person.     His  book  contains, 

I.  An  account  of  Nehemiah*s  departure  from  Shushan, 
with  a  royal  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalenii 
and  his  first  arrival  there,  (ch.  i.ii.  1 — 11.) 

II.  An  Account  of  the  building  of  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  interposed  by  Sanballat.  (ch.  ii.li 
—20.  iii — ^vii.  4?. 

III.  The  first  reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah 
(ch.  vii — xii.) 

IV.  The  second  reformation  accomplished  by  Nehe- 
miah on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  correction 
of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  absence,  (xiii.) 

The  administration  of  this  pious  man  and  excellent  go- 
vernor lasted  about  thirty-six  years,  to  the  year  of  the 
world  3574^  according  to  some  chronologers,  but  Dr. 
Prideaux  has  with  more  probability  fixed  it  to  the  year 
3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with  the  book  of 
Nehemiah. 


Section  IX.  —  On  the  Book  of  Esther. 

This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Jewish  cap- 
tive whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed 
Megillah  Esther^  or  the  volume  of  Esther.  The  historj 
it  contains  comes  in  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  of  Ezra:  its  authenticity  was  questioned  by 
some  of  the  fathers,  m  coti^^vj^eiv^^  of  the  name  of  God 
being  omitted  tYiro\igVvo\xX.>\>vxX.\X.^v^  ^nt^^^X^^^^ii.x^^^'^ 
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u  canonical  by  the  Jews.     Tlie  book  cgnsists  of  two 
parts,  detailing, 

I.  The  promotion  of  Esther  lo  the  tlirone  of  Persia  j 
and  (he  essential  service  rendered  to  the  king  by  Mor- 
decai,  in  detecting  a  plot  against  his  life.  (ch.  i.ii.) 

II.  The  advancement  of  Haman  ;  his  designs  against 
the  Jews,  and  their  frustration,  and  tlie  advancement  of 
Mordecai.  (ch.  iii— x. 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the 
third  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter ;  but,  in  the  Greek  and 
Vulgate  Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  lo  it, 
together  with  six  additional  chapters,  which  the  Greek  and 
Uoniish  churches  account  to  be  canonical.  As,  however, 
ihey  are  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from 
the  sacred  canon  by  Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to 
liave  been  compiled  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew. 

I  Though  some  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  present 
lemselves  to  our  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  arc  an- 
terior in  point  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books,  yet  they 
are  usually  classed  by  themselves  under  the  title  of  the 
Poelicfit  Boots !  because  they  are  almost  wholly  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  verse.  This  appellation  is  of  con-- 
siderable  anlitjuity.  The  Poetical  Books  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon ;  in  the  Jewish  canon 
of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the  Hagiographa, 
or  Holy  Writings ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  are  placed 
between  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 

SicTioK  I.  —  Oil  tlie  Book  of  Job. 

This  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable 

pKtriarch  Job,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restor-j 


un. 
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ation  from  the  deepest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  to- 
gether with  his  exemplary  and  unequalled  patience  unda 
all  his  calamities.  Some  critics  have  doubted,  or  affected 
to  doubt,  the  existence  of  such  a  character  as  Job ;  but 
that  point  is  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xiv.  14*)  and  the  apostle  James  (v.  11.},  bodiof 
whom  mention  him  as  a  real  character.  The  length  of  hu 
life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal  times;  aiid  Dr.Halei, 
besides  other  evidences,  which  cannot  here  be  detailed, 
has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  he  lived  about  184 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  He  dwelt  in  Uz  or 
Idumsa. 

Among  the  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  author  of  this  book,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  Archbishop  Magee,  who  supposes  it  to 
have  been  originally  written  by  Job,  and  subsequently 
transcribed  by  Moses  ;  who  having  applied  it  to  the  use 
of  the  Jews,  and  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
it  thenceforth  became  enrolled  among  their  sacred  writ- 
ings. It  has  been  quoted  by  almost  every  Hebrew 
writer  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi.  In  its 
form,  this  poem  approximates  to  the  Mekama,  or  phi- 
losophical discourses  of  the  Arabian  Poets. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into 
chapters  and  verses;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of 
the  general  subject,  but  frequently  that  of  a  single  para- 
graph or  clause,  is  broken.  The  poem  may  be  divided 
into  six  parts ;  viz.  The  jir&t  of  these  contains  the  ex- 
ordium or  narrative  part,  which  is  written  in  prose 
(ch.  i.  ii.)  ;  the  second  comprises  the^r^^  debate  or  dia- 
logue of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii — xiv.);  the  MiW  includes 
the  second  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv — xxi.) ;  the 
fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xxii 
— xxxi.);  in  the  Jifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  argument 
(xxxii — xxxvu.)  ;  atv^  *m  V)[v^  sxxlK  ^^rt  Jehovah  deter- 
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ines  the  controversy ;  Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted, 
id  restored  to  health  and  prosperity,  {xxviii — xlii.) 
Independently  of  the  important  instraction  and  benefit 
liich  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  trans- 
itting  to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal 
ictrines  of  religion,  and  particularly  the  existence  of  a 
Dd,  who  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
m,  and  a  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and  of 
lal  retribution. 


-  On  the  Book  of  Psalm! 


This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  Sephir  TekiUim, 
■at  is,  the  Book  of  Hi/mns  or  Praises ;  because  the 
raises  of  God  constitute  their  chief  subject-matter;  and 
I  they  were  set,  not  only  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  but 
[bo  to  be  accompanied  with  musical  instruments,  the 
eptuagint  version  designates  them  Bi^>j>( -^aXfiay  {Biblos 
'salmon),  the  JJaolc  of  Psalnts,  by  which  name  tliey  a 
ited  in  Luke  xx.  ^2. ;  and  this  appellation  is  retained 
ur  Bibles.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  pla 
1  the  sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed:  ihey  are 
"equently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament, 
&ea  cited  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of 
^e  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  generally  termed  the  Psalms 
f  David,  that  Hebrew  monarch  being  their  chief  author. 
ly  of  them  bear  his  name,  and  were  composed  on  oc- 
uion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  life,  his  daH' 
ers,  his  afflictions,  and  his  deliverances.  Many  of  them, 
uwever,  are  strictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom 
lavid  was  an  eminent  type ;  but  others  were  composed 
uring  the  reign  of  Solomon,  or  during  and  subsequently 
I  the  captivity.  We  have  no  information  when  these 
ivine  poems  were  collected  into  a  volume.  T\\e¥s.^«\& 
F  Degrees,    or  Odes  of  Ascension,  as  Bistio?  \jw«^ 


I 
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terms  them,  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
from  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  **  Selah," 
which  is  found  in  many  of  the  psalms,  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  in  order  to  point  out  something  worthy  of 
most  attentive  observation. 

For  a  Table  of  those  Psalms  which  are  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah,  see  pp.127,  suprh* 

The  book  of  Psalms  being  composed  in  Hebrew  versci 
must  generally  be  studied  according  to  the  laws  of  He- 
brew Poetry,  which  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  189 — 192; 
and  this  the  English  reader  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
accomplishing,  in  our  admirably  faithful  authorised  ver- 
sion. Attention  to  the  following  hints  will  also  enable 
him  to  enter  into  their  force  and  meaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  Argument  of  each  psalm. 

This  is  sometimes  intimated  in  the  prefixed  title ;  but  as  these  in- 
scriptions are  not  always  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case, 
to  deduce  the  argument  from  a  diligent  and  attentive  reading  of  the 
psalm  itself,  and  then  to  form  our  opinion  concerning  the  correctness 
of  the  title,  if  there  be  any. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  Historical  Origin  of  the  psalm 
or  the  circumstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  compose  it. 

Much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the 
psalms  chronologically f  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites 
and  Jews,  from  Ae  origin  of  their  monarchy  to  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

3.  Attend  to  the  structure  of  the  psalms. 

The  psalms,  being  principally  designed  for  the  national  worship  of 
the  Jews,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing  :  attention  to  this  circumstance 
■will  enable  us  better  to  enter  into  their  spirit  and  meaning. 

For  a  Table  of  the  Psalms  adapted  to  private  reading 
or  devotion,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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^K  SnmoN  III On  Uie  Book  of  Proverbs.  ^| 

t*n>e  book  of  Proverbs  has  elwaya  been  ascribed  to      ^M 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  fre-      ^| 
quent  repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from      ^H 
some   variations  in  style  which  liave  been  discovered,      ^H 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  he  really  was  the 
author  of  every  maxim  it  comprises.        As  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  Solomon  himself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs 
and  sentences,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  several  persona       ^H 
made  a  collection  of  them :  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as      ^| 
mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  ;  Agur,  Isaiah,  and      ^H 
Ezra,  might  have  done  the  same.  This  book  is  frequently 
ci:ed  by  the  apoatles  :  its  scope  is  to  instruct  men  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and   understanding, 
the  perfection  of  which  is,  the  true  Icnowledge  of  the 
divine  will,  and  the  sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i. 
2 — 7.  ix.  10.)     It  may  be  divided  into  five  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  In  the  proem  or  exordium,  containing  the 
first  nine  chapters,  the  teacher  gives  his  pupil  a  series  of 
admonitions,  directions,  cautions,  and  excitements  to  the 
study  of  wisdom. 

Paht  II.  extends  from  chapter  \.  to  xxii.  16.  and 
consists  of  what  may  be  strictly  and  properly  called  pro- 
verbs, —  namely,  unconnecled  sentences,  expressed  with 
much  neatness  and  simplicity. 

Paht  III.  reaches  from  chapter  xxii.  17-  to  xxv.  in- 
clusive ;  in  this  part  the  tutor  drops  the  sententious  style, 
and  addresses  his  pupils  as  present,  to  whom  he  gives  re- 
newed and  connected  admonitions  to  the  study  of  wisdom. 

The  proverbs  contained  in 

Paht  IV.  are  supposed  lo  have  been  selected  from 
some  larger  collection  of  Solomon  "  by  the  men  of  He- 
zekiah,"—  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed 
to  restore  the  service  and  writings  of  the  Jewish  church. 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  20,  21.)  This  part,  like  the  second,  con- 
sists of  detached  unconnected  sentences,  and  exteitcj 
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from  cliaptet  xkv.  to  xxix.  Some  of  the  proverbs,  which 
Solomon  had  introduced  into  the  former  part  of  the 
book,  are  here  repeated. 

Paht  V.  comprises  chapters  xxx.  and  xsxi.  Id  the 
former  are  included  ihe  wise  observations  and  lostructioDs 
delivered  by  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh  to  his  pupils  Idiiel 
and  Ucal.  The  thirty -first  chapter  contains  the  precepts 
which  were  given  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  who  h  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  Jewish  woman  married  to 
some  neighbouring  prince,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
most  ardently  desirous  to  guard  him  against  vice,  to 
establish  him  in  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  unite 
him  to  a  wife  of  the  best  qualities.  Of  Agur  we  know 
nothing ;  nor  have  any  of  the  commentators  offered  so 
much  as  a  plausible  conjecture  respecting  him. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  deserves  to  be  read  and  me- 
ditated by  readers  of  every  age,  rank,  and  condition ;  for 
the  iustructionB  therein  contained  are  applicable)  not 
merely  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  but  also  to 
the  government  of  families,  cities,  and  stateB.  Fiutber, 
these  proverbs  are  so  short,  that  they  may  easily  be  com- 
mitted to  memory;  and,  if  youngpeople  were  thus  to  learn 
a  considerable  number  of  them  in  early  life,  they  might 
derive  great  advantage  from  them,  not  only  during  youth, 
but  also  throughout  the  subsequent  period  of  their  life. 


Sectioh  IV.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ecdesiaues. 

The  title  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from 
the  Septuagint  version,  ExxXiiff.at-iif  {Ecclesiastes),  signi- 
fying a  preacher,  or  one  who  harangues  a  public  con- 
gregation. In  Hebrew  it  is  termed,  from  the  tcitisl 
words,  Dibre  Cokelctk,  "the  words  of  the  Preuclier;" 
by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person  assembling 
the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when  convened. 
Altliough  this  \ioo\t  does  i\ciV\icat  \\\*  WM^a  of  Solomon, 
it  is  evident  ftom  ae\era\  ^assa^'^B  'i.\vW.V%TiM.ft«:»»*iB. 
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of  it.     Compare  ch.  i.  12.  16.  ii.  4— 9.  and  xii.  9, 10.    Its 

scope  is  explicitly  announced  in  cli.  i.  2,  and  xii.  1 3.,  viz. 
to  deraonstrate  tlie  vanity  of  all  earthly  objects,  and  to 
draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an  apparent 
fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
!t  and  only  permanent  good  in  this  life,  and 
V  that  men  must  seek  for  happiness  beyond  the 

It  consists  of  two  parts;  viz. 
T  I,  The  Vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,   occu- 
,  and  pleasures,  (ch.  i — vi.  9.) 
Part  11.  The  Nature,  Excellence,  and  Beneficial  Ef- 
fects of  true  religion,  (ch.  vi — xii.?-) 
I      The  Conclusion,  (ch.  xii.  8 — Ii.) 


good  to  the 
to  the  highc! 
to  show  thai 
gra*e. 


iTioH  v.—  On  Iha  Song  of  S 


This  book  has  always  been  reputed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Concerning  its  struc- 
ture, there  is  great  dilference  of  opinion  among  critics, 
whose  various  hypotheses  are  discussed  in  the  author's 
larger  work.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which 
refers  it  to  the  idyls  of  the  Arabian  Poets.  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  makes  them  to  be  twelve  in  number;  viz. 


'      This  poem  was  composed  on  occasion  of  Si 
marriage.      That  it  is  a  mystical  poem  or  a\\e?,ox-^,^\ 
sound  interpreters  are  agreed  ;  though  some  ex^Q^^^^^*! 


I 
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wlio  have  not  entered  sufficiently  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  oriental  poesy,  have  caused  particular  pa!- 
eagea  to  be  considered  as  coarge  and  indelicato,  wliich, 
in  the  original,  are  altogether  the  reverse  ;  while  otheri 
have  so  confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  at 
to  give  neither,  distincily  or  completely.  At  the  game 
time,  they  have  applied  the  figures  to  such  a  variety  of 
objects,  as  to  leave  the  reader  still  to  seek  the  right, 
and,  by  their  minute  dissection  of  the  allegory,  they  hate 
not  only  dcBtroyed  its  consistency  and  beauty,  but  hare 
also  exposed  the  poem  to  the  unmerited  ridicule  of  pro- 
fane minds.  Much,  unqueslionably,  has  been  done,  by 
later  writers,  towards  elucidating  the  language  and  al- 
lusions of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid  of  oriental 
literature  and  manners :  but,  after  all  the  labours  of 
learned  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  many  ex- 
pressions which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  [he 
literal  meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  Id 
be  conveyed  hy  them;  and  some  deacriptions  must  not 
be  judged  by  jHorfern  notions  of  delicacy.  But  the  grand 
outhneB  soberly  interpreted,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  allegory,  so  accord  Tvith  the  affections  and  experience 
of  the  sincere  Christian,  "  that  he  ivill  hardly  ever  read 
and  meditate  upon  them,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotioDi 
without  feeling  a  conviction  that  no  other  poem  of  the 
same  kind,  extant  in  the  world,  could,  without  most 
manifest  violence,  be  so  explained  as  to  describe  the  state 
of  his  heart  at  different  limes,  and  to  excite  admiring, 
adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as  this  doei.' 
{Scolt's  Fref.  to  Sol.  Song.) 


I 


Chapter  IV. 


We  now  enter  on  l\ve  ?o\kAv 
Old  Testameitt,  acconVrng  to 
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rallj  adoptetl)  but  which  (as  we  have  already  seen  in 
page  120.  stipri,)  forms  the  second  division,  according  to 
the  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  volume.  This 
portioQ  of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  prophetical,  because 
it  chiefly  consists  of  predictions  of  future  events  ^  though 
many -historical  and  doctrinal  passages  are  interspersed 
through  the  writings  of  the  Pkophets,  as  there  also  are 
many  predictions  of  future  events  scattered  through 
those  books,  which  are  more  strictly  historical.  The 
authors  of  these  bool(s  arcj  by  way  of  eminence,  termed 
Prapkeis,  that  is,  divinely  inspired  persons,  who  were 
raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers  of 
God's  dispensations.  The  prophets  are  usually  reckoned 
among  sacred  persons.  See  pp.  308,309- .tu^r^,-  and  some 
observations  on  ihe  interpretation  of  Scripture  Prophecyt 
especially  the  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  will  be 
found  in  pp.  197 — 202.  supra. 

The  prophetical  books  are  sixteen  in  number,  (the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually  considered  as  an 
appendix  to  his  predictions);  and  in  all  modern  editions 
of  the  Bible  ihey  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes ; 
viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  who  have  been 
thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  because 
they  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.  2.  The 
Minor  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  I-Iabakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These 
books  were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews, 
lest  any  of  them  should  be  lost,  some  of  their  writings 
being  very  short. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  prophetic 
writings  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  probably  written  ;  and  though 
As  precise  time  in  which  some  of  the  prophets  delivered 
their  predictions  cannot  perhaps  be  Uatei  ™  e^w-5 
instance,  yet  the  following  arrangement  oE  ^^^  -jiTw^eNS' 
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in  their  supposed  order  of  time,  (according  to  the  tables 
of  Blair,  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  eminent  critica, 
ivith  a  few  variations,)  will,  we  think,  be  found  sufficiently 
correct  for  the  right  understanding  of  their  predictions. 


I«llh, 

c^^ 

Jebu    and  JehMhu.  ^ 
cording      to      BiJiop 
I.luld  1  but  Joul]  inl 
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Between  SS6 

AniDf. 

aadTSS. 

UnUh.ch.  LI. 

Joroboiim  the  Secmd, 
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HagpU. 

"^"sii'"' 

B.ujioir' 
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M.Ucbi 
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According  to  this  table,  ihe  times  when  the  prophets 
flourished  may  be  referred  to  three  periods;  viz.  1.  Before 
the  Babylonian  Caijilw^Tj ; — 'i.  ISeax  lo  and  during  that 
event; — aiid3,  AEt*;Tl\ieiet.viLt'R'j?'Onfti«'«*'i^«sia^Ayf«!^ 
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And  if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical 
writings  with  the  historical  books  written  during  the  same 
limes,  they  will  materially  illustrate  each  other. 


Section  I.  —  On  (be  Book  of  the  Propbet  Jonah. 

BETOBE    CHBIST,  S5G— 784, 

This  Book  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  Sepher  Jonah,  or 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher.  {Jon.  i,  1. 
with  Josh.  six.  13.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ten  tribes,  according  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz's 
reign;  though  other  chronologei's  with  greater  proba- 
bility place  him  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  IL  about 
forty  years  later :  for,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  25.,  we  read  that 
this  prophet  was  of  Gath-Hepher  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon, 
which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  afler- 
-wards  of  Galilee,  and  that  a  prediction  of  his  was  extant 
in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11,  king  of  Israel,  which  an- 
nounced that  certain  districts,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Syrians,  should  return  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Jews,  From  which  passage  we  conclude,  1.  That  Jonah 
prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier;  2.  that  he  deli- 
vered his  predictions  at  the  same  time  with  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Isaiah,  and  probably  a  litde  before  those  pro- 
phets J  and  3.  That  he  is  one  of  the  most  antient — if  not 
the  very  first  of  the  prophets,  whose  writings  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  Accotd\tig\-^  Vva^iaO*. 
isphced  Srst  in  the  series  of  the  prophelicaV  "Nnljwi%%- 
8  5 
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The  scope  of  tliis  book  is  to  show,  by  the  -very  striking 
example  of  the  NiDevitea>  the  divine  forbearance  asd 
long  sufi'ering  towards  sinoere,  who  are  spared  on  tbeit 
eincere  repentance. 

The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parte ;  viz. 

Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  bis  attempt 
to  flee  to  Tarshish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  hti 
delivery  from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which  bid 
flwalJowed  him.   (cb.  i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  His  Gecond  mission,  and  its  happy  results  lothe 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preacb- 
ing,  repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.);  and  the  discontent 
of  Jonah,  wbo  dreading  to  be  thought  a  false  prophet, 
repined  at  the  divine  mercy  in  sparing  the  NineviteSi 
whose  destruction  he  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.) 

The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fiih 
was  a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Luke 
xi.  30.) 


Sectidh  II.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Amos. 

BEFOBE    CBBIST,  810— 7B5. 

Amos,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  10 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoali,  a  sniall  towo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a.  herdsmin 
or  shepherd,  and  he  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Ui- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  sou  of  Joash.  I£) 
prophecy  consists  of  four  parts;  viz. 

Part  L  The  Judgments  of  God  denounced  against  the 
neighbouring  Gentile  nations ;  as 

The  Sj-riana  (ch.  i.  I  — 5.),  which  see  fulfilled  in  3  Kings  xvi.  9. 
the  Philistines  (i.  6 — 8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  S  Kiaff 
xvili.  B.  Jer.  xlvii.  i.  5.  and  sChron.  xxvi.  6.;  the  Tynans  (19^ 
10.);  the  Edomites  (i.  ii,  12.  compared  with  Jer.  sivi.  9.il. 
sxvii.  3. 6.  andt  MlJicc^,  5-1 ,  v\>^  k\QTmimles03 — 15.);  andlfcl 
Moabites.  ^n.  i— s.^ 
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Fart  II,  Tiie  Divine  JudgmentE  denounced  against 
Judah  and  Israel,  (cli.  ii.  i.  ix.  1—10.) 

Part  III.  Consolatory  Promises  to  the  Church,  describ- 
iQg  her  Restoration  by  the  Messiah,  (ch.  ix.  II — 15.) 


SectioK  III.  —  On  the  Buok  of  the  Prophet  Hoscn. 

SEFOttC   CHR15T,    810—735. 

Hosea,  of  whose  family  we  have  no  certain  informatioiit 
F  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jothani,  and 
1  Abaz,  and  in  the  third  year  of  Hczekiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
ind  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  and 
ist  probable  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  who  lived  in 
e  kingdom  of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  his  pre- 
jbctions  are  chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and 
idolatry.     But,  with  the  severest  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance, he  blends  promises  of  mercy.    The  history  of  his 
contained  in  2  Kings,  chapters  xiv— Kx.  and  in 
1.  chapters  xxvi — xxxi.     The  prophecy  of  Hosea 
B  fourteen  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into 
e  sections  or  discourses,  exclusive  of  the  title  in  ch.  1.  1. 

Discourse  I.  Under  the  figure  of  the  supposed  infidelity 
of  the  prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity 
of  the  Israelites,  a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall 
be  saved  (ch.  i.  2 — 11.),  and  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake 
idolatry,  (ii.  1 — II.)  P*roniiges  are  then  introduced,  on 
the  general  conversion  of  the  ttnelve  tiiha  to  Christianity; 
and  the  gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah  towards  the  ten 
tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  particular,  are  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  the  prophet  taking  back  his 
wife  on  her  amendment,  (ii.  11—23.  iii.) 

Discourse  II.  A  reproof  of  the  bloodshed  and  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
are  exhorted  to  take  warning :  interaperseirnVVvftomw** 
ofpardao.  (ch.  iv—vU  1—3.) 
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Discourse  III.  The  prophet's  exliortations  lo  repent- 
ance proving  ineffectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their 
obstinate  iniquity  and  idolatry  (ch.  vi.  4 — 11.  vii.  I— 10.), 
and  denounces  that  Israel  will  be  carried  into  capliviiy 
into  ABsyria  by  Sennacherib,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
liance on  Egypt  for  assistance,  {vii.  11 — 16.  viii.) 

DiscouKSB  IV.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israd 
are  further  threatened  (ch.  i:<.  x.) ;  the  Israelites  are  re- 
proved for  their  idolatry,  yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  their  return  to  their  own  country  is  fore- 
told, (xi.)  Renewed  denunciations  are  made  on  accooil 
of  their  idolatry,  (xii.  xiii.  1—8.) 

DiscouHsE  V.  Afler  a  terrible  denunciation  of  ditioe 
punishment,  intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  from 
captivity  (ch.  xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israel- 
ites to  repentance,  and  furnishes  them  with  a  beautiful 
form  of  prayer  adapted  to  their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.);Si>d 
foretells  their  reformation  from  idolatry,  together  with  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  all  the  tribes  from  their  dis- 
persed state,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel.  (1— 9.} 
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Seotion  IV.  —  On  (he  Book  of  ll.e  Prophet  Isaiah. 

BEFORE    CHBISI,    810—749. 

Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  propketicil 
books,  principally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  im- 
portance of  his  predictions,  and  partly  also  because  the 
book,  which  bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve 

in  or  prophets  put  together. 

Concerning  his  family  and  descent,  nothing  certaia  his 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  ub  (i.  1.),  vii. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  discharged  the  pro- 
phetic office  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  awl 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Juda.h.  Concerning  the  time  or  insn- 
ner  of  his  death  nothing  ceTViiiQ\aVQO'«M.    %«m&k&<)!A 
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predictions  ascribed  to  him,  it  appears  from  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  22.  tliat  Isaiah  wrote  an  account  of  the  Acts  of 
[7z2taA,  king  of  JiiJah:  this  has  long  since  perished.  Of 
all  the  prophets,  none  have  so  clearly  predicted  the  cir- 
cuniEtances  relative  to  the  advent,  sufferings,  atoning 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  as  Isaiah ;  who 
has  from  this  circumstance  been  styled  the  Evangelical 
Prophet.  His  predictions  (yet  unfulfilled)  of  the  ulti- 
mate  triumph  and  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
are  unrivalled  for  the  splendour  of  their  imagery,  and  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  their  language.  In  order  to 
enter  mto  the  force  of  Isaiah's  exhortations  and  pre- 
dictions, it  (vill  he  desirable  to  know  the  actual  state  of 
the  people  of  Judah  at  that  time.  This  may  he  ascer- 
tained by  reading  2  Kings  siv — kx.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi— 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  may  he  divided  into  six 
parts ;  viz, 

Part  I.  contains  a  general  Description  of  the  State 
and  Condition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  periods  of  their 
history ;  the  Promulgation  and  Success  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  judgment,  (ch.  i— v.)  The 
predictions  in  this  section  were  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah. 

Part  II,  comprises  the  predictions  delivered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (ch.  vi — xii.) 

Part  111.  contains  various  predictions  against  the 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  other  nations 
with  whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse,  (ch.  xiii — xxiv.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  calamities 
that  should  befall  the  people  of  God,  His  merciful  pre- 
servation of  a  remnant  of  them,  and  of  their  restoration  to 
their  country,  of  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  (ch.jutiv — xxxiii.) 

Part  V.  comprises  the  historical  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  (ch.  xxxvi — xxxix. ) 

Part  VI.  (ch.xl — Ixvi.)  comprises  a  seneB  o^  ^xo^a- 
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ciesj  delivered,  in  all  probability,  towards  the  dose  of 
HeselciBb'a  reign. 

Tliis  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constUuteE  the  most 
elegant  part  of  the  Bacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which 
is  pursued  with  the  greatest  regularity.  But,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  this  very  beautiful  series  of  prophecies  ia  chiefly 
of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are  introduced  with  a  pro- 
mise of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  return  of 
tile  Jews  from  tiie  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the 
merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  ibis 
redemption  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  !o 
shadow  out  a  redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more 
important  nature.  The  prophet  connects  these  two  eventa 
together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without 
throwing  in  some  intimations  of  the  latter;  and  some- 
times he  is  so  fully  possessed  with  the  glories  of  llie  future 
more  remote  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  seems  ts 
leave  the  immediate  subject  of  his  commission  almoM 
out  of  the  question. 
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Section  V.  —  On  (he  Book  of  the  Prophet  JocL 

SHFOKE    CHRIST,  810— 660,  OT  IsleT. 

Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  thit 
prophet,  nothing  certain  is  known;  but  from  internal 
evidence,  we  are  authorised  to  collect  that  he  was  an  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Consequently  be  was  contemporaiy 
with  Amos  and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy 
before  Araos.  His  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts;  viz. 

Pabt  I.  is  an  Exhortation,  both  to  the  priests  and  to 
the  people,  to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  famine  brought 
upon  them  by  tl\e  paVtosT-^oTva,  &c.  in  .consequence  of 
their  sins  (ch.  i.  1— W-~l  -,  atvi  »  ^o\\ow(i6.\>-j  i 
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of  still  greater  calamities,  if  they  continued  impenitenL 

Part  II.  An  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn 
fest  (ch.ii.  12—17.),  with  a  promise  of  removing  the 
calamities  of  the  Jewa  on  their  repentance  (18 — 26.),  and 
of  the  Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (27 — 32.  Compare 
Actsii.  17—21.) 

Fart  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  Return 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  opponents,  to- 
gether with  the  glorious  state  of  the  church  that  is  to 
.(ch.iii.) 


1 
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Section  VI Oa  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Micah. 

BErOKE   CUHtST,    75B — 699. 

Micah,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  a  native  of 
asthi,  a  small  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  commencement 
f  his  predictions,  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
;,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  that  country ;  consequently 
ras  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and 
B.    His  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three      I 

Introduction  or  title,  i.  I.  V 

pABT  I.  comprises  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah  (with  whom  Pekah  king  of  Israel 
was  contemporary),  in  which  the  divine  judgments  are 
denounced  against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  sins. 
(ch.i.  2—16.) 

PahtII.  contains  the  predictions  delivered  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  (with  whom  his  son  Hezekiah  was 
associated  in  the  government  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life),  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  also  coti- 
lemporary  with  him.  (ii — iv.  8.) 

Part  III.  includes  the  prophecies  deWveiei^i'j  ^\t^ 
daring  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  JuOLa^^,  Vaa  ^'s*- 
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silt  years  of  whose  government  were  contemporary  with 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  reign  of  HosheS)  the  last  king  of 
Israel,  (iv.  9—13.  v— vii.) 

Chap.v.  contains  an  eminent  prediction  of  the  place  of 
the  Messiah's  Nativity)  as  well  as  of  hid  kingdom  and 
conquests. 


Sectios  \'II.  —  On  tiie  Book  of  the  Prophet  Nohum. 

BfFOBE   CHBIST,    7i!0— G9S. 

Nahum,  a  native  of  Elkosli  or  Eikosha,  a  village  ii 
Galilee,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  715  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  repentance  of  the  Ninevita 
in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching  being  of  abort 
duration,  Nahum  was  commissioned  to  denounce  the  Goal 
and  inevitable  ruin  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire 
by  the  Chaldicana,  and  to  comfort  his  countrymen  in  the 
certainty  of  their  destruction.  His  prophecy  is  one  entire 
poem,  which,  opening  with  a  sublime  description  of  the 
justice  and  power  of  God  tempered  with  long-suffering 
(ch.  i.  1 — 8.)  foretels  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
forces,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empirt;  (9 — IS), 
together  with  the  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  and  the  deatli 
of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 15.)  The  destruction  of  Ninefeh 
is  then  predicted,  and  described  with  singular  minuteness. 


Section  VIII. —  On  Ihe  Book  of  Ibe  Prophet  Zephaniah. 
BErOHE  CHIH5T,    G40— 609. 

This  prophet,  who  was  "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ton  of 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hiskiah,"  (i.  I.) 
is  supposed  to  have  dkch&t^ed  the  ipro^hetic  office  before 
the  eighteenth  year  ot  JoaviiQ',  \^W.\&,^tf.iKft'^\iTjnMa 
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had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his  domi- 
nions. His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  three  chapters, 
may  be  divided  into  four  sections  ;  viz. 

Sect.  I.    A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  ido-  j 
lalry.  (ch.i.)  ] 

Sect.  II.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the 
divine  vengeance,  {ch.  ii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  111.  Prophecies  against  the  Philiatines  (ch.  ii, 
4 — 7.),  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (S — 11.),  Ethiopia  (12.), 
and  Nineveh.  (13 — 15.)     In 

Sect.  IV.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Baby- 
lonians is  foretold  (ch.iii.  1 — 7-),  together  with  their 
future  restoration  and  the  ultimate  prosperous  state  of 
the  churcli.  (8^20.) 


Section  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
BEFORE   CHUST,   026— 5BG. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
being  (as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that 
dwelt  at  Anathotb  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a 
city  appropriated  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  ( Josh.  xxi.  IS.),  and  situate,  as 
we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  young  when 
called  to  the  prophetic  office,  in  tbe  discharge  of  which 
he  received  much  ill  treatment  from  the  Jews :  he  pro- 
phesied about  forty-two  years,  and  followed  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews  on  their  retiring  into  Egypt,  where  lie  ia 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  his  ptoft\gaVe.  cci\w\- 
tiymen.     His  predictions,  which  are  leveWeA  a^'aa^^l. '^^C'* 
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crimes  of  the  Jews,  who  were  imtnersed  in  idolatry 
and  vice,  are  not  arran^d  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  were  origiiially  delivered.  The  cause  of  their 
transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Tlie  laie 
Rev.  Dr.  Blajney,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  learaeil 
version  of,  and  commentary  on,  the  writings  of  this  pro- 
phet, has  endeavoured,  with  great  judgment,  to  restore 
their  proper  order  by  transposing  the  chapters,  wherever 
it  appeared  to  be  necessary.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment, the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
following  order ;  viz. 

Section  I.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  containing  chapters  i — xii.  inclusive. 

Section  II.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  re^ 
of  Jehoiakim,  comprising  chapters  xiii — xx.  xxii,  xsiii. 
XXXV,  xxxvi.  x!v — xlviii.  and  xHx.  1 — 33, 

Section  III.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign 
ofZedekiah,  including  chapters  xxi.  bxivi  xxvii — xxsrr< 
xxxvii — xxxix.  xlix.  34' — 39-  and  1,  li. 

Section  IV.  The  prophecies  delivered  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Gedaliah,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt,  and  the  prophedfi 
of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  that  country ;  com- 
prehending chapters  xl — xliv.  inclusive. 

In  cli.xxiii,  5,  6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  Right- 
eousness. Again,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31—36.  and  xxxiii.i 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the  spiritual  characW 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel,  are  most  clearly  and  emphatically  described. 
Compare  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.viii. 
8—13.  and  x.  16.  et  seq.  ^1 


Section  II On  ilie  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ^^^ 

That  Jeremia\\  was  \\ve  aaV^vit  o?  liia  Rle^ies  or  L»- 
mentations  which  tieat  Via  name  \s  ftN\ie«.,-&(iv  qA-j'o.'ss. 
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.  very  antient  and  almost  uninterrupted  iradiiion,  but 
Ieo  from  the  argument  and  style  of  llic  book,  which  cor- 
BEponds  exactly  with  tbose  of  his  prophecies.  This 
ook  consists  of  five  chapters,  forming  as  many  pathetic 
tegies,  in  the  four  firat  of  which  the  prophet  bewails  the 
wious  calaraities  of  his  country :  the  fifth  elegy  is  an 
pilogue  to  the  four  preceding.  Dr.  Blayney  considerti 
;as  a  meniorial  representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
ody  of  Jewish  exiles,  the  numerous  calamities  under 
'hich  they  groaned;  and  humbly  supplicating  God  to 
ommiserate  their  wretchedness,  and  to  restore  them  to 
is  favour,  and  to  their  antient  prosperity. 


-On  the  Book  ofihe  Pro] 


Concerning  this  prophet  we  have  no  cerfain  inform- 
ion:  he  exercised  the  prophetic  office  most  probably 
I  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  consequently  was  contem- 
jrary  with  Jeremiah.  His  book  consists  of  two  parts.  In 

Part  I.,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
od  and  the  prophet,  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  an- 
junced  ;  with  a  promise,  however,  of  deliverance,  and 
'the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Part  II.  contains  the  prayer  or  psalm  of  Habakkuk, 
.  which  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of 
a  people,  (iii.) 


Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  606  \iefo'ce  'Cftft 
Christian  era,  and  seven  years  before  llie  t5iepot\.a.\Aovi  ■a't 
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of  Ezekiel.  On  comparing  Dan.  i.  3 — 6  with  2  Kings  xx. 
17,  18,  and  Isa.  xxix.  6,  7-  some  have  imagined  that  he 
waa  descended  from  King  Hezekiah,  Having  been  in- 
atructed  in  tlie  language  and  literature  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Daniel  afterwards  held  a  vi^ry  distinguished  office  in  die 
Babylonian  empire.  (Dan.i.l — 4>)  He  was  contemporary 
with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  aoA 
wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that 
time  seems  to  have  become  proverbial.  {Ezek.  xxviii.  3i) 
Daniel  lived  in  great  credit  with  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narcha  ;  and  his  uncommon  merit  procured  him  the  same 
regard  from  Darius  aud  Cyrus,  the  two  first  sovereigm 
of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the  captivity,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own  countiy 
when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known^ 
Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufHciently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  His  writiogi 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  historical  portion  of  this  book: 
it  contains  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that  ledu 
Daniel's  elevation,  (ch,  i — vi.) 

Fart  II.  comprises  various  prophecies  and  visions  of 
things  future,  until  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiib, 
and  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentilea  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  (ch.  vii— xii.) 

This  is  an  amazing  series  of  prophecy,  extending 
through  many  successive  ages  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection!  '*  What  a  proof 
does  it  afford  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a  Divine 
Revelation!  for  who  could  thus  declare  the  things  thit 
shall  be,  with  their  limes  and  seasons,  but  He  only  who 
hath  them  in  his  power:  whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and 
whose  kingdom  endutetXv^Tnto^enwijCwni^a^iineration!* 


THE    EAEVLONIAN    CAPTJ-VITY. 


Section  V.  — Oq  the  Book  of  Ihe  Prophet  Obadiab. 

The  time  when  this  prophet  floarished  is  uncertain: 
Archbishop  Newconie  places  it,  wllh  great  probability, 
between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  {which  happened  in  the 
year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruclion  of  Idurofea 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few  years 
after.  Consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary  with. 
Jeremiah,  one  of  whose  predictions  includea  the  greater 
part  of  Obadiah's  book.  (Compare  Obad.  1—9.  with  Jer. 
xlix.  14,  15,  16.  7-  9.  10.)  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
only  one  chapter,  unfold  a  very  interesting  scene  of  pro- 
phecy, in  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  minatory,  and  denounces  the  destruction  of 
Edotn  for  their  pride  and  carnal  security  (1 — 9.),  and  for 
their  cruel  insults  and  enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  their  city.  (10—16.) 

Part  II.  is  consolatory,  and  fortells  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  (17.),  their  victory  over  their  enemies,  and 
their  flourishing  state  in  cooseqiience.  (18 — 21.)  The 
latter  part  of  this  prophecy  appears  to  refer  particularly 
to  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
I  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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—  On  tbc  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 


Ezekiel,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
[  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the 
'  captives  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with 
[  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judahiit  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  prophesied  before  he  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The 
I  priocipal  scene  of  his  predictions  was  some  place  on  the 
'  Hver  Chebar,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about  two. 
,   hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  where  the  prophet 
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resided  ;  though  he  was  occasionally,  conveyed  in  vision 
to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced  his  prophetic  ministry  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  according  to  general  ac- 
counts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Ezekiel's  and 
Jehoiachin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  I.),  the  era  whence 
he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  he  continued  to  prophesy 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years.  The  events  of  his 
life,  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  are  interwo?en 
with  the  detail  which  he  has  himself  given  of  his  pre-  ' 
dictions :  but  the  manner  of  its  termination  is  nowhere 
ascertained.  His  prophecies  have  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever  disputed  that  he 
was  their  author :  they  form  in  our  Bibles  forty-eight 
chapters,  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  They  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  Ezekiel's  call  lo  the  prophetic  oflfice  (ch.  i.  1. 
to  the  first  part  of  verse  28.),  his  commission,  instructions, 
and  encouragements  for  executing  it.  (i.  28.  latter  clause, 
ii.  iii.  1 — 21.) 

Part  II.  Denunciations  against  the  Jewish  people, 
(ch.  iii.  22 — 27.  iv — xxiv.) 

Part  III.  comprises  Prophecies  against  various  neigh- 
bouring nations,  enemies  to  the  Jews.  (ch.  xxv — xxxii.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  series  of  exhortations  and  con- 
solatory promises  to  the  Jews,  of  future  deliverance 
under  Cyrus,  but  principally  of  their  final  restoration  and 
conversion  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiali.  (ch.  xxxiii 
— xlviii.) 


AFTER    THE    CAPTIVITY. 
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Chap: 


I  VII. 


SicnoH  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 


FUoTHiNG  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birtli-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  hut  the  first  of  the  three  who  were  comtnis- 
sioned  to  make  known  the  divine  will  to  the  Jewa  after 
their  return  from  captivity.  The  Jews  having  for  four- 
teen years  discontinued  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  this 
prophet  was  commissioned  to  encourage  them  in  their 
work,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  issued  by  Cyrus 
their  favour.  Accordingly  the  work  was  resumed,  ; 
completed  in  a  few  years,  as  is  related  in  Ezra  v.  and  vi. 
His  prophecy  comprises  three  distinct  prophet 
discourses ;  viz. 

DiECOL-BSE  I.  contains  a  severe  reproof  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  their  governor  and  high  priest,  for  their  delay  in  re- 
buil<]ing  the  temple,  which  neglect  was  the  cause  of  the  unfruitful 
ECflsonB,  and  other  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  with  which 
they  had  been  visited,  (i.  I — 11.)  The  obedience  of  the  go- 
vernors and  people  to  the  prophet's  message  is  then  related. 
■  (12—15.) 

Discourse  II.  The  prophet  comforts  the  aged  r 
;  when  joung  had  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  first  temple,  and 
now  wept  for  the  diminished  magnificence  of  the  second  temple, 
.,by  foretelling  that  its  glory  should  he  greater  than  that  of  the 
.  first,  (ii.  1 — 2.)  This  prediction  was  accomplished  by  Jesus 
"  Christ  honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  preaching,  H 
then  predicts  a  fruitful  harvest,  as  a  reward  for  carrying  o; 
building,  (10 — 19.) 

DiscDURSE  III.   The  Prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  of  Mes- 
uah's  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zeruh babel.  [ji'^O — 13^) 
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Sectiok  II.  —  On  the  'Book  oF  the  Prophet  Zechstuh. 

BEroBE   CHSIST,  520— 51S, 

Although  ihe  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grand- 
father are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  knovo  from 
what  tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor 
where  he  was  born ;  hut  that  he  was  one  of  the  captita 
who  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  is  unquestionable.  As  he  opened  his  prophedc 
commission  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  531 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  c 
temporary  with  liaggai,  and  his  authority  was  eqtiallj 
effectual  in  promoting  the  building  of  the  temple. 

The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  consists  of  two  parts:  i 

Part  I.  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing 
predictions  relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  [ch.i. 
— vi.)  These  predictions  were  delivered  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reij|n  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

Part  II.  comprises  prophecies  relative  to  niorert 
events,  particularly  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  liie 
war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews,  (vii — xiv.)  Tfaese 
prophecies  were  announced  in  the  fourth  year  of  E 


L  cellen 

1  ligion 


SicTiOK  III.  —On  the  Book  of  the  Fn^het  Malacbi. 

BEFO&E    CHBin,    436— S  97. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  delivered  bi) 
predictions  while  Nehemiah  was  governor  of  Judtea,  more 
particularly  after  his  second  coming  from  the  Persiv 
court :  and  he  appears  to  have  contributed  the  weigh! 
of  his  exhortations  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  politfi 

id  the  final  reform  established  by  that  pious  and  U- 
cellent  governor.  Tl\e  ^^o^le  having  relapsed  into iirt' 
llgion,  the  piopfeet  'Naa  comwrnvoTiei  vo  ^t^j^w^-fci 
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1,  which  c 
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priests  And  people.     Hie  wriiia 
chapters,  comprise  two  prophei 

scouRSE  I.  reproves  the  Jews  for  [heir  irreverence  to  God 
their  benefactor,  and  denounces  divine  judgments  against  them. 

(ch.i.ii.) 

iscouHSE  n.  foretells  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  harbinger 

John  the  Oapttst,  to  puriff  the  sons  or  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to 

lite  the  land  with  a  cune,  unless  they  all  repented,  (ch.  iii,  iv.) 

The  book  of  Malachi  is  the  last  of  the  sacred  writings, 

which  compose  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  Is  worthy  of 

remark  that  it  concludes  with  announcing  the  subject 

ith   which    the    New  Testament  commences,  viz.  the 

ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 


Chapi 


I  VIII. 


ment,  which 
and  inspired 
in  churches. 


P3EGiDE3  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tei 
K«  universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuii 
writings,  both  by  the  Jewish  and  Chris 
there  are  several  other  writings,  partly  historical,  partly 
ethical,  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of 
the  English  Bible,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  apo< 
crypha;" — that  is,  books  not  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
to  be  divine.  These  books  arc  deservedly  rejected  by 
all  Protestants  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  because  they 
never  were  recognised  as  canonical  by  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  churches ;  because  they  contain  many  things 
which  are  fabulous  and  contradictory  to  historical  truth, 
as  well  as  to  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  and  also  because 
they  contain  passages  which  are  false,  absiiti,  B.tvii  \tv- 
credible.     These  human  productions  wet e  EitsV  e'ra<i\\«-&. 
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among  the  divinely  inspired  writingt  by  the  assembly  of 
popish  prelates  and  others,  who  were  conyened  in  yrktt 
is  called  the  council  of  Trent. 

I.  The  FIRST  BOOK  OF  EsDRAsis  only  extant  in  Gred^ 
and  is  so  called  because  the  events  related  in  it  occurred 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is  chiefly  historical, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  divine  worship. 

II.  The  SECOND  BOOK  OF  EsDRAS  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  at  present  it  is 
only  extant  in  Latin,  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  versioB]^ 
differing  very  materially  from  it,  and  having  many  inter- 
polations. The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown  ;  but  the 
allusions  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
New  Testament,  prove  it  to  be  the  composition  of  some 
Jewish  Christian.  It  abounds  with  absurd  rabbinical 
tales  and  fables. 

III.  Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or 
the  time  when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  in- 
formation. It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit 
and  his  family,  who  were  carried  into  captivity  to  Ni- 
neveh by  Shalmanezer :  but  it  contains  so  many  rabbinical 
fables  and  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  demonology,  that 
many  learned  men  consider  it  as  an  ingenious  and 
amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a  pious  temper,  and 
to  teach  the  most  important  duties.  The  simplicity  of 
its  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it  incul- 
cates, have  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  which  has  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apocryphal  writings* 

IV.  The  BOOK  OP  Judith  professes  to  relate  the 
defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  through  the  instm- 
mentally  of  their  countrywoman  Judith,  whose  genealogy 
is  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter;  but  so  many  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  chronological  difficulties  attend 
this  book,  that  the  most  eminent  critics  have  considered 
it  rather  as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  real  history.    The 
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Bftthor  IS  utterly  unknown.  This  book  was  originally 
■ritten  in  ChalUee,  antl  translated  into  Latin. 
r  V.  "  Thk  rest  of  the  chapteks  op  the  book  o^ 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in 
the  Chaldee,"  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  whence 
they  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Italic  or  old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Jerome.  Being  there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book, 
they  passed  without  censure,  but  were  rejected  by 
Jerome  in  his  version,  because  he  confined  himself  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these  chapters  never  were 
extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They  are  evidently 
the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are  considered 
both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  as  a  work  of  pure  fiction, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  of  Esther  by 
way  of  embellishment. 

VI.  "The  Wisdom  op  Solomon"  ia  commonly  as- 
cribed to  that  Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  the 
author  imitated  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  or 
because  he  sometimes  speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to 
recommend  his  moral  precepts.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Solomon  was  not  the  author,  for  it  was  never  extant 
in  Hebrew,  nor  received  into  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is 
the  style  like  that  of  Solomon.  This  book  has  always 
been  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  for  the  admirable 
moral  tendency  of  its  precepts.  It  consists  of  two  parts ; 
the  first  contains  a  description  or  encomium  of  wisdom. 
(ch.  i — X.)  The  second  part,  comprising  the  rest  of  the 
book,  treats  on  a  variety  of  topics,  widely  differing  from 
the  subject  of  the  first;  viz.  reflections  on  the  history 
and  conduct  of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeyings 

md  their  subsequent  proneness    to      i 
Blatry.  | 

!■  VII.  Although  the  "Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  or    I 
'  or  EccLEsiASTicue,  has  sometimes  been  con-' 
3  the  production  of  Solomon,  yel  l\\e  sV^Xft  ani. 
T  iaternai  evidences  prove  that  it  cou\i  tiqV  ■^os'i*^'? 
X  3 
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have  been  written  by  the  Hebrew  monarcli.  Respect- 
ing the  author  of  Eccleaiasticus  we  have  no  informaLioa 
beyontl  what  this  book  itsell'  im[)arte;  viz.  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge-  This 
man,  being  deeply  conversant  with  the  Old  Tesiameot, 
and  having  collected  many  things  from  the  prophets, 
blended  them,  as  well  as  the  sentences  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  work  of  instruction  that  luiglit 
be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This  book  was  written  b 
Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chalditic  dialect  then  in  uw 
in  Judeea,  and  was  translated  by  his  grandson  into  Greek, 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  ignorant 
of  thelanguage  of  Judtea.  The  translator  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  son  of  Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
father, the  author.  The  book  was  probably  writHB 
about  the  year  232  B.C.,  when  the  author  might  be 
seventy  years  of  age;  and  it  was  translated  about  sixty 
years  after. 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  eateem 
in  the  Western  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic service  by  the  venerable  reformers  and  compilers  of 
our  national  liturgy.  It  commences  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  :  this  is  followed  by  numerous 
moral  sentences  or  maxims,  arranged  in  a  less  desultory 
manner  than  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  far  as  the  fort^- 
fourth  chapter,  at  which  the  author  begins  his  eulogy  of 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  celebrated  men  among  the 
Jews,  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter.  And  the  book 
concludes  with  a  prayer. 

VIII.  It  is  alike  uncertain  by  whom,  or  in  what  lao- 
guage,  the  Book  of  Baruch  was  written  ;  and  whether 
it  contains  any  matters  historically  true,  or  whether  the 
whole  is  a  fiction.  The  principal  subject  of  tlie  boot  i* 
an  epistle,  pretended  to  Xie  6ei\V  ^l■3  i(Av(i\aki,TO  and  thv 
captive  Jewe  in  Babj^on,  Vu  \\\c«  NiicCMsmvii  ^■^&i&  Wi. 
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Jerusalem.     The  last  chapter  containB  an  epistle  which 
fiilsely  bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah. 

IX.  "  The  sosiq  op  the  three  children  "  is  placed 
in  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel,  aud  also  in  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter,  it  does  not 
to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  although  It  has 
always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  its  sentir 
was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it  was  recog- 
nised by  the  council  of  Trent. 

X.  The  history  of  Susanna  is  evidently  the 
of  some  Hellenistic  Jew;  and  in  the  Vulgate  veri 
forms  the   thirteenth    chapter  of  the   book  of  Danid, 
Some  modern  critics  consider  it  to  be  both  spurious  and 
fabulous. 

XI.  "The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and 
THE  Dragon"  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  church  ; 
it  is  not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee 
language.  Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of 
The  Fable  of  Bdl  and  the  Dragon  ;  nor  has  it  obtained 
more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  the  Uomish 
clergy  present  at  the  council  of  Trent,  who  determined 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tlie  desiga 
of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to 
eiah  the  true  God;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the 
illtision  of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the 
worship  of  animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that 
country. 

Xn.  "The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah, 
when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not 
unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  have 
been  composed,  was  never  recognised  as  canonical.  It 
is  rejected  as  spurious  even  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  thus  deno- 
-"ininsted,  because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant 
'  -8  of  Judas  AfaccabEcus  and  his  brellvTen  ■.  W^-j  ^t' 
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both  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the  Romiih 
church. 

!•  The  FIRST  3oai(  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews* 
i^om  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochns  Epiphanei 
to  the  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty-firor 
years.  It  was  originally  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldsie 
language)  and  was  most  probably  composed  in  the  time  of 
^ohn  Hyrcanusy  when  the  mwm  of  the  Maccabees  were 
terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  himself,  or  by  some  per- 
sons employed  by  him.  £!rom  the  Syro-Chaldaic  it  was 
translated  into  Greek>  and  thence  into  Iditin.  Our  En- 
glish version  is  made  from  the  Greek,  The  first  book  of 
Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable  historical  monument. 

2.  The  SECOND  book  of  Maccabees  is  very  inferior  to 
the  preceding,  and  consists  of  several  pieces  compiled  by 
an  unknown  author;  it  must  therefore  be  read  with  greit 
caution.  It  contains  the  history  of  about  fifteen  yean, 
from  the  execution  of  the  commission  of  Heliodoms,  who 
was  sent  by  Seleucus  to. bring  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828  to 
3843.  Two  antient  translations  of  this  book  are  extant, 
one  in  Syriac,  the  other  in  Latin  :  the  version  in  ov 
Sibles  was  executed  from  the  Greeks 


BOOK  II.  — ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 


The  word  ETArrEAlON  (Ejiangelion),  which  we  t 
late  Gospel,  among  Greek  profane  writers  signifies  any 
good  liUinga*,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  our  English 
word  Gospel,  which  is  derived  from  the  Saxoa  words 
job,  God  or  good,  and  ppel,  loord  or  tiding,  and  denotes 
God's  word  or  good  tidings.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  actual  coming 
6f  t.he  Messiah,  and  19  even  opposed  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  Christ.  (Matt.  xi.  S.  Rom.  i.  1,  2.)  Hence 
ecclesiastical  writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels  to 
the  lives  of  Christ  —  that  is,  to  those  sacred  liistories 
ID  which  are  recorded  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people,"  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  widi 
all  its  joyful  circumstances;  and  hence  the  authors  of 
those  histories  have  acquired  the  title  of  evangelists. 
Besides  this  general  title,  the  sacred  writers  use  the  term 
Gospel,  with  a  variety  of  epithets,  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents.  See  instances  in  Eph.  i.  13.  vi.  15. 
Eom.i.  1.  3.  and  2  Cor.  v.  19. 

The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are 
four  in  number ;  and  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  four,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired  writings  of 
the  evangelists.  And  it  is  a  considerable  advantage, 
that  a  history,  of  such  importance  as  that  of  Jesue  Ctitvtt, 

•  i^iDin  tti  (en)  good,  and  ayyiXia  ^angelia)  a  roeMaSp  oi  -qKwv^. 
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has  beeo  recorded  by  tlie  pens  of  separate  nnd  ind. 
pendent  writers;  for  by  the  contradictions,  whether  red 
or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these  accounts  (bat 
which  admit  of  easy  solution  by  any  attentive  reader)) 
they  have  incontestably  proved  that  they  did  not  write 
with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous  narrative  on  maakindi 
And  in  all  matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or 
historical!  there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between 
them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 


SiOTioH  II On  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Matthew, 

Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  sod  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father 
of  James  mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of 
Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  wbal 
tribe  of  the  people  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed- 
Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  was  a  publican 
or  tax-gatlierer  under  the  Romans,  and  collected  the 
customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Caper- 
naum, a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  aba 
received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employed  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom," 
Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and 
works,  thus  conferring  upon  him  the  honourable  office  of 
an  apostle.  From  that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus 
Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his  person,  a  spectator 
of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his  dis- 
courses, a  witness  of  his  miracles,  and  an  evidence  of 
his  resurrection.  After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Matthew 
continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other  apostles,  and  with 
them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  endued  with  llie  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  Jong  he  remained  in  Judtca 
after  that  event,  or  where  he  died,  we  have  no  authentic 
accounts-  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first 
of  all  the  evangeUslH,  X-Vvom^V  «.  co'w.iderable  difference 
of  opinion  exisis  aa  \o  l\ve  \&\i^via'j,e  \w -sVv^  t 
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time  when  his  Gospel  was  composeil.  Some  critics  think 
that  its  original  language  was  Hebrew;  others,  Greek; 
while  a  third  class  decide  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  and  Greek 
original.  The  reasons  on  which  these  several  opinions 
are  founded  are  detailed  in  the  author's  larger  Introduc- 
tion, and  do  not  admit  of  abridgment ;  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that,  which  determines  that  Matthew  wrote  a 
Hebrew  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew  Christians,  about  the 
year  .S7,  and  afterwards  a  Greek  Gospel  about  the  year 
61.  The  present  Greek  Gospd  has  every  internal  mark 
of  being  an  original  writing:  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  not  only 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  (a  sect  con- 
temporary with  St.  John),  as  to  lose  all  its  authority  in 
the  church.  The  authenticity  of  his  Gospel  was  never 
doubted. 

The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  in  testifying  that 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judsa  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  while  the  church  consisted  wholly  of  the  cir- 
cumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  believers, 
but  principally  Jewish  ;  and,  that  he  wrote  it  primarily 
for  their  use,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who  believed, 
and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have,  besides 
bistoricel  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the  book 
itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation  ;  and 
every  unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  that  might  in 
any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew- 
consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  treats  on  tbelnfancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  (ch.  i.ii.) 

Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John 

the   Baptist   and  of  Je^^us  Christ,   preparatory   to   our 

Saviour's   commencing    his   public   ministry,  (ch,  iii.iv. 

1-11.) 

Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  ani  Act\oT\so?  0.w\%\. 
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in  Galilee,  by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  dw 
Messiah,  (ch.  iv.  12*— -xx.  K.) 

Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactiona  relatiTe  to  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  (ch«  xx«  17*— xxfiii.) 


■••»■ 


SxcTiov  III.  — On  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Mark. 

This  eyangelisty  whose  Hebrew  name  was  John,  wa| 
nephew  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10.)*  and  the  son  of  Marj, 
a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem^  at  whose  house  the  apostles 
and  first  Christians  often  assembled.  (Acts  xii«  1S2.)  He 
is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Juda&a  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  coantrics. 
The  consent  of  antiquity  attests  that  he  wrote  his  Gos* 
pel  in  Greek,  under  the  inspection  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
at  Rome,  and  between  the  year  60  and  6S.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts ;  via(. 

Part  I.  The  Transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
to  his  entering  on  the  more  public  part  of  his  Ministry, 
(ch.i.  1—13.) 

Part  II.  The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Pdsi- 
over.  (ch.i.  14.  —  x.) 

Part  III.  The  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  (ch.xi — xiv.) 


SscTioK  IV.  —  On  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Luke. 

Saint  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and 
in  his  youth  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  was  for  the  most  part  the 
companion  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  as  no  antient  writer 
has  mentioned  his  suffering  martyrdom,  it  is  probable 
that  he  died  a  nalurai  de^itK.  The  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  hisGos^eV  aa^o^  \)[i^  KsX&^S."^^  Vzi^^sfi^ 
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were  never  doubted.  Tlie  Gospel  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  63  or  6*  :  it  was  written  for  Gen- 
tile Christiana,  and  the  events  which  he  has  recorded  are 
classed,  ai'ter  the  manner  of  some  antient  profane  writers, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  chronological  order,  as 
St.  Matthew  has  related  them.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
may  be  divided  into  Rve  classes  or  sections;  viz. 

Class  I,  contains  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances  that  preceded,  at- 
tended, and  followed  it.  (di.  i.  ii.  1 — 4-0.) 

Class  II.  comprises  the  particulars  relative  to  our 
Saviour's  infancy  and  youth,  (ch.  ii.  41 — 52.) 

Class  III.  includes  the  preaching  of  John,  and  the  bap' 
tism  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  genealogy  is  annexed,  (ch.  iii.) 

Class  IV.  comprehends  the  discourses,  miracles,  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  niini»> 
try.  (ch.  iv — ix.  50.)  This  appears  evident ;  for,  after 
St.  Luke  had  related  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
{ch.  iv.  1 — 13-),  he  immediately  adds,  that  Christ  returned 
to  Galilee  (l*.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.),  Caper- 
naum (31.),  and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (v.  1.) ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  trans- 
actions in  Galilee. 

Class  V,  begins  with  chap.  ix.  SI.,  and  contains  aB 
account  of  our  Saviour's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Co»> 
Bequently,  this  class  comprises  every  thing  relative  tO 
his  passion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  (ix> 
51—62.  X— sxiv.) 


—  On  the  Gosp»l  by  Sajnl  John. 


I 
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Saint  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the 
Ka  of  Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the 
elder.  Hia  mother's  name  was  Salome.  He  via*  e.\s\\- 
nently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard  ani  <;oi\¥ii«a'ia\ 
T  6 
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and  waB,  on  various  occasioos,  admitted  to  free  and  id- 
tinoate  iacercourse  with  him,  go  that  he  was  cbaractenaed 
as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  ( John  xiii,  S3.) 
Hence  we  find  him  present  at  several  scenes,  to  wliich 
most  of  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  He  died 
a  natural  death  ahout  the  year  100.  He  wrote  his  Gospd 
in  Greek,  most  probably  about  the  year  97  :  it  has  been 
universally  received  as  genuine :  indeed,  besides  the  un- 
interrupted  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  circum- 
stantiality of  its  details  prove  that  his  boolc  was  written 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  it  records. 

The  general  design  of  Saint  John,  in  common  with  ibe 
rest  of  the  evangelists,  is,  as  he  himself  assures  usi  to  prove 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  be. 
lieving  we  may  have  life  through  his  name.  (xx.  31-) 
But,  besides  this,  we  are  informed  b}-  antient  writer!. 
that  there  were  two  especial  motives  that  induced  Saint 
John  to  compose  his  Gospel.  One  was,  to  supply  those 
important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  the  other  motive  mt, 
that  he  might  refute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  ibt 
Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Cbrialiu 
doctrine.  Of  the  Nicolaitans  nothing  certain  is  koowDi 
but,  concerning  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthians,  the  fbUoir' 
ing  particulars  (taken  from  the  author's  larger  Introdu^ 
tion)  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  underitaikd 
the  design  of  the  evangelist  in  composing  his  GospeU 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  clM 
of  the  first  century ;  having  studied  literature  and  phb 
losophy  at  Alexandria,  he  attempted  at  length  to  fomi 
new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  bjl 
monstrous  combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  O^ 
with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  GnDCtiOt 
From  the  latter  he  borrowed  their  Pleroma  or  fulll«|r 
their  JEom  or  spirits,  their  Oemiurgus  or  creator  oTlte 
visible  world,  &c.  SlM  «o  modi&ed  and  tempered  tbM 
fictions  as  to  gi\e  fliem  an  om  oS  Wiivswi,  "wVv^  vest. 
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have  considerably  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy. 
He  taught,  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly  unknown 
before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a  remote 
heaven  called  nAHPOMA  {Plerama)  with  the  chief  spirits 
or  xons — That  this  supreme  God  first  generated  an  onli/ 
begotten  son,  MONOrENHS  (Monogenes),  who  again  begat 
the  WORD,  Aoros  {Logos),  which  was  inferior  to  the  first- 
born—That Christ  was  a  still  lower  eeon,  though  far 
superior  to  some  others — That  there  were  two  higher 
feons  distinct  from  Christ ;  one  called  ZHH  {Zoe),  or  life, 
and  the  other  *n2  [Phos),  or  the  light— That  from  the 
teons  again  proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  par- 
ticularly one  Demiurgus,  who  created  this  visible  world 
out  of  eternal  matter — That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant 
of  the  supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  eeons, 
which  were  wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the 
peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent 
Moses  to  them,  whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  ob- 
ligation— That  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  of  the  most  illus- 
trious sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  —  That  the  ,^on  Christ  descended  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptised,  revealed  to  him 
the  unknown  Father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles 
—  That  the  ^on  light  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
game  manner,  and  therefore  that  John  wasinsomerespectu 
preferable  to  Christ  —  That  Jesus,  after  his  union  with 
Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by 
the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  cap- 
tive and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  en  high,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of 
an  ignominious  death  —  That  Christ  will  one  day  return 
upon  earth,  and  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during 
,  ybich  his  disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual 
.lights. 
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Bearing  these  dogmas  iq  mind,  we  shall  find  that  SainI 
John's  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  opposition  td 
those  of  Oerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

Part  II.  delivers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines  in  an 
historical  manner,  (i.  19.  xx.  29.) 

Part  III.  is  a  conclusion  or  appendix,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  design  in 
writing  his  Gospel,  (xx.  30,  31.  xxi.) 


I 
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Section  VI.  -»  On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the 
fiflh  and  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  connects  the  Gospels  with  the  Epistles;  being 
an  useful  postscript  to  die  former,  and  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  latter.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  evident,  both  from  the  introduc- 
tion, and  from  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  early 
Christians.  The  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  both  inscribed  to  Theophilus:  and  in  die 
very  first  verse  of  the  Acts  there  is  a  reference  made  to 
his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  "  the  former  Treatise,''  On 
this  account  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in 
one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  From  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  1^ 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  63,  all  the  Christian  Fathers  bear 
unanimous  testimony. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusa\em  ^tom  \.\v^  lime  of  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension to  the  first  3eYf'\sVv^^T&^^\i\l\w\»V^*'v~^\\A 
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-  ~r  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  tlie  Discipli 

^^pagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans  — 

^  nversion   of   St.  Paul,  and    the   foundation    of  a 

-«an  church  at  Antioch.  (ch.  viii.  5. — xii.) 

X>.  *■  **-T  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote 

;^^'*les,  by  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  separ- 

^^i  by  Paul  and  bis  associates,  among  whom  was  Luke 

^ftelf  during  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  labours,    {ch.  xiii 

■'^Xviii.) 

The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence  of' 

^e^^l^  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religions 

'^'x!™  *8  learn  from  this  book,   that  the  Gospel  was  not 

Idebted  for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud;  but  it  was 
ioUy  ihe  result  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  of 
e  excellence  aud  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which 
contains.  The  genera!  and  particular  doctrineS)  com- 
ised  in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles,  are  perfectly  in 
unison  with  the  glorious  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospels, 
and  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  Epistles  ;  and  are  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  the  evU 
dences  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine,  in  their 
appeals  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  the  various  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  wisely  adapted  to  every  class  of  persons, 
that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot 
be  reasonably  disputed. 

In  perusing  this  very    Interesting   portion    of  sacred 
history,  it  will  be  desirable   constantly  to  refer  to  the 
J_  accompanying  map  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles,  pat* 
■iicularly  tliose  of  Saint  Paul. 
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SicnoB  I, —  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Apostle  Paul NMOrerf 

Epinolary  Writings  of  tlie  New  Testameii 

I.  A  Brief  Account  of  Saint  Paul. 

Saul,  also  called  Paui.,  (by  which  name  this  il 
trious  apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  ani 
Romans,)  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  desceadsot 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Denjamia,  and 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  distinguished  hononr 
and  privilege,  which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  hit 
ancestors  for  services  rendered  to  the  commontreBllb 
during  the  wars.  His  father  was  a  Pharisee,  and  he 
himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of  that 
sect ;  but  he  was  also  early  initiated  into  Greek  literature 
at  Tarsus  :  and  his  parents  completed  his  educatian  hj 
having  him  taught  the  art  of  tent-making,  in  coofonnitf 
with  the  custom  of  the  Jews  at  that  tirae.  It  i^pean 
from  Acts  xxiii.  16—22.  and  Rom.  xvi.  7.  1 1. 21.  thai  hii 
sister's  son  and  some  others  of  his  relations  were  Cbm- 
tians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gospel  before  his  coniei- 
sion  ;  but  Saul  himself  was  an  inveterale  enemv  of  the 
Christian  name  and  faith,  untd  his  conversion  in  A.a.33i 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  going  irllh 
letters  of  commission  from  the  high-priest  and  elden,  ot 
sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Damascoii 
empowering  him  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  any  ChristiiOli 
whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might  find  there. 

Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holj 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.) ;  awl 
during  his  residence  \ti  \.\vat    comW.i-j  V^  -i 
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^tructeJ,  as  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  divine  reve- 
I  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
i  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  Three  yean 
'  his  conversion,  lie  returned  to  Damascus,  a.d.  SS 
,  i.  18.),  and  boldly  preached  the  Gospe!  to  the 
I,  who  rejecting  his  testimony,  as  an  apostate,  con- 
^ired  to  kill  him ;  but  the  plot  being  communicated  to 
Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night,  and 
vent  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his  coo- 
version.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Ciiris- 
tians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  disciple. 
He  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days,  during 
which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
i  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him; 
"  Ivkich  xuhen  the  brethren  knew,  thei/  brought  kim  dovin  to 
Casarea  Pkilippi,  and  sent  him  forth  lo  Tarsus,"  (Acts  ix. 
28—30.) 

From  that  time  (a.d.  39)  to  the  year  58,  the  apostle 

preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 

in  Greece  with  great  energy  and  success  ;    hut,  being 

rescued  from  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  Jews  who  would 

have  put  him  to  death  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  xxii,),  he 

was  sent  to  Cassarea  by  the  tribune  Lysias,  who  directed 

the    Jewish    council    lo  accuse   him    before  Felix    the 

Roman  procurator.     By  this  officer  he  was  detained  in 

prison  two  years ;  and,    his  cause    being    heard  before 

I  -Featus  the  successor  of  Felix,  the  uposlle  appealed  to 

Kt&e  imperial  tribunal,  and  was  r^ent  to  Home.  (Actsxxtr 

P^xxviii.)  A.b.60.     Here   he  was    confined  two    years, 

B*om  A.D. 61  to  63.     As  Saint  Luke  has  not  continued 

E'JSaint  Paul's  history  beyond  his   first  imprisonment   at 

VStome,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  his  subsequent 

■Iffavels  and  labours  from  the  spring  of  a.d.  63,  when  he 

VWas  released,  to  the  time  of  his    martyrdom.     This  is 

Knid  to  have  taken  place  by  decapitation,  June  2F).  a.d. 

Bfi6,  at  Aquie  Salvia;,  three  miles  from  Rome.     Fourteen 

ntpislles  are  extant  hearing  the 
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^  i^ostle  of  Jesus  Christ/'  whose  life  and  labours  hats 
justly  been  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

U.  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Epistolary  Writings  tf 
the  New  Testament. 

The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  Tarious  Christia 
communities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  aposda 
Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  form  the  second  prindpd 
division  of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  adrafr 
dantly  confirm  all  the  material  facts  related  in  tiie 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred  to  in 
them,  as  grounded  upon  the  undoubted  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  speedy  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epistles, 
written  to  the  churches  already  planted ;  and  the  mira- 
culous gifts,  with  which  the  apostles  were  endued,  are 
often  appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  their  divine  mission. 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  by  oar 
Saviour  himself,  and  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it 
is  evident  to  any  person  who  attentively  studies  the 
Epistles,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  addressed  to  particular 
Christian  societies  or  persons,  in  order  to  explain  and 
apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to  confute  some  growing 
errors,  to  compose  differences  and  schisms,  to  reform 
abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  the  Christians  to  ho- 
liness, and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  have  already 
shown)  under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly 
been  received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  productions 
of  inspired  writers,  it  consequently  follows,  (notwith- 
standing some  writers  have  insinuated  that  they  are  not 
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of  equal  authority  with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would 
reject  them  altogether,)  that  what  the  apostles  have 
delivered  in  these  Epistles,  as  necessary  to  be  believed  or 
done  by  Christians,  must  be  as  necessary  to  be  believed 
and  practised,  in  order  to  salvation,  as  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recorded 
in  the  Gospels;  because,  in  writing  these  Epistles,  the 
Bacred  penmen  were  the  servants,  apoGiies,  ambassadors, 
and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will,  the 
mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself. 
On  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth 
contained  in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  ihc 
Epistles  have  by  some  divines  been  termed  the  doc* 
TRiNAL  BOOKS  of  the  Ncw  Testament. 

The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into 
two  classes ;  viz.  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  seven  Catholic  or  general  Epistles,  written  by 
the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude:  the  reason 
of  this  appellation  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  Sect.!. 
pp.  442,  443.  infrh. 

The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written,  is, 
JiTst,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute 
the  erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  or 
among  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
which  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  written ;  and,  jff- 
condl^,  to  recommend  the  observance  of  those  duties 
which  would  be  necessary,  and  of  absolute  importance 
to  the  Christian  church  in  every  age,  consideration  being 
chiefly  given  to  those  particular  graces  or  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character,  which  the  disputes  that  occasioned 
the  Epistles  might  tempt  them  to  neglect. 

The  observations  on  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  in  pp.203 — 206.,  will  be  found  useful  in  stu- 
dying the  Epistles.    A  Table  of  the  times,  when  they 
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were   moat  probably   composed,   will  be  found   in  ihe 
Appendix,  No.  11. 


SxciiDH  1 1.  —  On  tlie  Epistle  to 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  seveoth  In  oidef 
of  time,  is  placed  first  of  all  ihe  apostolical  letter^ 
either  from  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  Ac 
mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  longest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  all  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Varioiu 
years  have  been  assigned  for  its  date  :  but  the  toM 
probable  is  that,  which  refers  this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57, 
or  the  beginning  of  58 ;  at  which  time  Saint  Paul  was  S 
Corinth. 

Christianity  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  fiflt 
planted  at  Rome  by  some  of  those  "  strangers  of  ROOK^ 
Jews,  and  proselytes,"  (Acta  i!.  10.)  who  heard  Prttf 
preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem  on  the  iaja 
Pentecost. 

The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  be  cmiI)' 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint 
Paul,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  tif 
cumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquila  mi 
Friscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  bed 
expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Ac* 
xviii.  2.),  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  to 
might  impart  some  spiritual  gif^;  but,  being  preventM 
from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his  jonroQ 
into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunitj  ll* 
presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Phecbe  » 
Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  Finding,  however,  tW 
the  church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens  who  W 
embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who,  with  otUf 
remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  MesMi^t 
and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from  ih 
Gentile  con\etl&  c\b\«ivq%  ei^A  ■^^s'Ae^es  wiili  ^ 
Hebrew   Chii&tiana  I^NsVitV  dii\nx'i.  ^itX'aSMi 
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refused  to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  cir- 
cumcised), lie  wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  lliese  dif- 
ferences, and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Christians  against  the  insinuations  of  false  teachers; 
being  apprehensive  lest  liis  involuntary  absence  from 
Rome  should  be  turned  by  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Gospel. 

Tliis  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.t.l— 18.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle 
concerningjustification.  (i.  16 — 32.  li — xi.) 

The  apoalle's  dedgn  in  tliit  portion  of  his  cpislJc  is,  [o  show  thai  alt 
men  are  obaoiious  to  diiine  condemnation, — not  only  the  Gentiles  who 
TioUted  the  law  af  Mlure,  but  also  the  Jews  who  transgressed  the  law 
which  liad  heon  given  to  them  by  God :  consequcntty,  that  no  one  is 
righteous  in  tiie  sight  of  God  through  tlie  worlts  of  ihc  law,  whether 
that  of  nature  or  the  law  of  Mose^  and  that  no  one  can  obtain  remis- 
sion of  sins  or  eternal  salvation  ;  but  tljat  the  only  w*i  by  which 
these  blessings  can  be  obtoined,  is  faith  in  Jesus  Clirjit,  which  way 
Cod  has  prepared  not  merely  for  the  Jews,  but  also  for  the  uhale 
human  race. 

Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  [tactical  Part 
of  the  Epistle  (ch.  xii — xv.  1 — 14-),  in  which  the  apostle 
exhorts  Christian  believers  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
God,  and  how  they  should  demean  themselves  to  one 
another. 

Paht  IV.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  ex- 
cuses himself,  partly  for  his  holdness  in  thus  writing  to 
the  Romans  (sv,  H — 21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hi- 
therto come  to  them  (22.),  but  promises  to  visit  them, 
recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  (23 — 33.) ;  and 
sends  various  salutations  to  the  brethren  at  Rome,  (xvi.) 

In  perusing  ihis  Epistle,  it  will  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  eleven  first  chapters,  at  once,  uninterrupt- 
edly ;  as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative 
part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent 
upon,  the  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.    Further, 
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in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  we  must  enter  inb 
the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times,  and  endeavour  ti 
realise  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion  from  tbe 
Gentiles,  hia  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his  re- 
lation to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  lav, 
pompous  worship,  circumcision,  &c.  as  if  tlie  Jews  « 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the 
favour  of  God. 


SiCTlOM  III.  —  On  the  First  Episdo  to  die  Coiinthlaos. 

This  Epialle  was  written,  not  at  Philippi,  as  the  Gredc 
subscription  imports,  but  from  Ephesua,  as  is  evident 
from  xvi,  8.,  and  about  the  year  57  ;  its  genuineness  •« 
never  disputed. 

Cliristianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months,  be- 
tween the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  conaisied 
partly  of  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of 
the  latter ;  whence  the  apostle  had  to  combat,  BOmeiime* 
with  Jewish  superstition,  and  sometimes  with  Heatbea 
licentiousness.  On  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Conntli, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Apollos,  "  an  eloquent  raaoj  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  who  preached  the  Goepd 
with  great  success.  (Acta  xviii.  2* — 28.)  Aquila  and 
Sosthenes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this  churclk 
(xviii.  3.;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  Saint  Pad 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  iheitt> 
trusion  of  false  teachers,  who  made  great  pretenstoMt^ 
eloquence,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  their  Chriativ 
liberty,  and  thus  undermined  his  influence,  and 
credit  of  bis  ministry.  Hence  two  parties  were  forwa^' 
one  of  which  contended  strenuously  for  the  observaadt' 
of  Jewish  ceremouies,  while  the  other,  misinterpretiiff' 
the  true  natute  of  CUi'\&via.nU\ii&n^,  Indulged  in  t^ceiut 
which  were  coBUaty  lo  \N\e  ie»^  swA  v^vml  t&  ^» 
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e  party  boasted  that  they  were  the  followerr 
f  Paul;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followerB  of 
mollos.  To  correct  these  and  other  abuses,  and  also 
i  queries  which  the  Cbristians  at  Corinth 
bd  proposed  to  the  Apostle,  was  the  design  of  thii 

!,  which  divides  itself  into  three  parts;  viz. 

'  Part  L  The  Introduction  (cb.  i.  1— 9.).  ">  which  Saint 

I*  Paul  expresses  his  Batisfaction  at  all  the  good  he  knew 

'  of  tbem,  particularly  at  their  having  received  the  gifts  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel. 

Part  II.  contains  the  Treatise  or  Discussion  of  various 
particulars,  adapted  to  the  stale  of  the  Corinthian  church  ; 
which  may  be  commodiuusly  arranged  into  two  sections. 

SscT.  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions,  ubuiCB,  : 
factiona,  which  dlsgrDced  the  church,  (i.  to,  vi.  1 — 20.) 

Sect,  e,  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Corin«.  J 
tbian  church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (.vii — xv.) 

Paet  III.  contains  the  conclusion,  comprising  direc-., 
tions  relative  to  the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jem-  \ 
ealeni,  promises  that  the  apostle  would  shortly  v 


and  salutations   1 
Corinth.  {\^ 


i  members   of  the  church  at  1 


Section  IV.  - 


lOiiJ  EpIsUo 


.0  the  Coriiilbians. 


This  Epistle  was  written  from  Macedonia,  most  pro-' 
bably  from  Philippi,  and  within  a  year  after  the  preceding 
Epistle,  that  is,  early  in  the  year  58  :  its  genuineness  was 
never  doubted.  Compelled  to  vindicate  his  apostolic 
character,  Saint  Paul  here  furnishes  us  with  many  inter- 
t  esting  details  respecting  his  personal  history  and  suffer- 
KingB  for  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ.  He  commends 
the  faithful  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  for  thei- 
ibedience  to  his  injunctions  contained  in  his  former 
Spittle,  and  particularly  for  excommunicating  an  incea- 
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tuous  person;  and  excites  them  to  finish  their  coolii- 
butions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judsea.  ^l. 

This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1,  2.) 
Part  II.  St.  PauFs  Apologetic  Discourse,  in  which, 

1 .  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false  teacher 
and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  integrity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministry;  and  that  he  acted  not  from  wofkflj 
interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and  a  tender  concern  (or 
their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 34.  ii — vii.) 

2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  thdr  poor 
brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  ix.) 

5.  He  resumes  his.apology ;  justifying  himself  from  the  charges 
and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  followers ;  in  order 
to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and  to  re-establbh  himself 
and  his  authority,  (x — ^xiii.  10.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 


SECTxoif  V.  —  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  among  whom  Christianity 
had  been  planted  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  was  most  pro- 
bably written  from  Corinth  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  52  or  early  in  53.     The  apostle*s  design  in  writmg 
it  was,  first,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and  autho- 
rity, and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  in  opposition  to  the 
erroneous  tenets  of  a  judaising  teacher;  and,  secondly, 
to  confirm  the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  important  point  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone ;  to  expose  the  errors  which  had 
been  disseminated  among   them,  by  demonstrating  to 
them  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
law  ;  and  to  revive  those  principles  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  taught  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to 
them. 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of 
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Uguage,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  Saint  Paul's  skill  1 
(^inducting  an  argument.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  via.  I 
Part  I.  Tlie  IntroductioD.  (ch.  i.  1—5.) 
Part  II.  The  Treatise  or  Discussion  of  the  Bubjects  I 
bich  had  occasioned  this  Epistle:  in  which  the  apostle 
|8t  vindicates  his  doctrine  and  authority  (ch.  i.  6 — 2t. 
);  and  then  disputes  against  tlie  advocates  for  circum- 
lioQ  (iii. — V.  9.)  and  gives  the  Galatian  Cliristians  various  | 
Kructions  for  their  conduct,  (v.  10 — 26.  vi.  1 — 10.) 
Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  which  in  a  summary  of  the  J 
pica  discussed  in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an  apos- 
Kc  benediction,  (vi.  11— IS.) 


SiCTiON  VI.  —  On  the  Epistle  lo  the  EphesUns. 

£phesus  wag  the  metropolis  of  the  proconsular  Asia, 
oastinguished  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  there 
erected,  as  well  as  for  the  acconiplishmenta,  luxur}',  and 
lasciviousness  of  its  inhabitants.  Christianity  was  first 
planted  here,  about  A.  d.  54',  by  Saint  ^aul ;  who  wrote 
this  Epistle  (the  genuineness  of  which  is  undisputed) 
about  the  year  61,  during  the  early  part  of  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  In  this  animated  epistle  he  shows  the 
grand  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorts  his  converts 
against  those  evil  practices  and  customs  to  which  they 
had  been  addicted  when  Heathens  (ch.i, — iii.),  and  which, 
as  believers  in  Christ,  they  had  renounced.  He  then  urges 
them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their  profession,  in 
the  faithful  discharge  both  of  the  general  and  common 
duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special  duties  of  particular 
relations  (iv.  v.  I — 9-),  and  encourages  them  to  war  the 
spiritual  warfare,  and  concludes  with  his  apostolic  bene- 

ttion.  (vi.  10— 2-t.) 
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Section  VII.  —  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippiaiis. 

This  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Philippians  towirdi 
the  close  of  Su  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome^ 
about  the  end  of  the  year  62,  or  early  in  6& :  iu  genaine- 
ness  was  nev.er  questioned.  Its  scope  is  to  confirm  them 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  (ch.  i.  1 — 20.),  and  to  enconrsfS 
them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their  holy  profeisioB. 
(i.  21 — 30.  ii.)  He  then  cautions  them  against  those 
judaising  teachers  who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and 
strife  (iii.  iv.  1.) ;  and  concludes  with  various  exhortatioos, 
at  the  same  time  testifying  his  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  Christian  bounty  to  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
(iv.  2—23.) 


Section  VII  I.  —  On  the  Eputle  to  the  Colossians. 

Tliis  Epistle  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  that  they  ought  to  be  read  to- 
gether, in  order  to  be  fully  understood.  It  is  not  known 
by  whom  Chris^nity  was  first  planted  at  Colossae :  from 
internal  evidenOT^we  are  enabled  to  refer  its  date  to  the 
year  62.  No  doubt  was  ever  entertained  respecting  its 
genuineness. 

The  scope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is»  Jird^  to 
show,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  some  judaising 
teachers,  that  all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded 
on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  all  complete  ful- 
ness, perfections,  and  sufficiency,  are  centered;  (cb.i. ii. 
1 — 7«);  secondly,  to  caution  the  Colossians  against  the 
insinuations  of  judaising  teachers,  and  also  against  phi- 
losophical speculations  and  deceits,  and  human  traditions, 
as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our  sal- 
vation (ii.  8 — 23.) ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the 
most  persuasive  aT^\ircv^tv\.a,  \.o  «^  \«ck^^\  ^^sjjji  conduct 
worthy  of  tWit  saexed  c\v«c^^\.^x*     ^\\*\n*\— ^>\  '^^ 
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Epistle  concludes  with  mattera  chiefly  of  a  private  na- 
ture, except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in  the  church 
of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  that  of  Colosfiie.     (iv.  7— la) 

The  Epistle /rom  Laodicea,  mentioned  in  ch.  iv.  16., 
which  some  have  supposed  to  have  heen  an  epistle  lo  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  was  most  probably  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians ;  Laodicea  being  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church. 


y  IX.  —  On  the  Fust  Epistle  to  the  Tbesnaloiiiani. 


k 

p'  itiessalonica  was  a  large  and  populous  city  and  sea- 
port of  Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  Romans  divided  that  country 
after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  ^milius.  Besides  being 
the  seat  of  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  Tliessalonica 
was  commodiously  situated  for  commerce,  which  was 
curried  on  by  its  inhabitants  to  a  considerable  extent :  the 
Jews  were  very  numerous  here.  Christianity  was  first 
plant  d  he  by  S  Paul,  A.  d.  50.  The  first  Epistle  to 
the  Th  al  a  w  s  the  earliest  of  all  that  apostle's 
writing  da  referred    to  the^^ar  52,  and  its 

genu  has  n       r  been  questioned. 

St  P  ul  ha  1  ird  a  favourable  report  of  the  stead- 
fastn  he  T!  e    alonians  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  wrote 

this  Epistle  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  and  to  aDimate 
them  to  a  holy  conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of 
their  high  and  holy  calling.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five 

Part  1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Paht  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the 
Thessalonians,  and  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them,  (i.2 — 10.  ji,  1 — 16.) 
In 

Part  III.  The  Apostle  declares  his  deawe  to  eaa 
them,  together  with  bis  affectionate  soViciVvide  ^ot  'fcew. 
and  bis  prater  for  them,  (ii,  17 — 20.  "i.^ 
u  2 
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.  Part  IV.  He  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (it. 
1 — 8.),  and  in  brotherly  love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 

Part  V.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate 
sorrow  for  their  brethren  who  had  departed  in  the  faith ; 
together  with  admonitions  concerning  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  (iv.  13 — 18.  v.  1 — 11.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices 
and  instructions,  (v.  12 — 28.) 


Section  X. — On  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

This  Epistle  was  evidently  written  soon  afler  the  fint 
(a.  d.  52) :  its  scope  principally  is,  to  rectify  a  mistake  of 
the  Thessalonians,  who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage 
in  his  former  letter,  imagined  that  the  day  of  judgment 
was  at  hand.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  St  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them. 
(i.3— 12.) 

Part  III.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake,  and  the 
Doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

Part  IV.  Various  Advices  relative  to  Christian  vir- 
tues, particularly, 

i.  To  Prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iv.  I — 5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iv.  6 — 16.) 

Part  V.  The  Conclusion,  (iv.  17,18.) 


Section  XI.  —  On  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  father  was  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess 
(Acts  xvi.  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Lois,  a 
person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The  pious 
care  they  took  of  V\\s  educ^Vvow  ^oou  ai;)qeared  to  have 
the   desired  success  *,  iot  v^e  ^x^  ^^w\^\  Vj  ^\.'^'«^n 
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bat,  from  his  childliood,  Timotliy  was  well  acquainted 
rith  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  It  is  gene- 
fclly  supposed  that  lie  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
boring  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Lystra. 
Acts  xiv.)  From  ihe  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy 
Bade  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
was  so  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  his  mannere, 
■ell  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  he  at- 
ted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in 
Syria  to  Lystra  the  second  lime,  they  commended 
fimolhy  so  highly  to  him,  that  St.  Paul  selected  him  to 
K  the  companion  of  his  travels,  having  previously  cir- 
iumcised  him  (Actsxvi.  1 — 3.),  and  ordained  him  in  a 
miemn  manner  by  imposition  of  hands  (I  Tim.  iv.  U. 
i  Tim.  i.  6-),  though  at  that  lime  he  probably  was  not 
nore  than  twenty  years  of  age.  (I  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From 
Siis  period  frequent  mention  ia  made  of  Timothy,  as  the  ' 
blicndant  of  St.  Paul  in  his  various  journeys,  assisting 
him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying  his  in-  ■£ 
Btructions  to  the  churches.  I 

-  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed,  some 
Titers  placing  it  so  early  as  ihe  year  56,  and  others  so 
hte  as  the  year  64-.  The  latter  is  considered  the  most 
probable.  This  Epistle  has  alwaj-s  been  acknowledged 
to  be  the  undisputed  production  of  St.  Paul. 

Timolhy  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the 

iSairs   of  the  church   in  that  city,  St.  Paul  wrote  this 

Spistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper 

officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  re- 

j^lar  ministry.     Another  and  very  important  part  of  the 

I       apostle's    design  was  to  caution   this  young  evangelist 

against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachers,  who,  by 

their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controveraies,  had 

I      corrupied  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Goa'^eV -,  \.5s 

B   'press  upon  him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  con&lan^.  tegJ.Ti  \.Q 

^Lsbe  j'nterests  of  practical  religion  ;  audio  anvKiaXeVw^V 
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the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  seal,  in  the  discharge 

of  his  office.    The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  Unee 

parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.  i«  1,  £•) 

Part  II-  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the 

administration  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  (ii. — yru  19.) 
Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  (vi.  20,  21,) 


Section  XII.  —  On  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  Saint  Paul's  second 
imprisonn^ent,  and  not  long  before  his  martyrdom,  most 
probably  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  a.  d.  65^ 

The  immediate  design  of  Saint  Paul,  in  writing  this 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  befallen  him  during  his  second  impri* 
sonment  at  Rome,  and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him 
before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain  whether 
he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a 
variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements,  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  with 
the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  parent ;  in  order 
that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's  ar- 
rival, the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated 
to  him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable 
Epistle.  With  this  view  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the 
gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  (2  Tim.  i. 
2 — 5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord, 
nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6  —  16,);  to  hold  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolably  that  good 
deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.)  which  he  was  to 
commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teach 
others  (ii.  1,  2.);  to  endure  with  fortitude  persecutions 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii,  3—13.);  to  suppress  and 
avoid  logomachies  (H.  23.) ;  to  approve  himself  a  faithful 
minister  of  llie  wotCl  (^\5-^*2.*i•^^  ^.t^^  v^  ^w^^^'ssc^  biim  of 
the  perils  oi  the  \ast  da^s/vci  ck^^^^q^^w^^  ^^  ^v^s^M" 


r 
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pocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  even 
then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Saint 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  lo  flee,  giving  him  various 
cautions  against  them,  (rii.) 

This  Epistle  affords  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  con- 
eolations  which  the  Gospel  imparts  to  all  that  truly 
believe  it.  "  Imagine,"  says  a  learned  commentator  of 
the  18th  century  (Dr.  Benson):  — "  Imagine  a  pious 
father,  under  sentence  of  death  for  his  piety  and  bene- 
volence to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again  before  he 
left  Ihe  world ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him 
fiis  dying  commands,  and  charge  him  lo  live  and  suffer 
as  he  had  done  ;  —  and  you  will  have  the  frame  of  the 
apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of  this  whole  Epistle." 
^ft-ef.  to  2  Tim.  p.  517.) 


I 


Sectiok  Xltr.  —  On  the  Episilc  (o  T[tus. 

\  Titus  was  a  Greek,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  early  con- 
verts, who  attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  council 
at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuing 
circuit.  (Tit.  i.  4.  Gal.  ii.  1—3.  Acts  xv.  2.)  Subse- 
quently, he  was  confiileniially  employed  by  the  apostle 
on  various  occasions ;  and,  as  appears  from  this  Epistle, 
was  specially  appointed  by  him  to  regulate  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  that  island.  Whether  Titus  ever 
quitted  Crete,  we  know  not ;  neither  have  we  any  certain 
information  concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his 
death  ;  but,  according  to  antient  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

Se  lived  to  Ihe  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and 

Hpto  buried  in  that  island. 

V'This  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  never  ques- 

Tioned,  is  supposed   to    have  been  written  after   S&vwt 
Paul's  Jiberation  from   his   first  impTisowToew^.,  x.ti.CA. 
TiCas  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  seltVe  \\ve  ^i\\^MOft«.* 
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in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  ap6»> 
tolical  plan,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  lie 
might  discharge  his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the 
greater  success,  and  to  give  hina  particular  instruction! 
concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  judaising  teachen, 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Christian  church.  The  Epistle,  therefore, 
consists  of  three  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (ch.  i.  1—4.) 
Part  II.  Instructions  to  Titus.  1.  Concerning  die 
ordination  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
(i.  5 — 16.)  —  2.  To  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the  * 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whcin 
he  was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to 
be  an  example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii.) — 3.  To  inculcate 
obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the 
Jews  and  judaising  teachers,  who,  being  averse  from  all 
civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their  own  nation, 
were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like  seditious 
spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God  to 
obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate ;  and  also  to  enforce 
gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.)  —  4.  To  enforce  good 
works,  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  to  shun  heretics. 
(iii.  8-11.) 

Part  III.  An  invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  the 
apostle  at  Nicopolis,  together  with  various  directions, 
(iii.  12—15,) 


Sj:cTioN  XIV.  —  On  the  Epistle  to  Philemop. 

Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossae,  most  probably 

a  converted  Gentile,  and  it  should  seem,  an  opulent  and 

benevolent  Christian.     As  it  is  evident  from  the  Epistle 

itself  that  Saint  PauV  w^i's  vv-w^tt  e.wv^wewvwiv.  ^(5\^e^  ^€ 

wrote  it,  and  as  Vieex^T^ase^  V^ex%^*i*l^\vY^^'*.^^ti«S5s^ 
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F  being  shortly  released,  it  is  probable  that  il 
prritten  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  towards 
md  of  A.D.K2,  or  early  in  63;  and  was  se 
[ether  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaiis  and  Colossians, 
1/  Tychicus  and  Onesimus.  Though  some,  formerly, 
Questioned  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  the  attest- 
t  has  received  from  the  earliest  antiquity  are 
leemed  sufficjent  to  establish  that  point.  The  design  of 
irt  but  beautiful  and  persuasive  letter  is,  to  re- 
lommend  Onesimus,  formerly  the  runaway  slave  of  Phi- 
(but  now  n  Ciirisiian  convert),  to  his  master, 
Md  induce  him  to  receive  him  again  into  his  house. 
IPhether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  we 
information. 


wasi-^H 
wards  ^^| 


Section  XV.  —  On  Ihe  Episile  (o  ihe  Hcbrei 


J  The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  were 
Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine  ;  and,  though  con- 
siderable  difference    of    opinion    exists    concerning  its 
nuthor,  yet  the  similarity  of  its  style  and  expressions  to 
that  of  St,  Paul's  other  Epistles  proves  that  it  was  written 
by  him  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew,  as  some  eminent 
critics  have  supposed.     The  absence  of  his  name  is  ac- 
^    counted  for  by  the  consideration  that  he  withheld  it  lest 
I   be  should  give  umbrage  to  the  Jews.     This  Epistle  was 
1^  writ  ten  from   Rome,  not  long  before  he  left  Italy;  viz. 
Kpt  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in  63.  J 

^H     The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently  m 
^^^parent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.     The    ^ 
^^Jewa  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  (heir 
brethren,  who  had  been  converted,  from  the  Christian 
fwth:  to  specious  arguments  drawn  from  the  excellency 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  they  added  others  more  cogetit, 
I  namely,  persecution  and  menaces,     TVie  o\)\ect  ti?  ^^^e: 
mostle,  therefore,  in  writing  this  leltec,  Va  to  bVxo'n  "i^Wk, 
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deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  Gospd, 
when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  to  pre- 
vent the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing  into 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolu^ed; 
and  to  point  out  their  total  insufficiency,  as  means  of  re- 
conciliation and  atonement.  The  reasonings  are  inters 
spersed  with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  wamiDgi 
and  exhortations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of 
persons.  At  length  St.  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacji 
and  triumph  of  faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in  former 
ages  had  been  accepted  by  God,  and  enabled  to  <4>ej, 
suffer,  and  perform  exploits,  in  defence  of  their  holj 
religion ;  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  exhort  the 
Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in 
the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  df  three  parts  ;  yIx. 

Part.  I.  demonstrates  the  deity  of  Christ,  by  the  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  his  superiority 
to  angels,  to  Moses,  to  Aaron,  and  the  whole  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  the  typical  nature  of  the  Mosaic  ritual* 
(ch.i. — X.  18.) 

Part  II.  comprehends  the  Application  of  the  preceding 
arguments  and  proofs,  (x.  19 — 39.  to  xiii.  I — 19.)  in  which 
the  Hebrews  are  exhorted  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  examples  of  believers 
in  former  ages.  (ch.  x.  19 — 39.  to  xiii.  1 — 19.) 

Part  III.  The  conclusion,  containing  a  prayer  for  the 
Hebrews,  and  apostolical  salutations,  (ch.  xiii.  20 — 25.) 


Chapter  JII. 

ON   THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 

Section  I.  —  On  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticit}'  of  the  CalhoHc 

Epistles. 

The  Epistles  of  Sa\tvV. 'P^\3\  ^ixt  ^^Qp«^VN!^^fea  canon 
o£  the  New  Teslarcvent  )a^  ^^n^w  ^^v^>\^j&^  >a««!i\&^'^ 
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IBB  of  the  apostles  Jaraes,  Peter,  Judet  and  John, 
many  centuries,  these  Epistles  have  been  termed 
Catholic  or  General  Episiles,  because  they  are  not 
kddreBsed  to  the  believers  of  Bonie  particular  city  or 
country,  or  to  individaala,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were, 
tot  to  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several 
toun  tries. 

'  Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  th« 
lecond  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and 
liird  Epistles  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  anticnt 
htfaers,  as  well  as  by  some  modern  writers,  yet  we  have 
Itery  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and 
lathentic  produclions  of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names 

y  bear.  The  claims  to  authenticity  of  these  disputed 
are  briefly  noticed  in  the  following  sections, 
[fideed,  the  antient  Christians  had  such  good  opportuni- 
Ses  for  examining  this  subject,  they  exercised  so  much 
taution  in  guarding  against  imposition,  and  so  well 
bunded  was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  no  writing  which  they  pronounced 
genuine  has  yet  been  proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at 
Biis  day  the  least  reason  to  believe  any  book  to  be  genuine 
irhich  they  rejected. 


Seciiok  II On  the  Gtueral  Epislle  of  James. 

Jfltnea,  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  was  the  son  of  Alplieua 
or  Cleophas  ;  and  is  by  St.  Paul  termed  the  "  Brother  " 
or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  16,  19.),  and  is  also 
generally  termed  "  the  Less,"  partly  to  distinguish  him 
ftom  the  other  James,  and  probably  also  because  he  was 
lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle  is  evident  from 
various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place- 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  witb  a  Bev^Ta\.e  mVax- 
n  after  hia  resurrection.  [\  Cor.xv."i."> 
u  6 
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distinguished  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcisioii 
(Acts  i.  13.) ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.d.  34^ 
he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  president  or  bishop  of 
the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that 
city,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles, 
which  was  convened  there  a.  d^  49^  On  aocoont  of  his 
distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  "  the 
Just."  He  is  said  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Jews,  A.  D.  62 ;  and  most  learned  men  agree  in  placing 
his  Epistle  in  the  year  61^  Though  it^  authenticity  has 
been  doubted  by  some  critics,  we  h^ve  every  reason  to 
believe  it  genuine,  because  it  is  cited  by  two  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  (those  who  immediately  succeeded  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ),  and  by  several  succeeding 
writers.  But  the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical 
authority  is,  that  the  Epistle  of  Saint  James  is  inserted  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Tes|;ament,  executed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century,  in 
which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third 
of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation 
are  omitted. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed  were 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  sins  which  abounded  among  the  Jews  of  that  time. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  cautions  them  against  those  sins, 
and  comforts  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  Epistle  he  takes 
occasion  in  chap.ii.  14 — 26.  to  rectify  the  notions  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians  concerning  the  doctrine  ofjusiificatum 
by  foith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
/atv,  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that 
method  was  said  to  be  byjaith^  mthout  the  toorks  of  the 
lato  ;  they,  some  of  them,  weakly,  and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery ;  and  were  for  unde^ 
standing,  by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, without  that  Vmtv^>  ?T\iA\!i\s\^  ^jcA  ^^^w^i^Ucal  faitb, 
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EPISTLES.  as  ^M 

is  required  of  all  thii('^^| 
ivides  itself  into  three  ^^1 


pibich  "  worketh  by  love, 
mid  be  saved. 

:  Epistle  of  Saint  James  divides  itself  into  three 
wrtB,  exclusive  of  the  Introduction  (ch.i.  ].);  viz. 
Part  t.  contains  Exhortations  to  patience,  humility, 
^Vid  suitable  dispositions  for  receiving  the  word  of  God 
right,  (eh.  i.  2—27.) 

1  condemns  various  sinful  prac- 
ions;  and  here  their  mistaken 
^tions  of  justification  by  faith  without  works  are  cor- 
illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Abraham  and 
bihab.  (ii.— v.  1—6.) 
|»-Part  III.   comprises  various  Exhortations  and  Cau- 

.  (v.  7— 20.) 

V  This  Epistle  deserves  to  be  studied  with  great  attention; 
I  the  instructions  which  it  contains  are  highly  useful  and 
iportant  to  Christians  in  every  age. 


SicnoH  III.  —  On  tlie  First  General  Epistle  ot  Peter. 

Simon,  Bumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellatioa  | 

signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah, 
and  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they 
jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fisliermea  on  that  lake. 
These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
from  whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own  personal 
conversation  with  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced 
[  ^t  he  was  the  Messiah  (John  i.  35— +2.1 ;  and  from  this 
Die  it  is  probable  that  they  had  frequent  intercourse 
our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of  some  of  the 
cles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that  performed  at 
I  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  I'eter  and  Andrew 
I  to  have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus  CUtwt 
im  to  "  follow  him,"  and  pvom\sei  to  mSLVe  \.\\am 
fiers  of  men."     (Matt.  W.  18,19-     "NImVi..  "^ 
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I.uke  V.  I0-)  From  this  time  they  became  his  companioni, 
and  when  he  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  \htj 
were  included  among  ihem.  Peter,  in  particular,  was 
honoured  with  his  Master's  intimacy,  together  with  JamcE 
and  John  :  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
and  in  the  former  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history  after  the  apostolic 
council  related  in  Acts  xv.,  which  is  the  last  place  where 
he  is  mentioned  by  Lukst  until,  many  years  afterwordi, 
ecclesiastical  history  informs  us  that  he  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  at  Rome,  A.s.  65,  during  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution ;  being  crucified  with  his  head  down- 
wards. The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  his  &nl 
Epistle  were  never  disputed  :  it  was  addressed  to  the 
same  persecuted  Hebrew  Christians  to  whom  Saint  James 
and  Saint  Paul  respectively  wrote  their  letters.  Its  de- 
sign is  partly  to  support  them  under  their  afflictions  hhiI 
trials,  and  also  to  instruct  them  hgw  to  behave  under  per- 
secution :  and,  as  their  character  and  conduct  were  liable 
to  be  aspersed  and  misrepresented  by  their  enemies,  tbej 
are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  they  might  stop  tlie 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to  shame. 
and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and 
Christian  conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  concluaion. 

The  Introduction,  (ch.  i-  1.  2.) 

SecTioN  1.  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  Jeiriili 
Christians  to  persevere  steadfastly  in  the  faith,  and  to 
maintain  a  holy  conversation,  amid  all  their  sufferings  and 
persecutions,  {i.3— 25.   ii.  1—10.) 

Section  II-  comprises  exhortations,  1-  To  a  holy  con- 
versation in  general,  (ii- 11,  12.)  2.  To  a  particular  dis- 
charge of  their  several  duties,  as  dutiful  subjects  to  their 
sovereign  (13 — 15.),  who  at  this  time  was  the  ferorioQ* 
Nero  ;  as  seroants  lo  x.\\e«  \na,%x.w»  ';v^,-_Si2i^^-,  -vA  u 
Auiiands  to  iheir  w'wea.  !;<«.  \— \?.-^ 
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Section  III.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  sub- 
iseion,  and  Co  holiness  of  life,  enforced  by  considering 
e  example  of  Christ  (iii.  14—18.),  and  various  other 
lamples  and  affecting  considerations,  (iii.  19 — 22.  iv. 
1—19.) 
Section  IV.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the 
lurches,  and  to  the  people,  how  to  behave  towards  each 
her.  (v.  1-U.) 
The  Conclusion,  (v.  12—14.) 


SicTiOK  IV.  —  On  the  Second  General  Episllt  of  Peter. 

Though  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  reapect- 
Ig  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been  re- 
lived as  the  genuine  production  of  Saint  Peter  ever  since 
lie   fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in 
rhich  it  is  read  as  an  excellent   book,  though  not   of 
anonical  authority  ;  yet  we  have  the  moat  satisfactory 
vidence  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.     It  is  cited 
r  alluded  to  by  three  apostolic  fathers,  and  by  another 
witer  of  the  second  century  ;  and  though  no  writer  in 
^e  third  century  appears  to  have  cited  it,  yet   ever 
ince  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  recognised  as  a 
enuine  and  canonical  epistle.     It  was  also  addressed  to 
febrew  Christians  under  persecution,  and  a  short  time 
efore  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  most  probably  early  in 
ihe  year  65-     This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts  ;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.i.  1,9.) 
Part  II.  Having  stated  the  Blessings  to  which  God 
had  called  them,  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Christians,  who 
had    received    these    precious    gifts,    to    endeavour    to 
improve   in  the    most   substantial   graces   and   virtues. 
[i,  3 — 21.  ii.)    He  then  guards  them  against  scoffers  and 
impostors,  who,  he  foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expect- 
ation of  Christ's  coming,  (iii.  1 — 14.') 
Past  III.  The  Conclusion,  in  whic\i  tVie  a^oWXe  i«.- 
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clares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  Stint 
Paul  (iii.  159  16.)  and  repeato  the  sum  of  the  Epistk. 
(ill.  17,  18.) 


Section  V.  —  On  the  First  General  Epistle  of  Saint  John. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  a.  d.  68  or  69,  was  never  questioned: 
independently  of  historical  or  external  testimony,  we 
have  the  strongest  internal  evidence  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  the  apostle  John,  in  the  very  close  analogy  of 
its  sentiments  and  expressions  to  those  of  his  GospeL 
Artless  simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular 
modesty  and  candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sub- 
limity of  sentiment,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle, 
which  is  justly  considered  a  catholic  epistle ;  it  being 
written  for  the  use  of  Christians  of  every  denomination 
and  of  every  country,  and  designed  to  guard  them 
against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  and  to  animate 
them  to  communion  with  God  and  a  holy  life.  This 
Epistle  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion, 
which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith  and 
holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to 
enjoy  communion  with  God.  (ch.  i.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  faith,  viz.  Obeying 
his  commandments,  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethren ;  and  shows 
that  the  love  of  the  world  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God. 
(ii.  3—17.) 

Sect.  3,  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it.  (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  conic- 
quent  happiness  av\d  d\xt\e^,  wcv^  \)cv^  "Rv^^V^N^NiI^sh^theYare 
known  to  be  "  tVvesot\%  o?  Go^r  ^vv."^ 
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Skct.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichriat 
ELod  fklse  Chrisliuna,  with  an  exhortation  to  hrotherly  love,  (iv.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connexion  between  failh  in  Christ,  the 
being  born  of  God,  love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  Co 
his  coTnmandmentc,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  ua,  and  to  hear  the 
prayers  we  mate  for  ourselves  and  others,  {v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  thst  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  cautions  believers  againiC 
idolatry,  (v,  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle  ; 
which,  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of 
doctrine  and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more 
than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by 
which  Christians  may  soberly  examine  themselves  whether 
thei/  be  in  the  faith.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  concerning 
"the  Heavenly  Witnesses  ;  the  importance  of  which  passage 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  caused  it  to  be  quoted 
on  the  one  hand,  as  decisive  of  a  Trinity  of  Divine  Per- 
sona in  one  Deity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
as  strenuously  controverted,  —  not  to  say  rejected  as  spu- 
rious, —  by  those  who  impugn  or  deny  that  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Holy  Writ.  The  seventh  and  eighth  verses 
of  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Saint  John's  First  General  Epistle 
stand  thus  in  the  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

'On  Tpiif  curn  si  ^f-rvfivrrti  \_it  tm  ovfrnu  i  Uanff,  i  Aayif, 
|HU  Ts  Ayity  Itriu^a-  icat  oiroi  Tpcii  iv  ticrii'*  Kai  Tfii(  furiv  ol 
liafTVfnirTii  ir  tij  y^"]  ts  -nBiiia,  luxi  to  iinf,  itai  to  aififfi"    Wi( 

In  the  authorised  English  Translation,  these  verses  are 
as  follow:  — 

"  For  litre  ws  tbne  that  bear  record  [in 
ff-ar^  aaU  On  Ba^  Glat,  and  Mess  Tbrte  a 
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Utree  thai  bear  witness  in  earth,]  ^  sj^W  and  tfie  wstcr,  and  ffae  \Aaoi, 
and  these  three  agree  in  one.** 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  the  question  respecting  its  genuine- 
ness depends  partly  upon  Greek  Manuscripts,  partly 
upon  Antient  Versions,  and  partly  upon  the  Quotations 
of  it,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Antient  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Churclu  These  various  testimonies  are 
considered  at  length  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  Author^i 
larger  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knot- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,**  from  which  the  followmg 
summary  is  abridged :  — 

I.  Evidence  AGAINST  the  Genuineness  of  the 

DISPUTED  Clause. 

Against  the  clause  in  question,  it  is  urged  that 

1.  It  is  not  to  he  found  in  a  single  Greel  manuscrv^ 
tvritten  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  is  xvanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  editions  of  tht 
Greek  Testament, 

It  is  found,  indeed,  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Complutensian  Poly* 
glott,  printed  in  1514-15-17,  though  not  published  until  1522:  bat 
that  polyglott,  however  valuable  in  other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no 
autliority  beyond  that  of  any  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further 
than  it  is  supported  by  antient  M  SS.  Although  the  editors  of  die 
Complutensian  Greek  Testament  profess  to  have  followed  the  best  and 
most  antient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican ;  yet  it  is  most  cert»n  thrt 
they  did  not  consult  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  antient  —  if  not  the  most  antient  -^  manuscript 
extant  (for  that  manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause},  and  tbey 
have  not  only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places,  but  have  also 
varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.  The  most 
eminent  critics  arc  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  MSS.  used  by  the 
Complutensian  editors  were  neither  antient  nor  valuable:  for  they 
scarcely  ever  agree  with  the  most  antient  copies  or  fathers,  except  in 
conjunction  with  modern  copies,  and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the 
modern  copies  where  t\icse  ^^^t  itoxcviVve  more  antient.  Because  tbe 
Complutensian  editors  adtn\VXe^  ^^  ^\*V^^«^  V^ssMgt\x^s4^Bieai^«Aflf 
the  New  Testament,  \\.\ia%  \>e«ti  %\xvv«»^  ^^»^^  ^^c«l  \wsc!^*V>sk^i»^ 
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but  iliere  is  ertry  reason  to  conclude  thut  ihcy  inserted  it  iipoB 
jrity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Veraion, 

is  contained  hi  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  antient 


version  besides  the  Lniin;  and 
4,  Not  all  the  manuscripts, 
contain  this  clause. 

It  is  uataiiig  in  upivards  of  forty  of  t)ie  oldest 
and  in  other  MSS.  it  is  found  only  in  tlie  tnargin,  e 
a  later  hand;  and  even  in  those  manuscripts  which 


:  of  ike  Latin  \ 


aetimei  after  the 


5.  The  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
have  never  quoted  the  clause,  even  in  those  places  where  toe 
should  most  ejfect  it. 

6-  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  it,  or  at 
least  marked  it  as  doubtful. 

II.  Evidence  FOR  the  Genuineness  of  the  disputed 

Claitse, 

(]-)  External  Evidence. 

In  behalf  of  the  clause  in  question,  it  is  contended, 

that 

1.  /(  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in 
Africa  before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  xuas  made,  and  also 
in  most  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version. 

Bu<  Ibe  Huihority  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  he  suspected,  on 
account  of  the  many  alterations  and  cornipiions  which  the  Vulgate 
version  has  undergone. 

2.  /(  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgies 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

3.  /(  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  ike  Latin 
Church, 

When  tiie  sdiiim,  wMch  commenced  between  those  diurcbea  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  has  been  iireconclliible  ever  since  thi 
century,  is  considered,  this  cireumstance,  ic  has  been  utg,ed,  ^' 
strong-  and  coBdusivt  argument  in  favour  of  the  Eenuraene? 
ditpiiied  daiue.     Far  meh  is  tiie  entoity  between  ttreao  wo 
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nionsy  that  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopted  the  dam 
merely  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  she  had  not  sufficient  authorilj 
for  it  in  her  own  original  Greek  manuscripts.  But  it  is  most  probdUe 
that  this  clause  was  interpolated  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  diiodi 
into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were 
devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteeodi 
century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  from  the 
ignorance  then  generally  prevailing  throughout  £urope,  were  incapable 
of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Jathersy  especially  hf 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Africa^  in  their  confession  qfjaithf 
by  Cyprian^  and  by  TertuUian, 

The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  clause; 
and  the  authorities  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the  Africaii 
bishops,  which  have  principally  been  relied  on,  are  inapplicable  to  prove 
the  point  for  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

(2.)  Internal  Evidence. 

1.  The  connexion  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  in' 
sertion,  inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  "without  it. 

This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an 
exposition,  which  makes  the  sense  complete  without  the  disputed  clause. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  rt- 
quires  the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse f  and  consequently! 
that  it  should  be  received  as  genuine. 

Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  never  questioned,  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  everif 
known  manuscript  that  is  extant,)  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article y  xvhich  is  found  w 
both  verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  mutt 
be  rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to 
St,  John. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7. 

5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  flC- 
countedfor.    TVvus, 

( I . )  There  may  have  beeti  two  e^WAOw^  'aJl  \^\\%  "^-^v^^Ckfeo^'^sfc.^K^'^ 


wbich  the   disputed  clause  w 


rest  open  to 

Ibe  negligence  of  copyisU,  orta 

the  frauds  of  false  teacbetB. 

(3.)  Tht 

■  negligence  of  iratiwribers  is  a 

The  seyc 

nth  TOrse  begins  and  ends  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  eighth. 

and  there  Fai 

re  the  tmnseiibers  might  essil;  1 

iBve  oterlooked  the  seveuth 

verse,  and  i 

mere  accideiiL 

(4.)   Th< 

■  Arians  might  have  designedly  i 

iipunged  it,  as  helng  inimi- 

cal  to  iheir 

daciriue. 

(5.)   The 

oul  of  regfl 

rd  10  the  myslery  of  the  Trinity. 

(6.)    Sev 

eral  of  li.e  eatly  fathers  may  have 

designedly  omitted  to  quote 

the  clauHB  i 

n  question,  from  considering  i 

t  asa  proof  of  the  ut%e/' 

the  leslimtm 

1/  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  to 

the  Mebsiahship  of  Christ, 

and  not  of  the  unity  uf  their  nature,  and  c 

ihc  control 

ersicB  in  which  those  Brltets  wei 

re  engaged. 

(7.)   Tlie  silence  of  several  of  the  earlie 

r  Greek  fathers  is  no  proof 

at  all  diat  t 

heir  copies  of  the  Greek  TestH. 

ment  wanted  the  clause  in 

guettion  ;  sinc^  in  Iheir  cflii[r(tTBrsi4!3  tht^  have  omiltcd  to  quote  dther 
texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  vrhich  other  parts  of 
tlieir  writings  sbovr  (bat  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  Besides, 
the  silence  of  several  of  the  fathers  is  more  than  compensaled  by  (be 
total  silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Praieas  (in  (he  sceand  century) ;  who  NEvca  charged  the  orthodoi 
fatliers  widi  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  on  the  very  important  question  under  discussion. 
Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  the 
disputed  clause  (we  think) 
spurious ;  nor  can  any  thing 
authority  of  unsuspected  r 
sion  of  so  important  e 
Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has 
the    internal     i 


indoned   ; 
positive 
TJpts  justify  the  adtnis- 
i  into  the  sacred  canon. 
n  laid  upon  some  points  in 
particularly 


grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.),  and  the  n 
assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.     But  some  of 
these  reasons  hai-e  been  shown  to  be  destitute  o?  l\vtt  su-e- 
jiort  alleged  in    their  behalf;    and  the    lemaitvieT  we 
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wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsuatalned  by  any  satisfactoty 
evidence.  "  Internal  evidence,"  indeed,  (as  Bishop  MeiA 
forcibly  argues,)  "  may  show  that  a  passage  is  spuriaa, 
though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour;  for  instance, if 
it  contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  tb 
time  of  the  reputed  author.     But  no  internal  in* 

DENGS    CAN    PROVE    A    PASSAGE     TO    BE    GENUINE,    W 
EXTGBNAI.     EVIDENCE    IS     DECIDEDLY     AGAINST     IT.      A 

spurious  passage  may  be  fitted  to  the  context  as  wdla 
a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments,  therefore,  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  however  ingenious  they  may  ^peii, 
can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence  whicb  if- 
phes  to  the  case  in  question."  (Lectures  on  Drrkitj, 
part  vi.  p.  27) 

But,    although    the   disputed   clause    is    confessed 
spurious,  its  absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  fc 
weight  of  IRRESISTIBLE  EVIDENCE,  whicH   other  us 
puted  pussagee  of  holy  writ  aETord  to  the  doctriae  tf 
tlie   Trinity.*      "  The  proofs    of  our  Lord's  true  n 
proper  Godhead  remain   unshaken — deduced  from  tl 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  person  in  ll 
Old   Testament  —  from    the    ascription    to   him  of  the 
attributes,  the  »'orks,  and  the  homage,  which  are  f^ 
culiar   to   the  Deity  —  and   from    those    numerous  i 
important  relations,  which  he  is  athrmed  in  Scripture  10 
sustain  towards  his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  to- 
wards each  of  its  true  members."     (Eclectic  Revirt, 
vol,v.  parti,  p.  249.) 

"  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  «malt  volume  tftfl 
autlior  of  this  work,  ontiiled,  T/m  Scn/Kura  DiKlriiu  of  On  Tn^ 
brii/iy  Haled  and  defended.  Sic.  (Second  ediljon,  l^mo.,  Looilaa.  ISU) 
In  the  appendix  to  tliat  volume  lie  has  exhibited  the  »y  ttmig  oSf 
lerat  teslimoni/,  Tumished  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doelriiH,liJ 
the  actual  prnfcetion  of  faith  in,  and  warship  of,  Jniu  Cbriit  lOil  lb 
Holy  Spint,  »  ne\l  as  o(  Cod  tlie  Father,  by  the  Chmtun  diuKt  ■> 
every  age ;  logethei  wivlt  oftiei  iounowta'f&QnmKas  ^  Kba  impotMl 
truth  of  dlviiW!  ve-»e\M,ion,  4cme4  (««n  «K\«aiJ^D&.  'mwori  Wk*» 
wriliDgs  of  ll\e  taftiet*  ot  (he  liKes  ftrav  cRouiiuw.  <«  «k^3wA 
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M  VT.  —  On  the  Secopd  and  Third  Epiitlea  of  Saint  Jofan. 

FAlthough  some  doubts  were,  in  the  Jourth  cGatury^ 
tertained  respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  these 

Ipistlea,  yet  that  point  has  long  been  considered  aa 
nined  by  tlie  fact,  that  these  Epistles  have  been 
ted  by  Christian  writers  of  the  third  century,  as  well 

I  by  many  in  the  ages  immediately  following.     The 
oilarity  of  style  also  attests  that  they  are  the  prodac- 
Jans  of  the  same  author  as  the  first  epistle  of  Saint  John, 
■ho  probably  wrote  tbem  about  a.  d,  68  or  69. 

^  The    SECOND   EPISTLE    is    addressed    to   an    eminent 

Christian  matron,  the  Ladi/  Electa,  whom  the  apostl^ 
coBimends  for  her  \irtuous  and  relifrious  education  of  her 
children ;  and  who  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine  of 
Cbriet,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
the  delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle 
beseeches  this  Christian  oiatroii  to  practise  the  great 
and  indispensable  commandment  of  Christian  love  anc( 
charity. 

The  THIRD  EFisTi.E  of  Saint  John  is  addressed  to  a  con- 
verted  Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Cbristlaa 
church,  called  Gaius  or  Caius :  most  probably  Goius  of', 
Corinth  [1  Cor.  i.  14.).  whom  Saint  Paul  calls  his  "  host  and 
the  host  of  the  whole  church."  (Uom.  xvi.  23.)  The 
scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfastness  in 
the  faith,  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  lo  the 
ministers  of  Chrisi ;  to  caution  him  against  the  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  ra- 
commend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship;  referring  what 
he  further  had  to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 


Section  VII.  —  On  Ihc  GenBrnl  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Jude  or  Judas,  who  was  surnamed  Thaddeus  and  Leb- 
beus,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt. 
xiii.  55.},  was  the  son  of  Alpheits,  brother  of  James  the 


I 
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Less,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  not  in- 
formed when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apostlesbip; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  him  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  the  different  catalogues  of  die 
twelve  apostles.  Although  the  Epistle,  which  bears  his 
name,  was  rejected  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  by 
some  persons,  we  have  satisfactory  evidences  of  its  au- 
thenticity :  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  antient  catalogues  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament :  it  is  asserted 
to  be  genuine  by  Christian  fathers  of  the  third  and  fol- 
lowing centuries;  and,  independently  of  this  external 
evidence,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Jude  b 
confirmed  by  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
There  is  great  similarity  between  this  Epistle  and  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  Saint  Peter's  second  Epistle.  Jude  ad- 
dressed his  letter  to  all  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel: 
its  design  is  to  guard  them  against  the  false  teachers  who 
had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  Christian 
church ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
zeal  for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous  tenets  which 
they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Christianity 
into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of 
morality  and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  dis- 
ciples to  live  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the 
same  time  flattered  them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour, 
and  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  The  vile  characters  of 
these  seducers  are  further  shown,  and  their  sentence  is 
denounced;  and  the  Epistle  concludes  with  warnings, 
admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how  to  persevere 
in  faith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue  others 
from  the  snares  of  the  false  teachers. 


REVELATION    OF   ST. 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity 
of  this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  8Cr 
knowleJged  during  the  two  first  centuries,  and  yet 
third  century  it  began  to  be  questioned.  This  Beems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  sonic  absurd  nolions  concerning 
the  Millenium,  which  a  few  well-meaning  but  fanciful  ex- 
positors grounded  on  this  book  ;  wiiich  notions  their  op- 
ponents injudiciously  and  presumptuously  endeavoured 
to  discredit,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  book  itself. 
So  little,  however,  has  this  portion  of  holy  writ  suffered 
froD)  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in  consequence 
been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  long  since 
remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
go  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  Sf.  John ;  for,  besides  the 
Bttong  internal  evidence  afforded  by  tlie  similarity  of  its 
E^ftvle  to  that  of  the  apostle's  other  writings,  we  have  an 
mbroken  series  of  external  or  historical  testimony,  from 
I  apostolic  age,  downwards.  The  revelations  con- 
n  this  book  were  made  to  St.  John  during  his 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  towards  the  end  of  Do- 
■utian's  reign,  though  the  book  containing  them  could 
|Dt  have  been  published  until  after  his  release  on  tho 
Biperor's  death  in  the  year  96,  and  after  his  return  to 
..  The  year  96  or  97  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
klered  as  its  true  date.  The  scope  of  this  book  is  two- 
mdijirst,  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  "  the 
s  which  are"  (i.  19.).  that  is,  the  then  present  state 
F  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia;  and,  seeondly  aud 
icipally,  to  reveal  to  him  "  the  things  which  shatl  be 
U>reafier,"  or  the  constitution  and  fates  of  the  Christian 
ifurch,  through  its  several  periods  of  propagation,  got- 
',  and  atBPndmeai,  from  its  beginning 
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BummBtion  in  glory,  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  conEisU 
of  two  principal  divisions  or  parts;  viz, 
After  the  title  of  the  book  (ch.  i.  1—3. ), 
Part  I.  contains  the  "  things  which  are — "  that  is, 
the  then  present  state  of  the  church  :  it  includcG  the 
Epistles  to  (he  seven  Asiatic  Churches  of  Ephesui, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea.  (i.  9—20.  ii.  iii. )  These  churches,  in  the  Lj- 
dian  or  Proconsular  Asia,  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  his  assistants  dunng 
their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre,  and 
are  addressed  according  to  their  geographical  positions, 
as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  Map  of  the  Travels  of 
the  Apostles.  These  seven  Epistles  contain  excellent 
precepts  and  exhortations,  commendations  and  reprooft, 
promises  and  threatenings,  which  are  calculated  to  aSbrd 
instruction  to  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  at  all  times. 
Part  11,  contains  a  Prophecy  of  "  the  things  mhick 
shall  he  hereafter"  or  the  future  slate  of  the  church 
through  succeeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apostle 
beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  the  grand  coiuaH- 
mation  of  all  things,  (ch.iv — sxii.) 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  neces- 
sarily obscure  to  us,  because  they  contain  prediciions 
of  events  still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  lo 
convey  to  us  the  most  important  religious  instruction. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  to  us  precisely  what  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor 
is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  "  No  prophecies 
in  the  Kevelation  can  be  more  clouded  with  obscurity, 
than  that  a  child  should  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin  — that 
a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption  —  that  a  person  de> 
spjsed  and  numbered  among  malefactors  should  beestsb* 
lished  for  ever  on  the  throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  plow 
Jevi  preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonder- 
ful, and,  in  ap^pewante,  c.o>ATwi\i:tQTif  intimations.  He 
looked  into  xW  VitAj  \ioc>t6  vcv  ^R\v«il.'&l«.■^  ■^«^«.  ^<nMfiiiicL 
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with  reverence,  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation 
*  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same 
manner,  look  up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse, 
for  the  full  consummation  of  the  great  scheme  of  the 
Gospel ;  when  Christianity  shall  finally  prevail  over  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  be  universally  esta- 
blished in  its  utmost  purity."  * 


*  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  toL  ii.  p.  428. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


TABLES   OF    WKIGHTS,   MEASURES,   AND   MOKST,   MZNTIONSD  IK  TBI 

BIBLE. 

Chiefly  extracted  from  Dr/Aibuthnot^s  Tables  of  Antient  C<Amm,  Wdgfati» 

and  MeasureflL 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  troy  weight. 


The  gerah,  one  twentieth  of  a  shekel 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel 

The  shekel  ... 

The  maneh,  60  shekels    - 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  SOOO  shekels 


Um. 

01. 

pen- 9^ 

0 

0 

0    18 

0 

0 

5      0 

0 

0 

10      0 

8 

6 

0      0 

1S5 

0 

0      0 

2.  Scripture  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  measure. 


A  dlRit 

£ng.  feet  inch. 
.    0      a9l2 

4  1  A  palm        ....... 

.    0       3.618 

12         .-}  1  A  span      .... 

.    0     10L9** 

S4         6  1       3 1  A  cubit        ..... 

-    1       a888 

96        24 1       6 1      2  i  A  fathom    ... 
144        36  I      12  1      6  I    1.5  1  Ezekiel's  reed 

.  7     asa 

.  10     1L328 

192  1      4K  1      16  1      8  1       2  i  1.3   1  An  Arabian  pole  - 

.  14       7.10* 

1920 1    480 1    160 1    80 1    20  |  13.8  |  10  |  A  schoenus  or  measuring  line  145     11.04 

3.  The  long  Scripture  measures. 


,  A  cubit 


4(0  I  A  stadium  or  Airlong 


2000  I     5  I  A  sabbath  day's  journey 


4<X)0|    10  I    2  I  An  eastern  mile 


120001    30  \    6\3\A  pMaaatv^ 


960001  24<)\  48\  '2^\H\  A. da^'ft  \owTtvc^ 


tiles 

.  paces. 

feet 

0 

0 

1J»I 

0 

145 

4.6 

0 

729 

ao 

1 

403 

1.0 

4 

153 

ao 

?A 

>a*i 

»A 
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4.  Scripture  Measures  of  capacity  for  liquids,  reduced  to  English  wine 

measure. 


ACaph 


1.3  I  A  log 


5.8  I     4 1  A  cab 


16    I    12  I     3 1  A  bin 


az    I    24 1     6  I    2 1  A  geah 

96    I    72  I    18 1    6 1    3 1  A  bath  or  ephah 


9flQ    I  720  f  180 1  60 1  20 1  10 1  A  kor  or  coroa,  chomer  or  homer 


GaL 

pints. 

0 

0.625 

0 

0.833 

0 

3.33S 

1 

8 

2 

4 

7 

4 

75 

5 

5.   Scripture  Measures  of  capacUy  for  things  dry,  redticed  to  Etiglish  com 

measure. 


I  100  1-801  10|  2  I  AchoinOT,hoiner,kor,orcoros 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  standard* 


A  gerah 


10 1  A  bekah 

20|      2    A  shekel' 


12001    120 


6000016000 


50  \  A  manehj  or  mina  Hebraica  . 


8000  i  60 1  A  talent 


A  soUdus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth         .  .     .     « 

A  ddus  aureus,  or  gold  shekel,  was  worth  -    - 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth  ..... 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at5«.  and  gold  at  U.  per  oz. 


£8. 

d. 

0    0 

1.2687 

■  0   1 

1,6875 

0    2 

3.375 

.    5  14 

0.75 

342    3 

9 

0  12 

a5 

1  16 

6 

5475    0 

0 

7.  Roman  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  reduced  to  the 

English  standard, 

A  mite,  ( Astt0»  or  Agra'at^tov)    ^  ■  .  .   _      * 

A  farthing  {Koi^»i>rr^)  about  .... 

A  penny  or  denarius  {Anva^iof)       ^  .  . 

A  pound  or  mina       ...  .  .  . 


je 

9. 

d. 

far. 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

7 

2 

3 

2 

6 

0 
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Na.  11. 


A  TABLE 


OF  THB  QRDia  AND  DATI8  OF  THB  BOOKS  OF  THV  NSW 

OF  IBM,  PLACES  WHB&B  THIT  AEX  SUFPOSW)  TO  HATS  ASN 


TtarAUEWti  A» 


I.  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKa 


] 


CKMttaLS. 

Matthew  (Hebrew) 

■  (0raek) 

Mark  -      -  ■.  ■• 

Luke  (Gospel)  7 

— i-  (AcU  of  the  ApoftUes)  J 

John         ... 


VLACMk 

Judoa 
Rome 
Greece 
EphefiM 


{ 


37  or  98 

•      .        n 

between  GO  and  O 

63or6ft 


II.  THE  fiPISlt^ES  OT  PAITL. 


ipnrLKs. 
1  Thessalonians 
SThcnalonlans 

Oalatians    . 

1  Corinthians 
Romans 

2  Corinthians 
Ephesians 
FhiUppians 
CoIoBsians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 

1  Timothy 
Titus 
S  Timothy 


FLACMk 

*  Corinth       . 

•  Cflfftiith 

.      Corinth 

.     Ephesus 

Corinth 

C  Macedonia 

I  (Perhaps  from  PhUippi)  i 
.    nome 

.  Rome  * 

.    Rome 

.    Rome       •       > 

C  Italy  I 

t  (perhaps  from  Rome) } 

-  Macedcliia       w 

-  Macedonia 

-  Rome  * 


r  At  the  do*  of  a 

*C.orearlyin      5S 

-  -      S5 

C  About  the  end  of  57 

C  or  the  b^^nning  of  SI 

-    a 

-  61 
Cbefore  the  end  of  fl2 
t  or  the  beginning  of  6S 

es 

C  About  the  end  of  fit 

(  or  early  in  63 

C  About  the  end  of  61 

C.  or  earty  in  & 

.     61 

.     64 

.     65 


IIL  THE  CATHOLIC  OR  GENERAL  EPISTLE& 


EPISTLES. 

James 
1  Peter 
£  Peter 

1  John 

S  and  S  John 
Jude 


PLACES. 

Judsea 
Rome    . 
Rome 
Unknown 


1 


I  (perhaps  Rhesus)  3 
Ephesus 
Unknown 


A.a 

.  61 

.     6* 

about  the  beginning  of  65 

f  68 

I  or  early  in  ffl 

C.  or  early  in  69 
64or6S 


The  Revelation  of  St.  John 


Ephesus 


.   96ar97 


No.  III. 

A  TABLE 


I 

Pnyert, 

1.  Prayers 

Tied  penilen 

2.  Prajer^ 
BTtunity  of 

ittl,  vi.  Ill 
compo«a 
the  public 

Fsin 
x'hen 

Psal.  vi. 

ITlil.  H.  ci 
Ihc  Psal 
se  of  rel 

5.  Frajen,  eipres^ng  the  finnest  trust  and  confldaice  in  God 

id<;r  afflictions,  FBal.  iii.  ivi.  iiyii,  mi.  liv.  Ivi,  Ivii.  lii,  Ixii.  lixL 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  affliction- 1 
■  persecution,  Paat,  lUv,  li.  liiiv.  fiiii,  liii.  txxxiii.  Ixiiii.i    ■ 
L  ciiiii.  cimvii. 

7.  lliefDllotiingarBlikewIseprajersin  timeortroubleandifflictioD,  I 

8.  Prayem  of  intereesaiou,  PBal.  »i.  Iivii.  ciiii,  ciiiii.  ciltv, 

II.  Fsabas  ^  Thaidapimig. 


S.  Paalnii  dliplsying  ibe  power,  majest;,  glory,  and  other  attribulet 
«rifaeDi>ineBeing,  Psal.  *iii.  »ii.  iii».  iiiJi.  xixiii.  iWii.l.  iM.V-m. 
Iuvi,lixni.  xdiUxev,  xct'i,  icvii.  icii.  civ.  cxi.  CIui,cU1,c1.'s.E,I:1:>^- 
CIII/I-  ciivii,  cilnii.  qI. 
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IV.  Instructive  Psalms. 

1 .  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men,  —  the  happiness 
of  the  one,  ai:d  the  misery  of  the  other,  —  are  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing psalms:  i.  v.  vii.  ix,  z,  xi,  xii.  xiv,  xv.  xvii.  xxiv,  xxt.  xxxil 
xxxiv.  xxxvi,  xxxvii.  1.  lii,  liii.  Iviii.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxxiv.  xci,  xcii.  xcir. 
cxii.  cxix.  cxxi.  cxxv.  cxxvii,  cxxviii.  cxxxiii. 

2.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  xix.  cxix. 
S.   The  vanity  of  human  life,  Psal.  xxxix.  xiix.  xc, 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Psal.  cxxxr. 

V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  Prophetical, 
Psal.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xlv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  Ixxxvii.  ex.  cxviiL 

VX.  Histcricaji  Psalms 
!Psal.  Ixxviii.  cv^  cvi. 


No.  IV. 


A  TABLE, 

OR    LIST,    OF    SELECT    CHAPTERS    OF    THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 

Forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Bible,  and  adapted  to  Family,  or  Private  Reading. 

^^*  The  following  arrangement  of  Chapters  from  the  Sacred  Scripturts 
is  not  offered  with  a  view  to  supersede  a  regular  and  orderly  perusal  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Having  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life 
to  the  preparation  of  his  larger  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  JTnoir- 
ledgeofthe  **  entire  "  Holy  Scriptures,'  the  author  trusts  that  he  shall 
be  acquitted  of  such  an  intention.  The  jrresent  selection  of  chapters 
is  offered,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  which  he  has  often  heard  exjyressed, 
that  some  list  were  extant,  which  should  in  a  short  compass  jyresent  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  to  the  attention  of  indi- 
viduals possessing  but  little  leisure  to  make  a  selection  for  themselces, 
and  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts, 
doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  Bible.  The  author  will  rejoice  if  his 
attempt  shall  lead  any  one  to  a  more  Jrequent  and  attentive  study  (f 
that  holy  volume.  To  any  of  his  readers,  who  may  be  desirous  </ 
perusing  the  entire  Scriptures  in  chronological  order  {and  who  may  be 
able  to  purchase  them)^  he  can  with  confidence  recommend  the  Rev. 
George  Townsend^  s  four  volumes  ou  tKc  HaxrivQ-mj  oj  \U.^  OW  and 
New  TestamenUi  tpliicH  are  noticed  iu\>.  \^Qn  wXx^» 


APPENDIX. 


1.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  World  and  of  llic  sii  days' 

2.  A  more    particular   Accoiutt  of  the   Creation  of  Man.      Tha 

Garden  of  Eden  dvECribcd.  —  Tbe  Formau'Dn  of  Womna  and 
Institution  of  Marriage,  (ch.  a.  7—24.) 

3.  The  Fall  of  Man.      The  first  promise  of  tlie  Redeemer,       Ex- 

pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Patadiie.  (eh.  ii.  25.  in.) 

4.  Tht  Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel.       Murder  of  Abel.       History  uf 

other  descendants  of  Adam  [0  Lamecb.    (ch.  iv.) 

5.  Genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah.   (ch.  v.) 

6.  The    Increase   of  Wickedness    in   tlio    World.       The    Iletuge 

tiirealened.      Noah  commanded  to  prepare  the  Ark,  (ch.  vi.) 

7.  Noah  and  his  Family  enter  the  Ark.      Account  oT  the   De. 

Giruction  of  (he  former  World  by  the  Deluge,   (ch.  tli.) 

8.  The  Waters   subside,      Noah  and   hia   family    quit   the    Ark, 

Histoiyofthe  Renovation  of  die  World,  (ch.  viii.) 

9.  The  Covenant  of  Cod  »illi  Noah.       His  intoxication,   (cb.  n.) 

10.  The  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  attempled.      The  coniiision 

of  Tongues,  and  the  disperuon  of  Mankind,    (ch.  xl.) 

11.  The  call  of  Abraham.      He  goes  into  Egypt    (ch.  lu.) 

12.  Abraham  and  Lot  return  from  Egypt  and  separate,  (ch.  iiu.) 

13.  Abraham  blessed  by  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,   (ch.  liv.) 

14.  God  renevrs  his  promises  10  Abraham,    (ch.  ivit.) 

15.  Three  Angels  visit  AbrabEun.      His  Intercession  for  Sodom  and 

Gomorrah,   (ch.  ivm.) 
la.   The  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  (ch.  XIX.  I— 26.) 
IT.   Abraham  commanded  to  sacrifice  bis  only  Son,    Isaac.       He 

prepares  to  obey,    and  receives  the   divine  benediction,   [ch. 

XII..  1-19.) 

18.  Isaacmarries  Reiiekah.  (ch.  iiiv.) 

19.  The  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.     Esnu  despises  hie  birthright. 

(ch.  jiv.  20—34.) 

20.  The  Promise  of  God  to  Isaac,   (ch.  xivi.  1— B.) 

al.  Jacob  surreptitiously  obtains  Isaac's  Blessing,   (ch.  jivil.   I  — 

40.) 
22.   Euiu  menaces  Jaciib.     Tlie  marriage  of  Esau.      Jacob's  vision 

at  Bethel,  and  bis  low.  (ch,  IIVII.  41-46,  xiviii.) 
S3.  Jacob  entertained  by  Laban.      His  marriage,  (ch.  iiii.) 
24.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,    (ch.  iiivn.) 
■  25.   The  Imprisonment  of  Joseph  by  Potiphar.  (ch.  ixxii.) 
2E.  Joseph,    in    prison,   interprets  the   dreams   of  Pharaoh's  chief 

Baker  and  chief  Butler,   (ch.  xi.) 
87.   The  deliverance  of  Joseph — His  advancement  in  the  court  of 

Pharaoh,    (ch.  ill) 
.  The  first  Journey  of  Joseph's  Brethren  into  Egypt,  to  buy  com. 


md    Benjamin  into  Bgw'-      Jowi^V  k 

(ch.  XLIU.) 
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50.  JoMph  makes  himself  known  to  his  Brethren,     (di.  xut,  nr.) 

51.  Jacob  KItles  In  Egjpt  with  his  trinity,     (ch.  iLvi.)  ■ 
S9.   Joseph  presenls  certain  of  his  Brelhren  unto  Pharudi.  — Hit 

Kiministration  in  Egypt,    '^ch.  ilvii.  1— S6.) 

33.  Jacob's  lut  days.  —  He  ia  Tinted  by  Joseph,  whose  chitdtmbe 

blesses,    (ch.jLni.  27— Sl.itTin.) 

34.  Jacob's  Prophetic  Benediction  of  his  ChUdren.   (ch.iui.) 
3.^.   He  Burial  of  Jacob.      Death  tind  Burial  of  Joseph,     (ch.1.} 


36.   The  Oppression  of  the  Children  of  Israel  by  Ratneses  MumiinD, 

the  King  who  knew  neither  Joseph  nor  bis  serricefc     (cb.  l) 

ST.   The  Birth  Bod  Preserration  of  Moses.     His  flight  into  Uite 

38.  God  ^pcars  unto  Moses,  and  calls  biin  to  be  Qie  deliiata  of 

the  Israelites,     (ch.  iii,  iv.) 

39.  Moses  and  Aaron  apply  to  Pharaoh,  in  the  name  of  God,  Vila 

behalf  of  the  Israelites,     (ch.  v.) 

40.  God  renews  his  promise  of  deliverance  to  the  Israelites,    (chit 

1—12.) 

41.  The  ioterriew   of  Moses  with    PhoTBob.  —  The   firsi 

(ch.TU.) 

42.  Pharaoh  hardens  his  heart.   The  second,  third,  and  fourth  pliguet 

(ch.  VII..) 

43.  The  fifUi,  sittli,  and  uventh  pluguea.    (ch.  ii.) 

44.  The  eighth  and  ninih  plagues,     (ch.  j.) 

45.  The  Death  of  the  First  Born  threatened,     (ch.  Ii.) 

46.  The  Institution  of  the  Passover.      The  Departure  of  Israel  Iran 

Egypt.     [ch..ii.) 

47.  The  Israelites' miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  SeB.     PIiarMiiaad 

his  army  drowned,     (ch.  nv.) 

48.  Tlie  Song  of  Moses,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelilet.     Tl» 

bitter  waters  of  Marah  sweetened,     (ch.  it.) 

49.  The  Israelites  miraculously  fed  in  the  Desert,    (ch.  ivi.) 

50.  Their  murmurs  at  Rephidiiu.  —Water  miraculously  given  duo 

from  the  roclc  at  Horeb.     (ch.  ivil  1 

51.  The  Arriial  of  Moses'  wife  and  children  tsilh    Jethro.     Tk 

counsel  given  by  the  latter  to  Moses,    (ch.  ivui. ) 

52.  The  preparation  of  the  Israelites  for  renewing  their  covenaot  with 

God.    (ch.  III.) 


55.  The  people  request   Aaron  to  make  the    Golden  Calf.  — Tbf 

Punishment  of  tlie  Idolaters,     (ch.xiiu.) 

56.  Moses  removes  his  tent  from  tlie  camp.      The  people  mooni. 

(ch.  mill.) 

57.  The  Tables  of  the  Law  renewed.      Various  instruclionigi'eH  la 


38.  Moses  deapRU\ieaSp\e»'uiVift«\»DirStm 


I.   The  murmurs  of  the  people.     Joshua's  attempt  to  painty  ibem. 

(ch.  uv.) 
I.   llie  Ocbellion  and  Punishmenl  of  Kanih,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 


I 


their  arrival  at  Kadesh.     (cb.  i.) 
68.    Renewal  of  the  Cove 
SS.   Promisei  of  Pardon 

them.    (cb.  xxx.) 
Joshua  appointedtobetbesut'cessorof  Mosca.      A  Boleran  charge 

given  to  him.    (ch.  «i..  1^27.) 
BS-  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  propbelical  and  historic^  OiM 
'  of  Mo^es.    (ch.  xxxu  28—30.  xxiu.) 

Uoses' Prophetic  Blessing  of  the  twelve  Tribes.    Their  ptculiai 

felicily  and  privilege  in   having  the  Loan  Tor  their  God  and    j 

Protector,     (ch.  iis.h.)  ' 

'67,   The  Death  and  Burial  of  Moses,     (clu  luiv, ) 


CB.  The  Call  and  Appointment  of  JToahua  lo  be  Captain-General  of 

(he  people  of  Ood.    (ch.  i.) 
.fi9.  The  IMlrsculous  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  the 

setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,     (ch.  ill,  tv.) 
7a  Joshua,  stricken  in  years,  gives  his  first  charge  to  the  people  of 

Israel,     (ch.  mil.) 
71,  Joshua's  second  charge  lo  the  Israelites,     (ch.  iiiv.] 


73.  The  Birth  of  SamueL    (ch.i.) 

74.  The    Hymn   of  Hannah.      Depraved    conduct   of  Eli's    Soni. 

(ch.  11.) 

75.  The  call  of  Samuel,  and  his  ettatilishment  in  the  Prophetic  Office. 

(ch.  HI.) 
Ilie  Israelites  deniand  ■  king.      fch.  viii.) 

tS.    Siul  rejected  by  God.    (ch.  ini.] 

79.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,    (ch.  ivi.) 
SO.   David's  Combat  and  Victory  over  Golfab.    (ch.  xvii.  1—54.) 
61.    Saul's  Life  in  David's  Power,  in  llie  cave  at  Bngedi,  who  mag. 

nanimously  spares  it.   (ch.  iiiv.) 
83.  David  spares  the  Life  of  Saul  a  second  time,  (ch,  «vi.) 
83.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  after  hia  toul  dyiCQitifiiute  \i-3  ^i*'«v\^»>; 

(cb.  !«,.; 

X  6 
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84.  David  anointed  king  over  Israel.     His  victories,     (ch.  v.) 

85.  Tbe  Bringing  up  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Divine  Pro- 

mises made  to  him.    (ch.  vi,  vu. ) 

86.  The  Sin  and  Repentance  of  David,    (ch.  zi,  zu.) 

87.  David*s  Psalm  of  Praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mercies 

of  his  life,  and  of  the  many  deliverances  he  bad  experienced, 
(ch.  zxu.) 

1  KINGS. 

88.  The  death  of  David,  and  Accession  of  Solomon,    (ch.  n.) 

89.  The  commencement  of  Solouion's  Reign,    (ch.ui.) 

90.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Sublime  Prayer  of  Solo- 

mon on  that  occasion,    (ch.  viu. ) 

91.  Divine  vision  to  Solomon.  HisOpulenceand  Commerce.  (ch.Q.) 

99.  The  death  of  Solomon,  and  Accession  of  Rehoboam.   (ch.  xi.) 

93.  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  under  Jeroboam,  who  forms  the 

Kingdom  of  Israel,    (ch.  zii.) 

94.  The  Reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  king 

of  Israel,    (ch.  xiv.) 

95.  The  Reign  of  Ahab,  against  whom  Elijah  prophesieth.    Miracles 

wrought  by  the  Prophet,    (ch.  xvii.) 
'  96.  The  Prophets  of  Baal  slain,    (ch.  xvui.) 

97.  Elijah's  Flight  to  Horeb.     Transactions  there,     (ch.  ziz.) 

2  KINGS. 

• 

98.  The  translation  of  Elijah,     (ch.  ii.) 

99.  Miracles  wrought  by  his  successor,  Elisha.     (ch.  iv.) 

100.  The  Healing  of  Naaman,  and  punishment  of  Gehazi.     (ch.  v.) 

101.  Miracle   wrought  by   Elisha.     The  Syrian  army  smitten  with 

blindness,    (ch.  vi. ) 
]  02.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  dethroned  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
the  Israelites  carried  captive  into  Assyria,     (ch.  zvi. ) 

103.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah.     His  danger  from  Sennacherib's  be- 

sieging Jerusalem,    (ch.  xvii. ) 

104.  The  deliverance  of  Hezekiah.   (ch.  xix.) 

105.  The  pious  reign  of  Josiah.    (ch.  xzu,  xxui.  1 — 30. ) 

106.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah, 

the  last  kings  of  Judah.     (ch.  xxm.  31 — 37.  zxiv.) 

107.  Rebellion   of    Zedekiah    against    Nebuchadnezzar.     Jerusalem 

taken  ;  the  temple  burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity 
to  Babylon,    (ch.  xxv.) 

EZRA. 

108.  Edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judaea  and 

rebuild  the  temple,    (ch.  i.) 

109.  The  building  of  the  second  temple  commenced,  but  hindered  by 

the  Samaritans,     (ch.  iii,  iv. ; 

1 10.  Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews.     Tlie  temple  finished  and 

dedicated,    (ch.  v,  vi. )      . 
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^S.   Eslher,  the  niece  oT  Mordeciii,  apprises  the  Icil 

guinsrj  design,     (ch,  vu.) 
■B.    Tfae  AdvDii  cement  of  MordecaL     The  dclirc 


|I5.   Departure  of  Nehemiah  for  JeruaaJem,  with  a  royal  commission 
J:-  infa.Durofthe  Jews.    <ch.  u-) 

f]6.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temjile  lielng  rebuilt,   Ezra  and  Neheroiah 
conveae  the  p«oplc,  to  bear  the  lai*  read.    [ch.  viu.) 


.   The  Birth  of  John 
(LukBi.  1—56.) 

!.  John    the    ] 
CL,.t 


0.) 


lapiist  and  of  Jesus  Christ  announced. 
The  prophetic   hyiun   of  Zechariss, 
,3  Christ,    {iuieii.) 


Q  of  Chrirt. 


.  ThaNaiivityand  Infancy  of  Jeai 

^  Tlie  Arrival  of  the  Wise  Men  from  me  tuast  to 

Christ.      (Jtfe((.  11.} 
:.   The  Ministry  of  John  the   Baptist.     The  Baptiu 

(t«teiu.) 
:.   The  Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ.      He  beginneth    to   preacb.     , 

lUall.  IV.  1—17.)  ' 

:.*  Oirist  preadieih  al  Naiaredi.  —  Various  miracles  wrought  Enr    i 

Christ.    (JLwfeiv.  14—44.) 
■.   Testimony  of  John  ihe  Baptist  to  Jesus  Christ.  (John  i.) 
I.    Christ's  Miracle  at  Cans  in  Galike.     (JiJm  ii.) 
I.   His  Conversation  with  Nicodemus,     IJohn  ni.) 
>.    His  Discourse  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria.    (Johnt^.) 
.   Peter,  James,  John,  and  MatihcH-  become  Christ's  stated  d 

ciples.    {£»fev.) 
r.  Jesus  Christ  heals  a  Paralyiic  at  the  Pool  of  Belhcada.    (JoinTj 
i.  The  twelve  Apostles  appointed,      (iiiis  vi.) 
I,   Christ's  Swmon  on  the  Mount,     (ilatl.  v— vii.) 

g  1 .  Who  only  are  truly  happy.      The  duty  of  Christ! 


S  2.  Thi 


■.  (iifo« 

en  of  Cbri» 


-IG.) 


lieii  bad  been  mucli  ivo^iei  \j^  >i>e  Xt»- 
sof  iJie  Piiarigees.    I.Inbi  "^' 
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'mplificd  in  what 
(87—30.);  Z>ivttrct(: 
liiS~A->.)i  die  Love 


ems  Murder  (21—96.)  ;  ^MkJIsj 
2.);  Onllu  (33—97.);  Jtela,- 
mr  Neighbour.  (43 — 18.)  — 


dehtrdyed'      This  ia  exempli6ecl   in  j^, 

Prayer{5 — 15.);  Hndfns(ug{16 — 18 
~     "       eulf  Mindedness  enforced  \ij  v 


(.1.1 


'•) . 


laideratiom. 


I  Toih  jv.ilgmenU  iif  alhen  (vii.  1 — 5.);  n- 
nous  anni«Hi»ni  (6 — 14.);    w«ming»  agninst /aile  tMiArs 
wbo  are  commonl;  known  bf  their  Ktians  ( 1 S — 3a  )  ;  the  wh- 
dom  of  adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the  insignifiamcj  of 
the  Intter  without  the  former.  (31 — BO.) 
4UI  Christ  heals  the  Ceuturiua't  Serrant,  and  restores  lo  lifi 
the  Widow's  Son  at  Nain.   {Luke  vii.  1—17.) 
:.   Christ's  Replf  lo  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  Diidplet 
and  his  discourse  to  tbe  people  concerning  John,   (^.tifem. 
18—35.) 
Christ  pardons  a   woman   who  bad   been   m   Hnner.  (Xvfam 
36—50.) 
:.   The    parable    of    the    Sower. — Who    are     Christ'i    Diidplm 
{l.ukefia.  1—21.) 
Christ  (tilli  a  tempest  bj  his  command,  and  heals  a  demooiieit 

Gadara.   fin**  viil.  83— 39.) 
Christ  cures  an  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jam 

to  life,   (iuieviii.  40—56.) 
Dirisl  heals  a  paralytic  and  two  blind  men.    (Mail.  Ii.) 
rbe    Mission   of  tbe   Apostles.       Five   thousand    men   minuu- 

lou'ljfed.  {iuieii.  1-27.) 
Christ  feedelh  fi»e  thousand  men,      Peter's  confeision.  (Jbiityl-) 
.   Christ  performs  various  miracles.   (MrUl.Tv.) 
.   Christ  rar«lel!s  his  death  and  resurrection.    {Malt,  xn.) 

transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  toiracle  wbicb  fel- 
lowedit.  (Ma«.  ith.) 
■.   -niB  Mission  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.   (  Zufc  i.  1— 84. ) 
!.   The  Patable  of  the  benetolent  Sammtan.      Christ  risiw  Martin 

and  Mary,   (tuie  i.  BS — 4B.) 
I.  Jesus  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  Tabemaeles.   (John  vn.) 
:  Jcsui  Christ  teaches  in  (he  Temple.  (John  mi. ) 
.  Christ  heals  a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.   {John  ii.) 

rtions  concerning   Prayer.       The    Scribes   and    Ftwisoa 
reproved,  (ttatell.) 
.   Cautions  against  hypocrisy.      The  Core  of  IKvine  Proiideatc 
(iufeiu.  1—34.) 

lilion  to  be  prepared  for  Death.  {Luke  iii.  35 — (S.) 
reproacbeth  the  people  l^r  imt  knowing  the  time  of  Mis- 
sian's  coming.  Common  reason  sufficient  to  teach  men  » 
pentance.  (iufe  >ii,  49 — 59.) 
;.  Design  of  God's  Judgments.  An  infirm  woman  benUd.  h- 
rable  of  t\ie  Mu4ltti4-Me4,-wVi\eii  prophetically  repmenti  l*t 
spread  of  lliE  GiisveV.  ^l,vkl!X^n.  \— «i.^ 
.  Christ's  Journey  lo  Jerusalem  to  Vw;  ■&«  ^™i«.  lit 
His  lamentation  cnei  *!«:  •j.iiVo.i  ^t\^1AI«n.  <i 
(X,iiAe  11".  22— as."! 
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I  A  dropsical  man  healed  on  the  Sabbuh-diy.     Tbe  parable  of  the 
great  Supper.  (/,«i(iiT.  I— 2^.) 

I         Christian.      The   unprofitablenMa   or  an   uDsound   ChriBlion. 
I        (iuifliiT.  25—35.) 

,  Chriic  illustrates  (he  jo;  of  the  angeU  in  heaven  orer  repenlin|; 
'        Snners,  b^  die  Parables,  1.  Ol  Ok  tost  iheeji  {Luke  iv.  1—7); 

a.  Of  the  liat  pkcc  of  nKnn/  (a — 10.);  and  S.  of  the   Pro- 
I        digttl  Son.  (11—33.) 

l'  Parable  of  the  Unjust   Steward.       The  Pharisees  reproved  for 
I        Iheir  hypomBj  and  rovetousness.  (£uie  ivi.  1  —  18.) 
t  ITie  Parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laiarus.  (lute  ivi.  19—31.) 
I   The  dut;  of  not  giving  ofTence.      Ten  lepers  bealed.   (Luke  xvn. 

!-19.) 
,  Cbnst    discourses   concerning    hia    second   coming.   [Luie  ivn. 
f        20-37.) 
,  Encouragement  to  perseverance    in    prajcr,    illustrated   by   the 

parable  of  the   Importunate  Widow.  — Parable  of  tbe   Fha. 

riseeand  Publican,  or  Tfli-gaiherer.  (Lukexvm.  1—14). 
i  Christ  encourages  young  children  tu  be  brought  to  him;   again 

foretells   hi«   death ;    and    cures   a  blind  man    near  Jericho. 
I         {tufe.v>.i.  15-42.) 
i  Parable  of  the   Labourers  in  the  vineyard.  —  Humility  iucul- 

cated,— Two  blind  men  receive  (heir  Bight.  (Mm.  ii.) 
<  The  resurreclion  of  Lasarus.  (iMn  xr>  1 — Mi) 
I  Account  of  the  different  efTecU  produced  by  this  miracle  on  the 
\        Jews.  (JnAn  ii.  4S— 57.  iii.  1—11.) 
P  The  Conversion  of  Zaccheus.    (Lute  iii.  !— 10.] 
i  Parable  of  tha  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive  a 
f       kingdom.  (Lutein.  1 1— SS. 
i  Christ's  lowly  yet  iriumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.      He  weeps 

over  her  impending  calamities,  and  expels  tha  traders  out  of 

the  temple,  where  he  teaches  the  people.   (Luie  iii,  29 — 4S.) 
(  Christ  confutes  the  chief  priests,  scribes,   and  elders,    I.    By  a 

question  concerning  the  baptism  of  John  (Lute  xx.  1 — 8.); 

2.  By  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  vineyard  (9—19.); 

and,  3.    By  showing  the   lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  unto 

Cssat.  (eo— S6.) 
The  Sadducees  and  Scribes  severally  confuted.      The  Charity  of 
I        a  poor  widow  commended.  (Lute  xx.  27 — i7.  mi.  1—4.) 
f  Christ  discourses  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  and  enforces 
f        the  duly  of  watchfulness.    (Lute  iii.  5—38.) 
f  ■Christ's  ^xiphetic  Biscourae  concerning  Ihe  destruction  of  Jeru- 
;        salem,  raid  the  end  of  the  World.   (MalU  ixiv.) 
i  I^rabies  c^  the  Ten  Virgins  and  of  the  Talents.      The  last  Judg- 
ment described.    (J/of/.  iiv.) 
r  '  Christ  washes  hj^  apostles'  feet ;  predicts  Ibe  treachery  of  Judas, 

and  Peter's  denial.   (John  iiii.) 
t  Christ  celebrates  the    Passover;    institute*   the    Lord's  Su^^i-, 

Mid  again  warns  Peter  that  he  vrouU  den^  ^lun,      ijvke  i.i.-a, 

■      -) 

It  dlicoarae  with  bii  disciplvs.     (.Johu  tliv — iiv^ 
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61.  Christ's  last  prayer  for  his  disciples,  and  for  all  who  in  future 

ages  should  believe  in  him.     (John  zvu. ) 
69.  Judas  betrays  Jesus ;  who  retires  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Peter's  denial  of    Christ,   who  is  arraigned  before   Pilate. 

{John  XYiii.) 
63«  Christ  condemned  and  crucified.     (Ltd»  xxiu.) 

64.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     {Matt,  xzvxn.  1 — 15.) 

65.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  {Luk 

xxiT.  13—35.) ;  and  also  to  the  assembled  disciples.  (86—48.) 
The  Ascension  of  Christ.     (49— 5S.) 

TUX   ACTS   or  THE   AP08TLXS. 

66.  The  transactions  before  and  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven. 

—  Matthias  elected  an  apostle,  (ch.  i.) 

67.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 

Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  consequence 
of  it.   (ch.  II. ) 

68.  Peter  and  John  heal  a  lame  man. —  Peter's  discourse  to  the 

people,    (ch.  ui.) 

69.  A  great  multitude  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Peter.  —  The 

Apostles  are  put  in  prison,  and  released,  (ch.  iv.  1 — 32.) 

70.  Unanimity  of  the  first  Christians ;  —  their  charity.  »~  Hypocrisy 

and  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.    (ch.  iv.  33—37. 
V.  1  —  11.) 

71.  The  Apostles  being  imprisoned,  are  released  by  an  angel.— « 

Gamaliel's  counsel  concerning  them.  (ch.  v,  12^-42.) 

72.  Seven  persons  chosen  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  alms. 

(ch.  VI.  1—8.) 
.  73.   Stephen  falsely  accused.. — His  discourse.-.— He  is  condemned  and 
stoned,     (ch.  vi.  9 — 15*  to  viii.  1.  first  clause  of  the  verse.) 

74.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  —  A  church  planted 

at  Samaria,  (ch.  viii.  1.  and  at  that  time,  &c.  2 — 25.) 

75.  Conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  (ch.  viii.  26 — 40.) 

76.  Conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaching  of  Saint  Paul.   (ch.  ix. 

1—31. 

77.  Peter  heals  ^neas,  and  raises  Dorcas  to  life.   (ch.  ix.  32 — 43.) 

•  78.  Peter  instructed  by   a  vision   concerning   the   calling   of  tlw 

Gentiles.  —  The  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,    (ch. 
X.  XI.  1—18.) 

79.  The  first  Gentile  Church  founded  at  AnUoch.  (ch.  xi.  19 — SO.) 

80.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa.  —  His 

miserable  death,     (ch.  xu.) 

81.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  at  Perga 

in  Pamphilia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia.     (ch.  xiii.) 

•  82.  The  gospel  preached  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  I>erbe.  —  Paul 

returns  to  Antioch.     (ch.  xiv. ) 

,  83.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  observing  the  law. — 
Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this  subject,  (ch.  xv.  1 — 35.) 

.84.  Paul's  second  departure  fi:om  Antioch. —  He  preaches  the  gospel 
in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  — 
The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  Gaoler,     (ch.  xv.  36 — 41. 

XVI.) 
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85.  The  joiiniies  and  aposlolifal  labours 

at  Tlieaaloni™,  Berea,  and  Athens. 

berore  Ibe  court  of  the  Areopagties.      [cli.  xvu.) 

86.  Paul's  journe;  10  Corinth,  and  Ibence  lo  Antioch.      (ch.  iviu. 

87.  Faul's  third    departure   from    Antiodi.  —  Consequetic«s  of  hia 

preaching  at  Ephesus.      (ch.  iviu.  23 — 2S.  iii.) 

88.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  _  His  jonmej 

tOHirds  Jerusalem,      (ch,  xx.) 

89.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  Paul  islatei  the  fhiils  of  his  miais- 

trj-.      (duJii.) 

90.  Ihe  Jews  demand  the  death  of  Pool,  who  pleads  his  priiilege  aa 

a  Romaii  Citiien.      (ch.  iiii.) 

91.  Paul    pleads  his  cause  before  the  council.  —  A  conspiracy  ia 

formed  agHiDst  bjs  life.  —  He  19  sent  to  CiEEBrea.     (ch.  ixiii.) 
93.    Piiul  accused  before  Felil,  pleads  his  own  cause.  _  EU'ects  of 
his  preaching  upon  the  conscience  of  Felii.      (cb.  xiiv.) 

93.  Paul  pleads  his  cause  before  Fealus,  Ihe  successor  of  Felii. — 

His  innocence  admitted  bj  the   Roman  Governor,     (ch.  itv.) 

94.  Paul's  defence  before  king  Agrippa.      (ch.  t[iti.  ) 

95.  Narrative  of  Paul's  Voyage  from  Ctesarea.  —  He  ia  shipwrecked 

on  die  isle  of  Malta,      (ch.  nxvii.) 

96.  His  voyage  from  Malta  (0  Rome,  where  he  preaches  the  Gospel 

to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for  two  years,     (ch.  ixvui.) 


Part  III.  —  Select  Cbaplers  taken  finm  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

Section 

1.  The  blessed  consequences  of  our  Justification  by  Jesus  Christ. 
*    (R-ni.  V.) 

2.  Eulogiumand  Description  of  Charity.      (1  Cor.  xrii.) 

3.  The  Resurrection  of  Je«us  Christ. —  Victory  over  death  and  an. 

(1  C«-.  IV.) 

4.  A  Future  Life,  —  The  love  of  Christ      (2  Car.  v.) 

5.  Spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus.      {E/ih.  i  ) 

6.  Various  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life.    .(E/iA.  iv— n.) 

7.  Exhortations  to  ChristiBn  Holiness.      (PliU.  tv.) 

8.  The  eicellence  of  Godliness.     (1  Tim.  vi.) 

9.  The  supreme  Daily  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  superioHty 

to  angels,  and  our  duty  in  consequence.     {Heb.  i,  u.  i — 4.) 
10.   Elhortations  lo  |ierse.erance.     (Heb.  XJl.) 
d  Cautions.      (Jamsjv.) 


IS.  Eiliortaiiun  to  various  civil  and  relative  duties.     (1  Pel.  u. 
25.  HI.  1—13.) 

14.  lliehope  and  conduct  of  a  Christian,      (2  Pel.  i.) 

1 5.  The  second  advent  of  Christ,      (2  Pet.  in.) 

16.  TJieloreofGodop/josed  to  that  of  the  world.      ^^\  Juliuii 
Jr.   Eiborcauoa  to  Brotherly  Lore.      (1  John  W.) 


•   TAu  Litt  il  KUctedfrom  the  co/noni  catalogjie, 

NbIhxm,  coTtlaiTKd  in  tie  auHiaTi  larger  IntnduclioTi,  iut  «iM  it 
oifitifuR  of  tome  caluable  Trealisea  on  Sacred  LilafUure,  irtut 
have  been  piibSilied  since  Ihe  dith  edition  ef  thul  work  appetmi 
GiKUINF  Eumosa  alone  are  specified,  mil*  tAe  current  jiriatfir 
tnkiek  Ihey  are  lold  in  baardi,  or  ihltli,  or  Hitched.  Second-fauid 
copies,  homtii,  maifjreguenlfy  be  oblaiTied  in  good  amdilion,fir  Ik 
price  o/'new  books. 


Stctios  I.  —  Editions  of  the  Hoi?  Scnpturea  and  Venions  AcmC 
I  I.  —  Hebrew  Bible*. 

Biblia  Hebraica.  Accesserunt  Novum  Testamentum  OnraiH 
et  Libri  Gnrce  scripli,  qui  Apocryphi  vocantur:  cum  Inta- 
lineBri  Versione  Latins,  curt  et  Btudto  Benedicti  Arife  Montaki. 
Antverpia.  i  J72  or  1S84.  folio.    Price  nbout  4/.  4t. 

Biblia  HebraicB,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  (he  Old  Te«»- 
ment,  without  potnCs,  afler  the  text  of  Kennlcott,  with  the  dwf 
various  rcndines,  selected  from  his  collation  or  Hebrew  rnanu- 
scripts,  from  that  orDe  Rossi,  and  froiu  the  antient  venioaa; 
Bccoinpanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  eipb- 
natory,  selected  from  the  most  approved  antient  and  mo«™ 
English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  By  B.  Boothrovo,  OJX 
Pontefract  and  London,  1S16.  a  vols.  4io.     Price  2l.  Si. 

Large  pnper,  31.  3i.  Tbii  ii,  perhapi,  the  cheapetl  Hebreir  BiU>> 
with  criticsl  apparatus,  that  is  eitani;  it  was  published  originiUlf  is 
pans,  the  fint  of  which  appeared  in  IBIO.  It  is  peculiarly  inten^ 
to  Ihe  Hebrew  Echolar  and  critic,  as  It  containi,  in  B  condensed  fonn, 
the  substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  eipensJTC  norki.  An  emincM 
crilic  hu  observed,  "Mr.  Boolhroyd  has  evidently  spared  nd*" 
expense  nor  laboor  to  fumiah  the  student  ivilb  ioleresting  cilrKDi 
which  are  calculated  ta  assiit  him  as  well  in  interpreting  u  in  tMm- 
ing  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  te it.  A  good  philolqgial 
note  13  frequently  of  more  importance  lowords  the  elucidation  of  • 
difficult  passage  Utan  a  long  theological  comment,  which  is  often  Et'l' 
belter  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinions.  There  is  evideally  >«•< 
haiard  of  adapting  bnciful  and  conjectural  corrections  in  »  citEM"* 
*n  undertaking  as  this,  which  is  principally  compiled  from  precfdi*! 
"■"  -    ■        ■  linst  this  danger  ihe  sdbriW 

nful  pmlection  i  and  m  •• 


1  is  principall 
iption.      Aga 


authors  of  almost  every  description.      Against  this  danger  ihe 
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c  ReTiew,  rol,  »».  p.  34,  New  Scries.)      The  lype 
^d  the  poelicsl  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptum  are 
Bdstichs,  according  to  the  arrangement  propot«ii  by  tiiihop  Lowth^ 
pnd  adopted  by  ArclibUhop  Newcome. 

_^Uiblia     Hebraica,    seciindum    Editianem     Everardi    Vander 
Jght,  denuD  recognila  et   emendaEB   ll  Judn   D'Allehand. 
_     idini,  1832.  8VO.  Price  U.  3i. ;  on  large  paper,  W,  1 1».  6rf. 
',  Victorini  Bvthneri  Lyra  Davidis   Regis,  sive   Analysis  Cri- 
''ractica  Psalmorum :  qui  Voces  Ebm  explicanEiir.Bc  Con- 
1  Textfis  SBCrl,  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  nc  Septuaginta 
romm   Interpretatione   Grieca,   moiisCratur.    Londini,   1650. 
^64.  16T9.  4to.    Ti^ri,  16e4.  1670. 8vo.     Glaegux  (in  jGdlbiii 
'as)  et  Londini,  1893.  svo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Fropbetica  bos  long  been  betd  in  higb  eitimation  ai 
the  most  Tsluable  help  lo  ilie  critical  and  grammatical  study  oF  ttu 
Book  of  I'salms.  Tlie  Glasgow  reprint  ii  very  beautiful.  Tbe  prica 
of  any  of  Ibe  Editions  of  Bythuer  is  froin  ISi.  to  1 1,  la. 

Clavis  Pentateuch! :  sive  Analysis  Oiti- 
rdine  in  Pentateucho  Moseoi 
rersione  Latina  et  Anglica;  Nolii  critidi 
edidit  Joaephiis  Kinghorn,  qui  notas  sum 
issimi  Aniinadversionea  adjecit. — Uofvici 
Price  1/.  8s. 


1 


et  Philologiei 
et  ultimas  Ai 
et  Londini,  1 


Tbe  first  edition  of  this  valuable  aid  in  studying  t)i 
taleuch  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  1T7U.  The  repHi 
very  neatly  executed  :  only  five  hundred  copies  of  it  were  struck  off'. 


jf  the  Greek  Ti 

Novum  Tes 


"H  KAINH  iHAOHKH.     Novum Teslatnen turn.     AcceduntPn* 
rallela  8.  Scripture  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulorum  Nolntio, 
et   Canones  Eusebii.      OKonii   e  Typographeo  Clarendoniaiio^ 
I  '18S8.     Second  edition,  1830.    Ro)>al  ISmo.    Price  St. 


I  -  For  ihia  very  lomm 
ment,  junior  Biblical  i 
■re  indebted  to  the  lali 
Oiford.  The  nian  of 
JJr.  Mill,  ii 


idious  and  beautirut  edition  of  (he  Greek  Testa> 
Tidenls  (for  whose  use  it  is  cBpecislly  designed) 
Right  Rev.  Chahlis  Llotd,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
it  is  as  follows :  ~  The  text,  which  is  that  of 
iphs,  with  the  division  into  cections,and 


Pen- 

I 

ntio,   ^M 
nod)     V 


the  punctuation  of  John  Albert  Bengel ;  the  numbers  of  the  chaptei 
and  Tersea  are  placed  in  the  margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which 
are  inserted  the  la^aXam  or  chapters  found  in  antient  manuscripts. 
Xbeie  are  printed  from  Kuster'a  edition  of  the  Greetc  Testament, 
Ibr  tha  convenience  of  tbo»  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  fot 
particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  other  margin 
Aere  ore  printed  select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  t« 
I  'fleripture,  according  to  tbe  edition  of  Courcelles  (or  Curcellaus), 


r 


Hw  EpitUe  to  Carpiani»  and  tlie  Canons  of  Euaebius,  ar  TibUl 
exhibiting  the  agreemenl  of  llie  evaiigelicnl  narratives,  are  prefiicd, 
for  [hi;  puqinffi  of  enabling  anjr  une  who  may  be  so  tlisposed,  la  com- 
pile for  himstlf  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels. 

"H  KAINH  iUflllKH.  The  New  Testament;  with  Ei^irfi 
Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory'.  [By  the  Her. 
Edwabd  Valfv,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831.  3  toU. 
STO.     Price  Si,  Si, 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  ISIG,  b 
3  TOU.  8vo.  with  Lali'i  notes  ;  and  the  plan  on  which  it  was  eienild 
recdved  the  highest  commendaiions  from  diose  who  were  compeUM 
to  ipprcciate  Its  value.  In  the  new  edition,  with  ErtgHih  Ncle^ 
(which  first  appeared  in  1826),  the  work  is  greatly  improTEd.  Tbt 
text  is  ibat  of  the  editio  prineeps,  at  Ihc  foot  of  which  ore  eihiUud 
the  principal  various  readings  ;  and  below  these  are  placed  cofHPui 
critiral,  philological,  nnd  explanatory  notes,  in  English,  selected  with 
great  care  from  Raphclius,  Kypkt^  Palairet,  Schleuaj.er,  RosenmiiliBi 
and  other  dislinguishpd  foreign  critics.  Ample  use  has  been  mailegt 
the  late  much-rcspecCed  Bishop  Middleton's  admirable  Treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.  Verbal  crillcism  is  also  intn- 
duced,  together  wilii  abscrralians  on  tlie  Greek  Idiom  froni  Vigeni^ 
on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from  Hoogenea. 
As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  MattJiew  are  full  and  copious, 
there  was  less  neces»ty  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  pualld 
passogea,  for  the  same  ejlendcd  mode  of  illuitrstion  ;  hut  i  (reqnatt 
reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  otlier;  and  thus  the  sludek  is 
induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  the  whole  body  of  annotalioni,  and 
is  further  enabled  to  fii  more  durably  on  hia  mind  tbc  result  tod 
fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Two  well-executed  Mapsot' Judaa 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  History  aud  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apottk* 
(both  copied  by  pernuBaon  from  the  Maps  iltuBlraliog  the  oulbiH^ 
larger  IntroductioD],  with  Greek  and  English  Indexes,  contribute  to 
enliance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

'U  KAINH  ilAOHKH.  Tile  Greek  Testament;  with  EuglUh 
Notes.  By  the  Ret.  Edwahd  Buhtos,  D.  D.  Oxford,  1831. 
S  vols.  Svo,     Price  ll.  10(, 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford  in  ISaS 
and  1830,  is  adopted  in  this  most  btaulifuUy  printed  edition  of  tin 
Greek  TesUment.  The  more  remarkable  various  readin;^  are  pointnl 
one  in  Ibe  notes,  which  (though  short  and  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber) are  partly  critical  and  jmrtly  explanatory, 

'H  KAINH  aiAOHKH,  Tile  Greek  Testament ;  with  EngliA 
Notes,  critical,  philolo^cal,  and  exegelical.  By  the  Rev.  ft.  T. 
Bloom^ield,  D.D,  Cainbridge  and  London,  te32.  S  vols,  8vo. 
Price  1/.  1 6.1. 

Of  this  Edition  the  T< 
fully  on  the  basis  of  that  a 
but  an  the  fuWest  eViden 
duced,  as  rcM.  on  the  u 
and  early  ptinleA  B&iiom 
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more  of  Ihe  critical  editions  of  Wetiit^in,  Griaboch,  Matthni,  and 
Scholz.  Nothing  luu  been  omitted  which  is  found  in  Ihe  Stephanie 
t«ii ;  such  words  only  ai  are,  by  ihe  aJmosC  univernnJ  con'ient  or  editors 
and  critics,  regarded  ss  interpolalionM  being  placed  within  diitinclly 
marked  brackets,  more  or  less  incluBlve  according  to  Ihe  degree  of 
suspicion  atlaclH^  to  the  worda.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  hut  an 
the  same  weight;  nuthority  ;  and  even  those  sreindicaled  asinsertiom 
b;  being  printed  in  smaller  cliaracters.  All  altered  readings  (which 
are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in  (he  invaluahle  Editio 
Princeps)  hace  a.<iteri:tks  prefixed,  the  common  readings  being  indi- 
cated in  the  Notes.  And  such  readings,  as  though  left  untouched, 
are  getierally  thought  to  need  ullcradon,  have  an  obelisk  prefiied. 
In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  any  deviation  irom  the  Stephanie,  or  com- 
mon tent,  are  given.  Thus,  the  reader  passeEse<i  the  advantage  of 
having  both  texts  placed  before  him,  tlie  common  teit,  and  the  cor- 
rected text,  constituting,  it  is  conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate. 
The  punctuation  hns  been  most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted, 
after  a  comparison  of  all  the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined, 
in  the  outer  margin,  a  select  body  of  parallel  references,  Ihe  inner 
margin  being  appropriated  to  tlie  numbers  of  chapters  and  verBBi. 
The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  words  of  any  speaker, 
ore  clearly  indicated  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text 
arc  copious  notes  (mostly  original,  but  partly  derived,  with  actnow. 
ledgment,  from  the  best  Commentators  anticnt  and  modem)  com- 
prising whatever  respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the 
grammatical  sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite 
comprehensiveness  with  brevity,  so  us  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in 
-_,.  —  j^  Qf  eiegetical  and  philological  annotation,  of  which  the  i 


ter  [very  carefully  digested)  is,  in 
introductory  to  the  larger  Comrae 
Reccnsio    Synoptica    Novi    Teatai 


al  cbari 


^cially  Dr.  Bloo 


afield'a 


and  further,  systematically 
introverted  passages;  being 
if  academical  students,  and  candidates 
intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for 


Oftb 


iceJing  . 


ingjust  and  comparatis 
ducted  journal.  "Dr.! 
is  the  most  valuable  tha 
country.  We  say  this 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors. 


of  the  New  Testament,  the  follow- 

.n's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
been  issued  from  the  press  in  this 
Eparaging  the  merit  and  usefulness 

stroogly  recommenils  iiseif  by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  typography, 
but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority,  in  respect  to  the  Taried  lections 
which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a  substantial  and  independent  value ; 
although,  in  other  respects,  we  must  confess  the  notes  have  greatly 
disappointed  us.      Mr.   Vaipy's  edition,  in  point  of  general  utility, 
may  compete  with   Dr.  Bloomfield's."     •••••    •'  It  is  rather  an 

inyidioui  task  to  adjudicate  the  comparative  claims  of  competitors; 
but   we    may    perhaps  recommend    Mr.   Vaipy's  and    Dr.  Burton's 
editions  as  the  more  suitable  fur  those  who  have  as  yet  little  aciiua 
ance  with  cridcal  commenlalors,  for  Ihe  upper  cWsea  of  Mi^nxtoiwA  J 
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Dr.  BloomGeld's  vdilion,  though  leaa  auiuble  Cor  lb 
novice,  will  be  ini»lu«ble  lo  »11  wbow  prore&sio 
leiiura  kdmiu  of  >  more  crilickl  study  of  the  ii 
Eciiicua  BxTiEW,  December,  1B3S. 


5  3,  —  Poljglott  Bibles. 

Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Vtrtcris  TestameDti  Hebraici,  cm 
Versione  e  regione  posita,  utpoie  versione  Grseca  LXX  InMf- 
prelum  ex  codicc  manuBcripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Era.  Gndw 
priiiiuni  evulgaCH — Item  versione  Latina  Sebast.  Schiioidii  bo- 
viter  reviea  eC  tcxtui  Hebrco  accuratius  accommodBte,  et  Ow- 
manica  beaci  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  ?iri  revi&ione  et  editioiiB 
1544-4.5  expresHi,  adjectis  textui  Hebneo  Notis 
Ghecx  Versioni  Lecdoaibus  Codkis  Vaticani;  notit  | 


__  exegeucis  aliis,  ut  et  sunitnariis  capitum  ac  locis  pacalldii  b- 
cupletissimiE  ornnta.    Accurante  M.  Christ.  Kbinecuio.     hipm, 

■  The  comparative  cheapnea  of  this  neatly  and  accurMelj'  printed 
work  renden  il  a  valuable  substitute  for  (he  large  and  eipen»Te  Poljr- 

glotls:  lit.  1.  Of  Cardinal  Ximenes  {commonly  lermed  die  Compl* 

tcnsian  Polfglott],  printed  in  the  yeirs  1514,  1515.  ISlT.iaoxtok 
folia  I  —  2.  Of  the  Pulyglott  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569-TS,  ia  I 
vols,  folio;  — 3.  Of  M.  L*  Jay's  Folyglott,  printed  at  Puii  ia 
162B-45,  in  10  vols  folioi  — and,  4.  Of  the  magniGceat  Pdy^ 
edited  by  Bisfaop  Waitoo  and  olhen,  in  1657,  in  6  toIi  folio.  Cafta 
of  these  are  found  in  most  Public  Libraries.  Dr.  Adam  Cliriiei  wba 
in  bis  Bibliographical  Dictionary  states  tlial  be  haa  read  oru  Ac 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldoe  Te«  of  Reineccius's  Polyglotl, 
with  the  ciception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  pronounces  il  to  be  no 
□f  the  most  correct  eitant.      Price,  about  61.  Bt. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polygiotta,  Textus  Arelietypos  Verdoneique  [>» 
cipiiBS  ab  ecclesia  antiquitus  receptas  Decnon  Versiooet  receiM- 
ores  Anglicanani,  Germanicaiti,  Italicnm,  Gallicari),et  Hiipaniciiik 
comptectentia.  Acceilunt  Prolegomena  in  teKtuiim  archetnfonB, 
TeruoDUinque  antiquarum  crisin  literalem,  auctore  Sainuele  Ld^ 
S.T.B.  Loadini,  1S31.  In  one  spleudld  folio  volume,  fBtt 
el.  8t. 


I  4.  —  Versions,  Antient  and  Modem. 

'H  nirXaul  &ia5<it^  tara  roue  S^top^tovra.  VettIS  Testan»eo- 
turn  ex  Ventotie  Se^tuaginla  Interpretum  secundum  Exemplif 
Vaticatium  Rorare  etfvVnvn,  accvHB.'iwisravfe  imuiQ  recognitum ;  uw 
cum  schoWiB  ^viiiem  cSmaqviw,,  \MVrt  NV.wwuKiv^ujt^Mi.^l.i^Eia 


niinqiiB  Exemplarium  LecCionibus,  necnon  fragmentis  ver- 
im  Aquils,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.   SumrnH  cura  edidit 
mbertus  Bos.     Frnneqiierffi.   1709.  -ito.  1/.  16i.  to  3l.  2s.,  or 
:;or<Jiiig  to  its  condition, 

?gant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  dceeriedl}'  esteemed. 
i  preface  of  Ihe  editor,  Professor  Bos,  canCaini  a  criiictil  disi  ' 
■  B  Septuagini  Version,  and  its  utility  in  sacred  critici 
li  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Boa's 
Vlut  Has  reprinted  st  Amsierdnni  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under  the  editorUJ 
■;«tre  of  David  Mil).  It  contains  various  readings  from  some  MSS.  tCt 
Bl*TdeD,  nrhich,  bowever,  are  of  do  great  critical  val 

"H  IlaXnta  tuaSlrt<c>l  Kara  roiij  Etlo/iiiKOVTa.     VetUS  Testamett- 
tum  es  Versione  Septoaginla  Iiiterpretum,  otim  ad  fidem  Codicil 
MS.  Alcxandrini  summo  studio  ct  incredibili  diligentin  expres* 
BQm,  emendatum  et  auppleliini  a  Joanne  Ernesti  Grabio,  S.T^. 
Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd, 
tionibus  Var.  nee  non  Criticis  Dissert attonibus  illtistratu 
aiterquB   locupletatum,    suninia   cura   edidit  Joannes   Jacobul 
BmBiTiNGEB.     Tiguri  Helvetiorum,     n30-l-2.      4  tomis, 
Price  1/.  I4f.  6d.  to  6l.  6i. 

This  is  a  Eorrcd  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  eieruted  in  Lon- 
doD  bUneen  Ibe  years  1707  and  1720,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  after 
tfae  teic  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  preseryed  in  Ibe  Britisfa 
Museum.  The  various  reodbgs  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edition, 
printed  in  1586,  are  added  at  Ibe  foot  of  the  page.  Tbe  beauty  of  the 
typography  and  paper,  and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this 
edition  bigbly  eatECmed.  Mifhaclis  pronounces  it  (o  be  the  best 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed. 
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Vetus  Testatnentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta 
Exemplar  Vaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmesii 
Londini,  in  jEdibus  Valpianis.     18! 9.     8vo. 


i 


■gantlj  executed  volume  is  very  torrfrtfy  printed,  and  (which 
cannot  out  recommend  it  to  students  in  preference  la  tbe  incorrect 
Cambridge  and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  tbe  Vatican  text)  its  price  is 

Frice  i;.  Sj. 

Biblia  Sacra  Vulgalee  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont.  Max.  j'ugbu 
recognita,  atque  edila  Roms  ex.  Typographia  Apoitolica  Vati- 
cana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova^  aucloritate  sumnii  pontificit 
Leonts  XII.  excuEa.  Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  18S6.  Royal  svo. 
Price  [/.  u. 

ul  and  correct  edition.       Various  other  editions  of  the 
le  may  be  met  with,  llic  price  of  which  varies  trom  13a. 


doro  Beza.     Varioua  editions  in  folio  nnd  ISmo.     Price  lOf,  ii. 


The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  N^ew  Testameats : 
translated  out  of  the  original  Tongues;  and  with  [he  former 
Traaaliitions  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Oxford,  ut  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1R2I.     8vo.  Price  lOi.  6d.  in  sheets. 

Any  edition  of  the  aulliorised  veman,  witli  marginal  rBfennces,  wD! 
suffice  :  but  the  Oxford  minion  Bio.  is  here  specified  as  bdng  one  of 
most  commodious  and  correct  vdiiions  thai  has  eier  been  prialtd. 
The  medium  Bvo.  Bible  which  issued  frora  the  press  of  His  Mnjat)''! 
Printers,  ia  IS  1 4,  is  a  most  bcauliful  book:  it  sells  for  14i.  id  iheMi. 
Of  the  smaller  Pocket  Bibles,  Ihe  O.ford  "  Ruhj  Bible,"  Is  pubUited 
in  IBS8,  asil  is  one  uf  the  most  beautiful,  so  is  it  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctly printed.      It  sells  for  Gs.  in  sheets. 


Section  II.  —  Harmonics  uf  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronologJcal 
order  [on  the  basis  of  Lightfooi'i  Chronicle),  in  such  manner, 
thnt  the  books,  chajiters,  psalms,  prophecies,  &c-  may  be  read  at 
one  i^ontl^ctetl  history,  m  the  very  woi^s  oF  the  authoHrtd 
translation.  By  (he  Rev.  George  Townsenu,  M.A.  Laadaa, 
183 1.  Second  Edition,  ISSS.  in  two  very  large  volume^  SfOi  i 
Price  2/. 


In  1B33,  a  commodious  editiun  of  Mr.  Tuv 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ivitb  Select  Notes,  was  publiabed  la  «■•    ] 

The  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Hiateii-  : 
cal  Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles  tad  I 
the  Acts,  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Gomdi 
on  the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfont,  Doddridge,  Pilkio;- 
ton,  Newconie,  and  Michaelis  —  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection 
on  the  Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  ami  Cranfield.  The  Epi»- 
ties  are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  tbc 
Apostles'  Arguments.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  prifr 
cinal  subjects  of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  George  TownuiWi 
M.A.  London,  18S5.  Second  Edition,  1337.  In  two  Tef 
large  volumes,  8vo.    Price  si. 

The  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels,  by  Or.  Doddridge  tai 
Dr.  Macknight,  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  among  th* 
Commentators  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acta,  Labours,  Tt» 
vels,  Sermons,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Su^riip 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  Destruelioo 
of  Jerusalem.      K.Wo  a  nairMion  of  the  pailicultir  times  end  oc- 
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upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were  written,  together 
1th  a  bnef  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them.  By  Samuel  CftaDOOK, 
D.     LoDdod,  1673.  folio. 

Tbis  author,  an  eminent  noa-cunrormist  divine,  also  nrole  "  A 
liu  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  superseded  by 
*r  and  better  worts;  "  The  Old  Testaraenl  bistory  melhodiied," 
folio,  and  the  "  Harmony  of  the  four  Esangelists,"  both  also  super- 
led  by  later  works.  "  Cradack's  three  volumes  are  very  valuable: 
a  two  last  on  tbe  New  Te».tamen[  are  much  better  than  the  first  on 
)  Old.  His  extracts  in  Ihe  margin  from  Hammond,  Llghifool,  and 
rolius,  are  Ber^  judicious !  atid  I  tliink,  on  the  wtiole,  I  never  read 
J  one  author,  that  assisted  me  more  in  what  relates  to  the  New  Tea- 
nent."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear,  which  to 
■dents  is  a  great  advantage.      Price,  about  7i. 

The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a?  related  in  Scripture;  but 
which  his  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History 
which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong;  with  select 
ites,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and 
ces,  and  a  Map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Apostle  tra- 
led.  By  Joseph  Gurney  Sevan.  London.  ISOT.  Bvo, 
ice  B(. 

The  I 

ipture,  „        . 

IHtroduce  or  connect  tbe  several  parts.  Attention,  however,  has 
n  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting,  from  diflerent  paria  of  the  New 
itament,  such  pas^gea  as  belotig  to  Ibe  regular  chain  of  the  history. 
I  notes  are  princijiaily  selected  from  (he  best  critics  and  comment. 
rs,  and  those  tWiich  are  geographical  are  (be  most  conspicuous,  and 
»p  a  real  valutf  on  Ihe  work  ^  whict),  though  designed  for  young 
■ona  nf  bis  own  religious  eomtounion  (the  Society  of  Friends),  may 
itudied  with  advantage  by  those  of  every  otiier  class  of  Christians, 
qiecially  those  who  have  not  many  commentators  within  their  reach. 
It  danger  of  finding  any  thing  introduced  which  can  give  the 
bias  towards  any  principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Cbrii. 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  ixiiii.  p.  477.) 
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SI.  —  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Sctiptuiw, 


Briani  Waltoni,  S.  T.  P.  in  Bihiia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  reeognovit,  Dathianisque  et  variorum  Notia  suaa  immis- 
-  it  Franciscus  Wbangham,  A.M.  S.R.S.  Cleveland iie  Archi- 
Cunlabrigix,   typia  sc   sumptibus  academicJB,  ISS8. 
a?o.  Price  i;.  7t. 

hundred  and  seventy  yean  liave  eUp«eduiice^\te^iA£v. 
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cation  of  Bibbop  Wmlton't  special  Prolegomena  to  his  Poljglott  Bible; 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in  wUek 
hare  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  among  standard  criticBl  works  oi 
the  sacred  text.     In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first sp- 
pearance  of  that  work,  many  topics  have  been  controverted,  and  modi 
additional  light  lias  been  thrown  on  all  the  subjects  discussed  in  Bidmp 
"V^^alton's  Prolegomena  by  the  researches  of  various  learned  men.    As 
Professor  Dathe*s  ocUvo  edition,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1777,  bid 
become  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham  faai 
conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students,  by  presenting  to 
them  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Prolegomena.     It  is  executed  on 
the  following  plan: — The  text  of  Walton  has  been  accurately  sod 
beautifully  printed,  and  the  punctuation  amended  and  improved,  ind 
errors  in  numbers  have  been  carefully  corrected,     llie  observstioiis 
which  Dathe  had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best 
poesible  order,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  the  topics  to  wliidi 
they  referred ;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  insetted  very  nu- 
merous observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  confirming,  or  correcting 
the  text  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  the  best  critical  sources, 
both  antient  and  modern,  besides  references  to  the  best  writers  who 
have  treoted  on  sacred  criticism.       Many  critical  canons  of  Wetsteio, 
Houbigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (the  rarity  sod 
high  price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
students,)  are  here  inserted ;  and  where  particular  subjects  required  a 
more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has  treated  them  at  lengdi  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus,  after  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne 
in  his  admirable  edition  of  Virgil.     Fac-similes  of  eight  of  the  MSS. 
of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  in- 
serted alphabets  of  the  principal  modern  oriental  and  other  languages. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.  D.  Sixth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps  and  Fac-similes  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.  London,  1828. 
4  vols.  Svo.     Price  3/.  3s, 

The  present  little  manual  is  a  concise  Analysis  of  this  work,  which 
contains  nearly  three  thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  which  has 
cost  the  author  the  labour  of  more  than  thirty  years,  besides  an  expense 
of  at  least  two  thousand  pounds,  for  the  books  which  he  has  procured 
and  consulted  for  it. 

The  first  of  the  four  volumes,  into  which  this  "  Introduction  *'  is 
divided,  comprises  a  copious  examination  of  the  evidences  for  the  Ge> 
nuineness,  Authenticity,  Credibility,  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  including  specific  replies  to  the  various  objections  of 
antient  and  modern  sceptics :  which  objections  the  author  was  called 
upon,  from  the  press,  to  examine  and  refute.  The  second  volume 
treats  on  the  Literary  History,  Criticism,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  all  their  various  details.  The  third  volume  contains  a  copious 
Digest  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Annquities,  drawn  from  the  best 
sources,  antient  and  modem  :  and  in  the  fourth  volume  is  given  a 
Series  of  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  in  which  their  Genuineness, 
Authenticity,  Date,  Contents,  and  Style  are  minutely  investigated. 
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erminoles  with  b  Dicdamuy  of  the  Sjmbolicdl  I«n' 
lure,  a'BiUiograiibiciiL  Index,  a  General  Indei  ofMat- 
iden  of  tke  Pfindpal  Tejta  iiluaimed.  Throughout 
|e  worii  referencES  have  been  made  to  uich  approved  writers  as  haie 
a  illuilTated  particular  sutyects,  and  critical  noUun  of  tlieir  n  orks 
n  been  Eulqjinned.  The  repealed  uid  uopriociplL-d  attempts  made 
f  pirate  this  "  Introiluctioa  "  will  perhaps  justify  Uie  audior,  in  lh« 
|liiiiBtion  at  candid  readeri,  for  thus  describing  his  own  work;  wluch, 
i  has  the  satisfaction  of  knoning,  has  been  adopted  as  a  Teit  Book 
botir  British  Univetsities,  and  other  Seminaries  of  Theological  Learu- 
various  Colleges  and  AcaiXemical  Institutions  in  Norlli 

Aq  Introduction  to  the  New  Testam^l,  by  John  David  Mi- 

diaelis,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  by  Herbert  Mabsh, 
D.  D.  [now  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  6  vols.  8vo.  Cambridge, 
1802.  edeiiit.laiB.     Prices/,  5*. 

Introductio  in  Libroe  Canonicos  Vctcris  Ftederis,  usibus  aca- 
demicis  accommodata  a  Fouerio  Ackehiianh.  Vienna,  18:25, 
8TO. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Jahn's  learned  "  Inlroduetio  in  Libros 
Sacros  Veteris  Fcedcris  in  Ci)nipendiuin  redacta,"  which  appeared  at 
"Vienna  in  1904,  in  8i-o.,  and  in  1806  was  put  into  the  list  of  hoofcg 
prohibited  by  the  Pope  to  be  read  by  Romanisls.  Professor  Acter- 
mann  statea  that  he  baa  changed  the  teat  of  Jutin  in  very  many  chap- 
ters, but  has  retained  his  order  and  his  words  wherever  he  could.  The 
editor  introduces  this  work  to  tbe  nocli^e  of  his  readers  b;  a  profession 
of  ilia  profound  submission  to  the  Romish  church.  The  advanced 
■tudent will  find  itavaiuabiebookoffufereuce.  Price,  about  10*.  6rf.j 
and  of  John's  Intn>duclio>i,  lis.  to  I6ii. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Professor  Hug,  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.  D. 
London.lS^T.     Svols.Bvo.     Price  I/.  12*. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Brunches  of  Divinity,  aecom- 
panied  with  an  Account  botli  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of 
the  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  Theo- 
logical Learning.  By  Herbert  Mabsh,  D.  D.  {Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough.] Parts  I. —VH.  London,  1810 — 18S3.  8vo.  A  new 
Kdition  of  Parts  1.  to  IV.,  with  the  additional  Lectures,  was  pub- 
lished in  1898,  in  one  large  Volume,  avo.     Price  Hi. 

The  Biblical  Cabinet ;  or,  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical,  and  Phi- 
lological Library.  Vols.  I. — IV.  Edinburgh  and  London.  183S-53. 
SaiSl  Bvo.    Price  Si.  per  volume. 

Thia  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promiseB  to  be  of  singular  ' 
Miliar  to  Biblical  Students.  Vols.  1,  and  IV.  comprise  a  translatioD 
of  Emeiti's  Institutio  Interprelis  Nov!  Testament!,  with  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  TEnaor.A.M.  Vol,  II.  contains  fourvaluiWc^V 
iological  Tracls;  —  J,  On  (he  language  of  PaleaViViK  wi  iXie  Eii?,e  " 
CarisenndlAo  Aposties.      2.  On  the  Greek  Diction otitaoliii-*  ■^— 
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meat.  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Stud]'  of  the  Old  TestunnCt 
and,  4.  Oo  the  TropicBl  LttnguBge  of  the  New  Testameul.  Time 
disquisitians  are  trsnsUiul  from  tbe  Latio  and  Germiia  of  Profmon 
Pfannkuche,  Plantit,  Tlioluclc,  and  Beckbaui  Vol.  III.  o 
tbe  iirst  volume  of  ■  InuiElstiun  rrom  the  Lalm,  by  the  Rev.  Edmri 
Craig,  A.M.,of  Professor  Tiitiuaon' a  eiaboraie  Tnatise  ■  ■■ 
oftheKewTesUmem. 


!s  on  the  Literary  History,  Criticism,  and  TraoslaliDtu 


^oiiE  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament.     By  Charles  BuTixH,EIiq. 
London,  1S07.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.     Priee  ll.  Ij. 

Tbe  first  edition  of  this  judicious  manual  of  Biblicul  Criticism  hu 
priTHtcly  printed  in  tT9T  for  the  author's  friends.  It  bai  since  Imn 
repeatedly  printed  in  royal  Svo.  with  an  additional  volume,  treating 
on  the  books  gceounled  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Pir- 
sces,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  In  ISIO  M.  Baulani  published 
B  French  translation  of  this  work,  from  the  edition  printed  at  Oiford 
in  1799. 


The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  alt  succerdiag 
writer!  on  the  English  veraona  of  the  Scripturt'a  are  indebted,  ■is 
prefiiedtoMr.  Lewis'i  folio  edition  of  the  venerable  John  WickliSe'i 
Englisli  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  reprinted  in  ISIS, 
Bt  London,  with  some  unimponant  additions,  in  one  volume  Bio. 
Price  81. 

A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  Rnd  Parts  thereof  in  Englisb, 
from  the  yenr  MDV.  to  MDCCCXX.  With  an  Anpendii,  con- 
taining SpecinienB  of  TrBnalatiotiB  and  BibliographiciO  Descrip. 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  18KI.     Bvo.    Price  7».  6rf. 

Thougb  the  author  of  this  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "  Um" 
modestly  terms  it  "  an  Appendii  "  to  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  publication  to  those  who  may  no)  b« 
possessed  of  Lewis's  History.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search, and  is  drawn  up  with  great  care.  'I'he  notcg,  which  are  DM 
numerous,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contaiti  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  collectors  of  rare  books  ;  while  considerable  a 

interest  is  imparted  to  the  work  by  the  specimens  of  early  u 
— hich  will  be  found  in  the  appendii. 


Unmended  to  the  Notice  of  those  Translators,   &c.     By  th« 
ev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.  A.     LoniJon,  1S19.     8ro. 
Jo.   Gottlob   C.iiipzovir   Crilica   Sacra   Veteria   Testamenti. 
,  1738-   4to, 
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Salomonis  Glabsh  Philologia  Sacra ;  qua  totius  S^.  Veterii 
Novi  Testamenti  Scri|jturie  tiiin  Stylus  et  Litteratura,  tum 
msus  et  Genuinte  Interpretation  is  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris 
unqiie  expenditur  ac  tradiCur.  Lipsis,  17ZS.  4to.  Best  Edi- 
Mi,  price  18 J. 

Ad  ••  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  be  more 
Bful  for  the  inierprecation  of  Soriplure,  as  it  lltrows  sn  uDCDmmon 
Sree  of  lif;bt  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  iiispiied 
tilers."     (MoEheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  <.  p.  2S6.) 

Johannis  Leusdesii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  singulatiin  de  ejiu 
^jraiamiB  Libellus  siogularis,  editus  ab  Job.  Frider.  Fischero. 
ecerait  Joh.  Voretii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  Hebrai- 
I.    Lipsite,  1192.  Svo.    Price,  about  9i. 

De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrieorum  Prtelettionea  Academic*.  Auc- 
!  Roberto  Lohth,  nuper  Episcopo  Londineasi.  Oxonii, 
1.  8ro.    Price  16i. 

He  Brst  edition  of  Bishop  Lontb'B  Lectures  appeared  in  1753: 
at  oFl82I  may  be  considered  as  the  beat;  hs  it  includes,  bcsidea 
e  additions  of  Michaelis,  the  further  obserYHlioni  of  Rosenmulter 
ihose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  181  jj,  Ricbter,  and  Weiss- 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews:  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Right  Rey.  Robert  Lo*th,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  London,  by  G-  Gxiegoh^.     To  which  are  added  the  principal 
Notes   of  Professor    Michaehs,   and  Notes  by  the  Translator 
and  others.     London,   1787.  Z  vols.    8co-;   1B16.    2  vols.  8vo        ^^ 
Price  ^H 

Sacred  Literature :  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of    ^^H 
C6nipo»ition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  Lord     ^^M 
fiiihop  of  London,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  Appli-     ^^| 
cation  of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  Illustration  of  the        . 
New  Testament.  By  John  Jebb,  A.  M.    (Now  D.D.  and  Bishop 
ofLimerick.)    London,  1820.    Svo.  Price  1S<. 

VoBBTii  (Johannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  Testamenti  Com- 
mentarlus.  Edidit  nottsque  instruxit  Johannes  Fridericus  Fii- 
cherus.    Lipsiae,  1778.  8vo.     Priee,al>oot  14«. 

Wktstenii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testamenti 
Grsci  editionem  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissin:is  codicibus  denuo 

Curandara  ;  in  quibus  agitnr  de  codicibus  manu'icriptis  Novi. 
amenti,  Scriptoribirs  qui  Novo  Testamento   ""         '    ..™- 
mmibua  reteribtis,  edjiionibus  prioribua,  et  c\b'cv 
et  pfopoaaalur  animadversiones  c 
_  T    3 
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■  Luke; 


sdami,    1730.  *HlJ   T 
arralivei  contiuned      ' 


lectionum  Novi   TestamentL     Amsteliedan 
.._.,  about  I0»,  6d.  or  131. 

A  Vtndicatinn  of  the  Aiitheniicity  of  the  Narralivi 
I  the  first  Two  Chajiters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  Sl 
ie;  being  an  Invcatigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the  Uniu- 
1  Editors  of  the  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament; 
'  Appendix  containing  Strictures  on  the  Variations  be- 

e  First  wid  Fourth  Editions  of  that  Work,     fiy  b  Lay- 
man [John  Betans].     London,  18^9.  Bro.     Price  13i. 

In  this  Teij  eUborme  work,  tlie  nutlienlicity  or  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  ind 
Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  saluTactoritf  rindicalcd  Trom  (he  obji^ctioiH  at 
the  Editors  of  the  modem  Sodnian  Version  of  the  New  Toslamenl; 
n-bose  disingenuoas  alterations  in  EUl;ccs^>iTe  ediiions  ot  that  noik  ate 
eipoied  in  the  Appendix. 


§  3.  — Leiiconsand  Grammars  to  the  original  Iianguages  of  Scriplinf. 

i.   Hebraii  and  Ckaldee  Gramman  and  Lexicom. 

(I.)   Wilk  Poijtl!. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Lan;!uage :   so  arnngd 

ei  tororni  a  complete  anj  easy  System  of  Hebrew  Grammgr.uJ 

adapted  to  the  use  of  Learners  as  well  ns  of  others  who  hsife 

made  some  Progress  in   the  LangUBge.     By  the   Rev.  Samuel 

Lee,  A.m.  [now  B.D.Jand  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Umt»- 

sity  of  Cambridge.  London,  t  B3T.  Second  Edition,  corrected  asi 

improved,  1859.  8vo.     Price  I6i. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circutnstancEs  in  wbich  this  graD- 
miir  is  slated  to  differ  from  every  preceding  work  of  tbe  same  liaJi 
viz,  1.  In  ihe  manner  in  wliich  tlie  ajslem  of  vow^l  poinU  is  it- 
veloped;  —and,  2.  tn  the  mode  in  which  the  nouns  and  verbs  areei- 
hibtted,  sD  as  to  avo[d  that  perpleiiiy  which  is  presented  to  kwnai 
in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  In  the  syntax,  the  cbHTacler  of  lie 
language  is  invesligaled  according  to  the  analogy  discoverable  witbis 
ilself ;  and  the  conclusions,  to  which  the  author  arriTea,  are  conEnud 
by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  enallages  of  geadff 
and  number,  which  have  caused  so  much  perplenily  to  students  io  iM 
grammars  that  have  iM^n  formed  after  the  system  of  the  celebralrf 
Buitorf,  are  here  set  aside  ;  and  principles  are  laid  down,  by  which  it 
is  shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Sfiemilic  dialects,  tbM 
rulea  are  groundless,  which  make  it  necessary  to  call  in  these  anoms- 
lies  to  bur  aid.  To  ibe  syntax  is  appended  a  short  essay  on  Ihe  uK  of 
Ibe  Hebrew  accents,  showing  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  undemoid 
as  a  commentary  on  the  bearing  of  the  context.  The  whole  ia  diiiW 
into  TweHTv  lectures.  Professor  Lee  is  now  printing  an  original  He- 
brew and  EngVish  Lexicon.  1-6  6 

A  GmmmRr  of  t.\\e  HeWevi  \j'fl.'n^'fl»%'».   '^i  ^kiwcii'Kvjvsn, 


sociate  Proressor  oT  Sacred  Literature  in  the 

Fourth  Edition.    Ouford,  1B31.  8vo.  1' 

t  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  Rules  c 

e  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars. 

London,  1812.  1B23.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

.  Price  4i. 

f  A   Hebrew   Grammar  in   the   English  Language,   by  JosepK 

muel  C.F.Fbey.     LonJon,  IBI3.  av'o.     A  new  edition,  with 

IS  and  additions,  by  Geobge  Downes,  A,  M.  London, 

p8B3.     8VD. 

"  The  direclious  for  tlic  formation  of  verbs,  tlirough  all  ilieir  Toices, 

1  and  ten^s,  arc  minutelj  given  ;  and  this  part  of  the  Gramniu: 

Mniteals  the  author's  critiral  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  be 

t  teach.  —  Though  we  would  not  recommend  this  as  super- 

diog  the  use  of  other  Giaramars,  eapeciidly  to  the  clawicat  scholar, 
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.  n  Lalin,  yet  we  must  remarit  that  Mr.  Frey's  1 

■  ftaching  the  Hebrew  is  very  maslerty ;  that  it  is  singularly  calculated 
[to  fadlilate  the  student's  intimate  knowledge  of  tliat  language  1  and 
It  makes  UB  ac(]uain(cd  with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Itabbis  in 
'      ition  of  Jewish  youdi.      The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  of 
subjoined  to  this  Grammar,  wbich  considerably  augments 
Monthly  Review  {N.  S.).  vol- 'viii.  p- 55.      The  edition 
ted   by  Mr.  Downes   tontaina   a  glossary  of  the  first  six 
Dompendium   of  Chaldee    Grammar,  and  other  important 

.  et  Commenlarius  Sermonis  Hchraici  eC  Chaldaiij^  ■ 
post  J.Cocceium  et  J,  H.  Mainm,  longe  nuam  aniehai;  correctiu*  I 
et  eniendatina  edidit  Joh.  Ch.  Fried.   Schulz.     Lipsiae,  1777.    I 

Cocceius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly  es- 
leemed  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schuh,  in  pre- 
paring his  edition  for  Uie  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluous  Dutch  and 
German  words;  and,  in  determining  ibe  signification  of  each  Hebrew 
word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term  in  the  Arabic  and 
other  Oriental  languages.  He  alw  restored  to  tlieir  true  place  leveial 
scattered  roots,  togeilier  with  their  derivatives.  The  work  is  neatly 
and  correctly  printed  ;  and  may  frequently  be  obuined  at  a  reaannablB 
price. 

JoanniB  Kmonis  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum,  receniuit     I 
J. Q. EicBHOHN.     Halse,  1793.   2  vols.  Bvo.  I 

A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  in-  ■ 
duding  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in  Daniel, 
Ezra,  &c.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesesius,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Theolog;  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the 
Oennan  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Gennan 
in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  German  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sundhurst,  Cambridge,  at  the  Unv. 
verutjr  Press,  1815-38.  Id  3  parts  ot  \o\i\a\e»  ^o^si.  ^ft»- 
Prices/.  I4t, 


A  Hebrew  and  Enjjlish  Lexicon  CD  the  Old  Testament,  ii 
ing  the  Biblical  ChalJee,  from  the  German  Works  of  Prof.W. 
GeraniuB.    By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.  M.  Andover  (North  America), 

1S94.     Royal  BVO.      London,  1  B97. 1833.   Svo.    Price  l/.5i, 

This  is,  etrieHj  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Leikgi 
Its  bans  it  the  German  abridgment  or  sniHller  Hebrew  Leiicm  at 
Protestor  Gesenius,  which  was  pubiiahed  ai  Leipnic  in  1815,  io  Ato.; 
but  M(.  GibiM  has  throughout  cunBulted  ibe  Thesaurus  or  liaget 
I.eiicoa  (of  which  Mr.  Lco'b  work  is  a  translation),  and  be  has  >l«i 

cially  hi>  |  German)  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  IsaTah,  which 
ms  pubtished  in  lSSO-31.  Still  further  to  improve  his  Leiicon, 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  many  errora  and  oversights  which 
had  crept  into  the  original  works  of  Gesenius,  but  has  also  commodiouslv 
broken  the  articles  into  paragraphs:  making  each  signiGcadan  of  a 
word  to  commence  a  nen  paragraph.  Hid  first  London  reprint  was 
edited,  with  great  care,  liy  the  Hev.  Lancelot  Sharpe,  M.  A. ;  atid,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  greater  correctness,  tba  Hebrew  words  are  printed 
from  the  second  edition  of  Gesenius's  "  Neues  Hcbraisches  Hand- 
worlerbuch,"  wUith  appeared  at  L.eipsic,  in  1825.  The  second  London 
edition  was  superintended  by  ibe  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  Both  thne 
reprints  are  very  neatly  eiecuted. 

A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  Including  the  Biblical 
Chaldee,  designed  particularly  fur  Beginners.  By  Jusiah  W.  Giat^ 
Boston,  18S8.    London  (reprinleil)  1833.    svo.  9^. 

Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language;  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  IntroUiiction  to 
the  Aramtean  Dialects,  By  the  Rcv.W.Habbis,  LL.D.  London, 
1822,  8vo, 

(2.3  Without  Pumii. 

Element)  of  Hebrew  Grammar;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissert- 
ation on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without  poinls. 
By  Charles  Wilson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew's.  London,  1782.  Fourth  edition,  1810.  810, 
Price  IOj.  6d. 

An  Hebrew  and  Engliiih  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Chiildee  Words  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  ex- 
plained in  iheir  lending  and  derived  Senses;  the  Derivutire 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  respective  Primitives;  and  the 
meanings  assigned  to  euch  authorised  by  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  citations  from  vnrioiu 
authors.  By  John  Pabkkurst,  M.  A.  London,  IB25.  Ro)-«l 
8V0.    Price  I8i, 

To  this  learned  and  excellent  wort  is  prefixed  a  Methodical  Bebnw 
Grammar  without  points,  as  also  «  short  Chaldee  C 


(3.)  mih  and  uHlhoat  Poiidi. 
Rudiments  of  iVie  Uii\)Tc'w  \.aii?,M'a?,e,-«».\\-Kaiir\'&«»a 
By  Jamea  Noni.E,A,U.    GXasfio*.  V%3^.   ».-)q-   Vtwa 
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■   Grammar!  and  Lexicons  to  the  Greei  Teilamenl,  and  to  the 
Septtiagini  Version. 
[  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from  tbe 
^  n  of  GeorjiB  Benedict  Winf.b,  Professor  of  Theology  at 

;n.     By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Liternture  in 
e  Tfieol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson,  Assistant 
ctor  in  the  same  department.      Andover  (North  America), 
Large  8vo.     Price,  about  lOc.  Gd  or  lli. 
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Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  containing  many  new  Proofs  of 
tbe  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Pasaages  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  common  English  Vemion.  By  Granville  Sharf. 
Durham  and  London,  ISOS.     12mo.     Price  7t.  Gd. 

Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Remarks  on 
the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New- 
Testament.  ByChristopher\VoRDawoaiH[nowD.D.].  London, 
1802.  8T0.    Price  4».6(/. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism 
and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  Gy  T.  F.  Middleton, 
D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  London,  ISOH,  8vo.  Second 
Edition,  edited,  with  some  additions  and  corrections,  by  the  Rev> 
James  Scholfj'ield,  Regius  Profeasor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
pr Carnbriiige.  svo.    Cambridge  and  London,  less.    Price  16f. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament :  in  whicb 
the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  sacred  books  are  dis- 
tinctly explained ;  and  (he  meanings  assigned  to  each,  authon'sed 
by  references  to  passages  of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated 
Bnd  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the  Greek  writers.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  plain  and  easy 
Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  and  those  who 
understand  no  other  language  than  English.  By  John  Park- 
KuHsT,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprisinft  the  mote  -j^Wiit 
parts  of  the  Works  of  some  later  writers.  B5  \\u^  Samei'A.QSs., 
B.D.    London,  I HS9,     ttojnl  8vo,     Price  ll. \\s.6d. 
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The  flnl  tditian  at  ibU  well.knou'n  and  sdminbte  Lexicon  to  On 

Gr^k  Tflstamenl  npiHiHred  in  1769,  the  second  io  1794,  both  inqunrlo; 
the  thini  in  royal  DClavo,  with  the  Isaroed  author's  last  Gorreclioaj,  lud 
wfih  large  sdcliilona,  in  1799.  These  have  been  retained  in  Ihe  nu- 
merouE  impres^ioiia  which  haye  «ubse<]ueni1y  appeared.  In  Ihe  conin 
of  Ihe  thirty  years  «liich  haie  elnpseH  since  the  publication  of  Mr.Bwk- 
hnrst's  third  ond  lut  edilion,  sacred  philology  has  recaved  e"al  acces- 
sion). :  and,  a  new  edition  being  required,  tlw  proprietors  of  this  weik 
conRded  it  la  Ihe  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.  D.,  who  has  confencd 
a  high  obligation  on  biblirai  students  in  the  manner  in  nhich  hebi> 
reiised  and  edited  tile  work.  The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
him :  — 

J .  Aa  Mr.  Patklmrst  was,  at  least,  a  great  admirer  of  the  pecuKa' 
ccmoologicsl  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  hod  introduced  nuiy 
etymologies  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  unceiKin, 
—  tbese  etymologies,  and  the  pbl  losopliical  opinions  of  tbc  HulcJiiD- 
soniiUi  school,  have  been  omitted. 

a.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhum's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was  de- 
reclire  in  sccursle  discrimination  between  the  rHrious  senses  of  lbs 
same  word.  Great  inconTenience  bad  also  arisen  from  the  paudiy  of 
nstances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of  the  ivferencet  Is 
profane  aulbors.  These  defects  had  altogether  banished  Mr.  P.'i 
Lexicon  from  the  shelves  of  the  critical  reader,  who  liad  supjdied  in 
place  by  Ihe  labours  of  recent  German  Leiicogn^hers,  especialty 
those  of  Scbleusner,  Bretschncider,  and  Wahl.*  Mr.  Rose  has  sup- 
plied botli  these  defects,  partly  from  his  own  researches,  but  prindpsl!^ 
from  the  valuable  works  of  the  scholars  just  named. 

3,  Various  importanl  additions  hate  been  made  to  Mr.  Parkbom's 
comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  lo  Ihe  New  Tesiament,  from  the  general 
Greek  Grammar?  of  llju  Professors  Butlman  and  Mattliiic. 

4.  For  tiie  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  Attending  U  the 
style  of  the  New  Teslamcnl,  he  has  distinguished,  by  a  conrenient 
mark,  Ihose  words  which  do  not  occur  iu  tlie  Septuagint  version  of  iht 
Old ;  and  he  has  added  in  such  cases  examples  fratn  the  apocryphal 
wriiiugs  where  such  instances  are  found. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  lo  the  present  edilion  are  enclosed  vriihia 
square  brackets  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  former  editions  b^  more  than  two  hundred),  by  omit- 
ting alto^ther  the  most  flmiiful  etymologies  of  Parkhurst,  as  wetl  H 
by  throwing  much  less  important  mailer  into  notes,  and  entirely  rt- 
writing  many  articles,  Mr.  Rose  has  added  at  least  one  third  of  new 
matter  to  this  work ;  which,  in  its  present  greatly  improved  state,  is 
indispet;sal>ly  necessary  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  • 
critiral  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament. 

Novus  Thesaurus  Pliiblopico-Critlcui :  sive  Lexicon  In  hXX. 

Reliiiiios    Interpretes    Grtefos,    ac  Scriptores  Apocryphoi 

Veteris  1  eatamenti.    Post  Biellum  et  alios  Viros  Doctos  congenit 

et  edldit  J.  Fried.  Sculeusnek.     Lipsice,  1880,  1831,   5  parti  or 
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^^bola.  aro.    Glasguae  eC  Loadini,  18S3,  in  three  very  thick  voh,  ^^M 
^^BUro.    Price  3l.  iSi.  buund.  ^^U 

^^T     In  the  Glasgow  vdilion,  many  lypographical  errors,  particutarl;  lA  ^^H 

^^llie  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations,  have  been  corrected  ;  and  Ihe  Tt/.  ^^M 

f      firent-es  to  the  chapters  and  terser,  which  in  the  forragn  edition  am  ^^| 

,        lery  InaccuralE,  have  been  carefully  amended.      Froreseor  Scbleui^  ^H 

,        Der's  German  eiplanationa  of  particular  words  uniformly  have  En-  l^^f 

>        gliiii  tmnslations  attached  to  ihcm ;  and  lo  the  third  volume  therA    ^^1 

la  appended  an  Index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  work ; 

togelher  with  a  collation  of  verses  and  cbapiers,  as  set  out  respectively 

in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  superintended  by  Wechcl  and 

Bos.      This  Appendii,  which  nearly  fills  three  hundred  pages,  is  not 

to  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  edition. 

A  useful  eubslitute  for  this  Work  of  Srhleusner's  (ibe  price  of 
which  may  place  it  above  the  reach  of  some  students)  will  be  found  io 
the  Rev,  Greville  Ewing's  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon.      Glasgow  and  London,  1S2T.  8vo.      Price  U  4s. 


§4.  —  Commentators,  Interpreters,  and  Paraphrasts  of  the 
Scriptures. 

i.  Treali»et  on  Ih  Interpretation  of  Seriplnre, 

EnehiriJion  Hernieneinlicffi  Generalis  Tabnlarum  Veteris  e 
Novi  Foederis.  Auctore  Johanne  Jaun.  Vienna,  1812.  Price 
about  Si. 

Appendii  Hcrmeneiiticx,  seu  Exercitationes  Exegetica 
Aticlore  Johanne  JiHN.  Fasciculi  H,  Viennas,  1813-15.  8V{ 
Price  about  Bj. 

Ersesti  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Tcbtamenti 
8»o.     Lipaiffi,  1761,  1803.  3vo.    Price  from  7i.  to  9i, 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Eraesti>i 
adtnirable  little  manual ;  but  the  prefatory  remarks  and  some  of  the 
notes  of  Dr.  Ammon  must  be  read  with  great  caulion,  as  they  are  too 
frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispensable  characleristica 
of  a  good  interpreter,  sobriett/  and  diacrstion^  Two  volumes  of  Sup- 
plementary Remarks,  by  Professor  Moras,  entitled  "  Acraoses  luper 
Bermeneutica  Novi  Teslamenti,"  were  published  at  Leipsic  between 
1795  and  1797,  in  8vo.  ;  they  relate  only  to  part  of  Eraesti'i  volume, 
and  Ihey  contain  much  yslualile  matter  respecting  the  cridcism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament. 

EiemeotB  of  Interpretation,  crati^liitcd  from  the  Latin  of  J.  A. 
Ernesti,  accompanied  with  Notes.  By  Moaes  Stuaht,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Andover  (;MassachuBCtt!<),  1S22.     London,  1827.  l2aio. 
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ktioni.  Some  things  have  been  smitled ;  notes  have  been  added  what 
the  sutiject  appeared  In  reijuiie  funher  elucidation  ;  and  copjoiu  o- 
tracti  are  traiiBlatcd  from  Mams'a  Acroasea,  ea  well  as  Irom  B«k) 
Monograminala  Hermeneulicea  No»i  TtstBinenti,  and  Keilr*  El*. 
menta  Herineneutieea  Novi  TeBlaraenti.  The  London  reprint  wis 
edited  by  1h<;  Rev.  Dr.  Kendenun,  w)io  has  increased  the  uliHrr 
of  this  Utile  manual  by  adding  some  valuable  ofaservatlani,  ilie  rerall 
of  hii  own  reading, 

TiTBRETiNi  (Join.  Alphonsi}  De  Sacrce  Scrjuturfe  InteipK- 
tanilie  metlioilo,  Traclatus  hipartttus.  Trajecti  Tliurioruni,ITi3i 
Stnollsvo.  Francorurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776.  8v-o.  Price  from  4(.ed. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  conHidervd  lo  be  the  best :  it  proTenntoEK 
"  restilulus  et  auctus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  nboe 
remarlts  are  certainly  valuable;  but  others  convey  docuiniil  inteiptet' 
atiom  which  Turrelini  (or  Turretin,  as  he  is  most  uiuallj  teniialj 
held  in  ultct  abhoirencc.      The  edition  of  1728  is,  therefore,  ID  bt 

Ad  Inauiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Intetpnt- 
Btion,  in  Eigni  Sermons,  preached  belore  the  Uiiiverxity  of  Ox- 
ford in  the  Year  isM,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Her. 
John  Banipton,M.A,  By  the  Rev,  William  Vanmildebt,  DD. 
[now  Bishop  of  Durham,]     Oxford,  1B15.  Svo.    Price  lOi.Sd. 

TheBampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824.  Being  an  Attempt 
to  trace  the  History  and  to  ascertain  the  Limitsof  the  Secondory 
and  SpiriluBl  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  J.  J,  CoNTMisr, 
M.A.    Oxford,  1B24.  8vo.  Price  ittt.  6d. 


1  the  year  isae,  at  the  Lecture  Ibnnded  by  the  Rev.  Jono 
Hulae.  By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chivai.ieb,  M.  A.  Cauibrii^ 
less.    Svo.  Price  i3.i.  .^ 


Malthffii  PoLi  Synopsis  Criticorum,  alioramque  S.  S.  Interpre. 
turn  et  Cammentatorum,  summo  itudio  et  fide  adornaia.  Ultn- 
jecli,  1684,  best  edition.  5  toniis,  folio.  Price  6/.  IGj.  Gi^.  (o 
7/.  17*.  6d. 

On  this  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  leu  years.  Ii 
consolidates,  with  great  skill  and  conciseness,  all  the  labours  of  i)<e 
commenlators  and  critics,  which  are  collected  in  the  great  work  edilad 
by  Bihhop  Pearson  aud  (itJieni,  in  1660,  in  Svola.  folio,  and  cammonlj 
termed  the  "  Critiei  Sacri."     Bewira  ecmAswan^  their  observatiooi 

IS  ftoai  vanousofbeT  « 


lis  own.      Thh  synopBiH  first  ap. 

letwecn  the  yean  1669  Bnd  16T4,  in  5  tdIb.  folio, 

wiih  for  a  lesa  sum  than  the  edition  just  noliced. 

e  PraiikFort  edition  of  1719,  in  5  fob.   folio,  b  said  to  be  veiy  in- 

ct(  and  the  quarto  edition  of  1694,  also  in  S  Tob.,  though  some- 

'      very  iiiaccurale, 

■.  Jo.  Aug.  Dathii  Libri  Veteria  Testamenti  ex  Reeenaione 
P'ejttus  Hebrsi  et  Versionum  Anliqiinruni,  Latine  versi,  nods 
rtiilologicis  et  criticb  illustrati.  Huls,  1775-1789.  6  vols.  Svo. 
'  efrom  2l.  lOa.toSl. 

i  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent,  wlivre  it'iras  pub. 
"liihedat  different  rimes,  in  sii  toI  uincs  or  parts,  moat  of  which  hare 
been  seicrsl  limes  reprinted  wilh  impravetnenls.     It  forms  an  honour- 
able eiception  to  the  great  mass  of  recent  German  commenlatorB  on 
the  Scriptures,  who  have  written  in   Latin,  and  many  of  whom  have 
_jlideatoured  to  fritter  awaj  the  meaning  and  application  of  tlie  Fro- 
Pfaietie  Psalms;  tlw  reality  and  application  of  which  Dalhe  has  most 
KU;  vindicated.      He  was  professor  of  oriental  literature  at  Leipsic, 
Hbbd  "  never  published  any  part  until  he  had  repeatedly  explained  it  in 
Fnii  public  lectures,  and  convinced  himseiribat  no  difficulties  remained, 
ttut  such  as  could  not  be  removed.      In  this  manner  was  produced  his 
translation,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  cuanmenlary  :   ihc 
difficult  and  obscure  passages  being  explained  and  illustrated  by  notes 

pltKcd  at  the  boLlom  ofthe  pagei"    [Aikin's  Biogrspbical  Diclionuyi 

vol.  I.  Supplement,  p.  306.) 

The  Holy  Dible,  aceoriiing  to  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
Notes  explanulorj^  ami  practical ;  taken  principally  from  the 
most  eminent  Writers  of  the  United  Church  of  Bn^land  and 
Ireland;  together  with  appropriate  Introductions,  Tables,  tn- 
deses.  Maps,  and  Plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  tbe  Re<p. 
G.  D'O^Li-,  B.D.  [now  D.D.],  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.]  Oxford  and  London, 
iai7;  Cambridge,  1822;  Oxford,  1826.  3  Tols.  4to.  Price 
3i.  I3l.  6d.  in  boards,  or  Si.  5i.  bound. 

The  many  thousand  copies  of  this  very  valuable  commEDtary,  wliidl 
have  been  circulated,  sufficiently  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
deservedly  held.      Although  the  editors  profess  to  cotnmuntcale  only 

detailed  eipoiition  of  the  inquiries  themselves,  yet,  from  constant  re. 
fbrence  to  tbeir  commentary,  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to 
■tale  that  these  results  are  selected  with  great  industry  and  judgment] 
BO  that  the  reader,  who  may  consult  ibis  work  on  difficult  passageii, 
mil  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  thi* 
publication  some  idea  may  he  formed,  when  it  is  staled  that  the  works 
of  upwards  of  one  hundr»l  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
It,  amounting  to  severot  hundred  tolumes.  On  the  fundamental  arti- 
drs  of  Christian  verity,  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Je&UK  CWv^V,  Vns 
-  penonality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.,  tins  "junVnitt'j  \K-^t>- 
-nouaced  to  be  a  libmry  of  divinity.  The  maps  ao4  etiK"*^™??' 
•Ibougb  onfy  oatllnea,  are  executed  with  much  spirit. 


1 

Dh.     1 

-  I 


An  Enpoation  of  the  OIJ  and  New  Testament,  V 
Matthew  Henbv.  5  volt,  folia.  6  vols  4t<>. ;  else, 
imperial  8vo. ;  various  editions  and  prices,  from  4/.  ' 
7t,,  according  to  conditioi)  and  binding. 

The  value  of  this  commentary  is  too  wi^ll  Itnown  to  require  mj  U*. 

•ervea  to  be  entirel;  and  atlentiiely  read  Through.  The  retnaikable 
pKBSages  should  be  marked  ;  there  is  much  (o  be  learned  in  thit  woit 
in  a  spfGulitive^  and  «Ti1[  more  in  a  practical  way.*'  (Dr.  E>Dddridg&) 
The  liest  quarto  edition  n  as  superintended  by  the  liev.  Messn.  BuNS 
and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correctly  and  handiomeiy  printed ;  there  Ut 
some  copies  on  royai  paper. 

The  Holy  Bible,  contTiining  the  Old  and  New  Testamenli; 
with  original  notes,  practical  observstionii,  nnd  copious  marpiul 
references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  SamUbrd. 
London,  I8S2.  6  Vols.  4ta.  The  lillh  and  best  edition,  witJi 
the  author's  last  corrections.     Price  St.  Si.;  also,  in  S  voli.  'at- 

SErial  Svo.  somewhat  condensed,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jowah  Pratt, 
.  D.    Price  4/.  it. 

The  Arst  edition  of  this  work  apgieared  about  thirty  yean  unce  ia 
three  volumes,  and  it  Iras  been  very  materially  improved  in  succeeding 
edilioiu.  Though  it  profesHa  to  be  a  practical  commentary  priad- 
pill;,  the  author  has,  vilbout  any  parade  of  learning,  introdUHd 
many  very  valuable  critical  elucidniions  of  the  sacred  teit.  The  mir- 
ginsl  references  are  very  copious,  and,  what  is  of  more  importuce, 
very  appropriale.  The  marginal  rmderingi  (which  appear  jn  tbeliifR 
edilions  of  the  authorised  version)  have  all  been  collated  widi  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew:  in  one  instance  (on  Numb.  vi.  S.)  an  erratumbatbeen 
corrected,  (hat  has  been  perpetuated  in  mm/  other  ediHan,  fram  Ihijlnl, 
which  H-as  published  under  the  authority  of  King  James  I.  in  1611, 
to  the  present  time.  This  little  circumstance,  which  to  the  mere  En- 
glish reader  is  of  little  moment,  is  here  noticeil.  to  show  with  what  mi- 
nute attenliDn  Mr.  Scolt  prepared  the  last  edition  of  his  commenmy- 
The  writer  of  these  pages  (who  does  not  view  all  lopica  preciselj  in 
the  same  point  of  view]  deems  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state,  thai  ht 
has  never  conculled  it  in  vain,  on  dilBcidt  passages  of  the  Scriptam. 
While  occupied  in  considering  the  various  objections  of  loodem  infi- 
dels, to  wliich  he  has  rrplied  in  detail  in  the  first  volume  of  his  larger 
Introduction,  he  ihoiiglil  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  be  alloired  Ibt 
expression)  far  himself;  referring  only  to  commentaries  in  quesIMM 
of  more  than  ordinary  difKculty.  And  in  every  instance,  eipecUll] 
on  the  Pentateuch,  be  fouod  in  Mr.  Scott's  commentary  brief  bM  rM 
refutalioiu  of  alleged  contradictions,  which  he  could  Snd  in  noolbd 
similar  work  in  (he  English  langusge. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  snd  New  Testament: 
the  tent  carefully  printed  from  the  most  <»>rrect  copies  of  the 
present  aulhotiseA  ItanAatXon,  wicW&ti^  vW  nutr^nal  resdingi 
and  paraUel  lexU;  Wa\»  aC.om'mra\'.av^,iKiiCwC\EA'&«uei..&. 
ugned  as  a  help  to  B\Jettei  wwiietAa.\i&n%  di  ■&«  'Swm&."^'b«- 


ingi.    By  Adam  Clarke,  LLJ).  F.A.S.     London,  iBio-1896. 

T)ie  commenlaty  on  the  New  TesUment  GIIh  Ibree  volumeB  of  this 
elaborBtc  work ;   the  remainder  is  Jeyoteii  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Old  Testnmctit.      In  this  commentary.  Dr.    Clarke  htatea,  that  the 
nhole  of  the  leit  has  been  collated  wilti  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origi- 
nals, and  all  the  antient  versions ;  "  (he  most  difficult  words  are  ana- 
lysed and  explaioed ;  Ihc  moit  important  readings  in  the  coileciions  o^ 
Xenntcatl  a^dDe  Eoid  on  the  Old  Teslameiil,  niid  in  those  of  MiU,  Wel- 
ilein,  and  Grvdiach,  on  the  New,  ate  nolicedi  the  dote  of  ejerj  trans-     i 
action,  as  ^  as  it  has  been  ascerlained  bjr  the  best  cbronologers,  it    , 
marked ;  the  peculiar  cusloma  of  ll™  Jews,  and  neighbouring  nation^ 
so  frequenllf  alluded  to  by  the  prophals,  erangelists,  and  apostles,  are 
eiplained  from  the  best  Asiatic  authorities ;  the  great  doctrines  of  (be 
Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are  defined,  illustrated,  and  derended  ;  and 
the  whole  is  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of  practical  Christi- 
nnity."     The  work  concludes  with  a  copious  index,  and  a  selection  of 
importatil  various  Readings  of  the  New  Testament,  from  lea  antii 
M88.      The  literary  world  in  general,  and  biblical  sitjdents  in  pai 
cular,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  Ibe  light  be  has  tbro 
on  toanj'  difiiculc  passages.     While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
press,  a  new  edition  was  announced.  In  octavo,  with  the  [late]  learned 
author's  I    "  ""  '    ' '"' 

A  new  Family  Bible,  and  Improved  Version,  from  Corrected 
Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes  CrilicBl  anil  Explanatorj;  and 
short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  chapter,  liy  the  Rev.  B. 
BooTHKovD,  LL.D.  Pontcfract  and  London,  1818,  1821,  1823. 
3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  bus  long  bi«n  advantageously  known  u 
tfae  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philological 
notes,  of  whidi  we  have  given  an  account  in  p.  4T4.  of  the  present  to- 
lume.  His  improved  English  Vernon  of  the  Bible  will  be  found  a 
valuable  help  to  (he  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
'Where  any  reading,  in  (he  original,  is  supported  by  (he  authority  of 
antient  MSS,  and  Versions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himi^elf  of  it,  and  haa 
ioserled  it  in  the  test;  always  apprising  bis  readers  of  such  changeti^ 
which  are  not  uufrequently  real  improvements.  TIiB  Historical  Bookl 
are  printed  in  contiouous  paragraphs,  the  Poetical  Books  being  printed 
io  single  lines.  The  two  first  volumes  contain  tlie  Old  Testament  J 
the  third,  the  New  Testament.  The  numbers  of  the  dilTerenl  versei 
are  judiciously  thrown  into  tlie  margiu  ;  and  the  notes,  which  arc 
placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  possess  tlie  rare  merit  of  condensing 
much  important  critical  and  explanatory  matter,  in  comparatively  ^ 
small  compass.  To  the  whole,  Dr.  B.  has  preBied  a  well-executed 
abridgement  of  Micliaclis's  Commentaries  on  ilje  Law  of  Moses. 

The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Enposiior;  contnining  the  au- 
thorised Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatiiments,  with  Prac- 
.    tical   Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes,   calculated   to 
Mtfacidate  difficult  and  obscure  PasBages.    BjThutna'sN'lwAAh.'KL-a 
mgiondan,  1825-27.     3  vols.  Svo. 


I 


*  32«s  uiiaaaaraing  but  useful  ccmunentaij  on  ftio  "ftoVj  Scii^w»«*. 
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f  though  proTHHiIlj'  de«igaed  rur  persDni  and  faiailies 
I  walki  of  Ute,  ii  not  unworthy  (he  ntienlion  of  studenu  of  a  higha 
j  cUts,  who  may  noi  be  abli!  U>  purchase  more  hulky  or  more  expenine 
I  cotnnienUiiei ;  and  on  thii  account  it  is  here  ooticed.  The  work  ii 
dedicated  by  permiswun  to  Uie  learned  and  Tenerable  BUhop  of  S*U>- 
bury.  The  tiral  volume  contaius  tlie  wbote  of  the  Historical  Books, 
and  also  the  Book  of  Job  :  the  second  volume  comprises  ihe  rest  of 
the  Old  Tiitament.  The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  tolume. 
The  fatlowiog  is  the  plan  of  publication.  The  autbori&ed  Version  k 
neatly  and  clearly  printed.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into'  paragraphs 
oTa  suitable  length,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them;  Htidtbi 
geneslogiei,  enumiiation  of  the  tribes,  and  certain  ceremonial  laniof 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools,  at 
printed  in  a  smaller  ij^,  and  are  so  di^nguished  that  they  niiybc 
otnitied  in  reading,  without  dillicull;  or  confusion.  To  each  cbaplet 
Ii  given  a  concise  practical  eji position,  together  with  brief  criticsl  notes 
(in  which  arc  interwoven  the  principal  mBrginal  renderings  and  relcT- 
encei)  on  difficult  and  obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  haTe  been 
alleged  to  be  contradictory.  The  ^itor  bos  carefully  indicated  the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  liia  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it 
were  to  be  wished,  hod  been  follawed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of 
Krme  cotnmentaries,  who  have  contriied  to  comprehend  the  most  valu- 
able remarks  of  others  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  lo 
whoso  labours  they  are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laud- 
able attention  to  those  passages  against  which  objections  haye  been 
taken  by  modem  sceptics;  for  wbicli  portion  of  bis  work  he  is  well 
qualified  by  his  former  very  useful  publicalions  in  reply  to  the  cnvili 
and  objections  of  Paine  and  other  JnhdelB  of  the  last  century.  A  con- 
eise  Introduction  is  prcfined,  vindicating  the  divine  aulhorily  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  Nelity  of  (he  venerable  trans- 
lators of  our  authorised  English  version. 

specified,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Cjilhet,  and  others, 
which  nre  enumerated  in  the   Appendix   to  Vol.  II.    of  the  author's 

A  ParBphi 
which  U  ad(  ___ 

Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  (he  New  Testament. 
By  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.  London,  17G1.  S  vols,  folio.  ISSS. 
S  vols,  royal  4to. 

Divines  of  every  denomination  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whitby's 
commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  Ihe  best  upon  the  New  Tmament 
that  is  eitant  ifi  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted  in  almost  every 
list  of  books  that  \re  have  seen  rccotnmended  to  students,  and  it  it 
here  noticed  on  account  of  the  very  valuable  dissertations  on  various 
subjects  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  most  modem 
coRinieatators.  This  cammentBty  first  appeared  in  1703,  and  has 
iih  Bp.  Patrick's  Paraphrase  and 
d  Poetical  Books,  and  Mr.  Lowlb's 
the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
led  works  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  present 
1  valu^le  of  tlieir  annotations  are  included  in  Dr. 
D'Oyly'a  and  Bp.  JVlanC's  Commentary  already  noticed. 
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Expository  Notes,  with  PraiMical  ObservRtions,  on  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sflviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein  the 
Sacred  1'e\t  is  at  large  reclteii,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  &c. 
by  William  Burkut,  M.A.  late  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham 
in  Essex.  London,  1814.  -Jto.;  also  183a.  3  vols,  royal  Bvo. 
Price,  about  1/.  Ii. 

Tlie  Snt  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed  early 
in  the  last  century ;  and  its  practical  utility  has  causad  it  to  be  sevenl 
limes  reprinted  in  folio.besides  the  above-noticed  editions  in lio, and  !»o. 
It  does  not  profess  to  discuu  critical  questions,  but  is  very  useful  for 
the  Inferences  it  deduces  from  tlie  sacred  teit.  I'he  Rev.  Dr.  GIksss 
published  an  edition  of  this  work,  a  few  years  since,  in  two  volumes, 
4tD. ;  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an  abridgment  in  one 
tliick  volume,  Svo.  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

i  and  Version  of  the 
s  Practical  Improve- 
ment of  each  Section.  3y  Philip  Doduhidge,  D.D.  London ; 
6  vols.  avo.  Various  editions,  price  si.  3a.  4  vols.  Svo.  price 
S/.  Bs. ;  also,  in  one  volume,  royal  evo.,  price  18c. 

There  are  also  editions  in  mx  and  in  four  volumes  quarto,  which  sell 
tor  it,  14i.  6d.  or  5L  5s.  according  to  their  condition.  "  The  Family 
Expositor  cannot  fall  too  early  into  the  bands  of  those  intended  for 
holy  orders."  (Bp.  Barringion's  Sermons  and  Tracts,  p.  150.)  This 
admirable  commentary  is  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  Bisfaopa 
Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost  every  other  theological  tutor. 

Analecta  Theologica.  A  digested  and  arranged  Compen- 
dium of  the  most  approved  Commentaries  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Rev.  William  Tbollope,  M.A.  London,  1829-35. 
3  large  vols,  Bvo. 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  comprehensive  work  is,  to  compress 
into  as  condensed  a  farm  as  is  condstent  with  perspicuity,  the  opi. 
nions,  illustrations,  and  expositions  of  llie  principal  theologians  and 
biblical  critics.      Tlie  several  arguments  are  digested  and  arranged  in 

view,  without  reference  to  the  authors  themselves  ;  the  bulk  and  hig^ 
price  of  many  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  jimiar 
bibticat  sludeiils,  for  whose  ube  Mr.  Trotlope's  publication  is  especially 
designed.  Those  writers,  who  have  taken  different  sides  in  ee  ' 
questions,  are  distinctly  marked;  and  the  student  is  directed  to 
interpretation  of  the  seieral  disputed  teats  which  seems  to  be  best 
port«l,  and  most  generally  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  verj 
portant  feature  of  this  work,  that  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
on  any  contested  topic  jn  a  perspicuous  and  connected  fore 
in  some  of  those  collections  of  notes  which  are  much  in 
junior  students,  the  heads  of  such  arguments  only  are  given,  leaving 
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The  Honnonj  of  tlie  Four  Gospeh ;  in  which  the  lulimk  it- 
der  of  each  k  preserved,  with  a  poraphraie  and  notet.  BfJ- 
MacKnigiiT,D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756;  2d  edit.  1763;  avokavO. 
Various  editions.  Price  of  the  4to.  copies,  3/.  2*.,  and  ofdw 
Syo.  1/.  li. 

A  new  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Greek,  of  all 
the  anoslolical  Epistles;  with  n  Commeiitary,  and  Notes  pbilo. 
logical,  critical,  ex nl an Btory,  and  practical.  To  which  is  MddEil, 
a  History  of  the  Life  of  llie  Apostle  Paul.  By  James  M*rt- 
KiaaT,  D.D.  4  vols.  410.  1795.  Price  10/.  ICM. — 8vo.  tVUhAe 
Greek  Text,  6  voU.  sd  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
prico  51.  St.  IViihout  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  vols.  4to.  price 
Si.  St.;  and  4  vols.  svo.  2/.  8j. 

Recensio  Synnptica  Annotationis  Sacreej  being  a  Ciitictl 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament,  Exegetical,  Philological,  and 
Doctrinal :  carefully  collected  and  condensed,  from  the  bet 
Commentators,  both  Antient  and  Modern,  and  so  digested  ai  10 
forn>  one  consistent  Body  of  Annotation,  in  which  eadi  Partioa 
is  system Btically  attributed  to  its  respective  Author,  and  the 
foreign  Matter  translated  into  English;  the  whole  accompuned 
with  a  copious  Body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev- 
8.  T.  BLooMftti-D,  M.A.  [now  D.D.]  London,  iaS6-27-  8  »oli. 
Svo.    Price  6i.  2t. 

Copious  as  is  thetitle-pagoof  thiBolnbornle  work,  it  barely  eipressM 
the  nature  of  its  various  contents  Purposely  avoiding  la  Unl  on 
those  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  Commenlaiiei  of  Bp.  MiM 
and  Dr.D'OjIy.of  Dr.A.  ClBrke,  and  of  Mr.  He»le[t,tfae  aanonliMu 
of  Moan.  Elsley  and  Sbde,  the  treatises  of  Bps.  Tomlinc  BniJ  Manh, 
MichaeliE's  InlroducCion,  and  also  in  the  author's  larger  Intiadiit- 
tion  10  the  Study  of  ibe  Scriptures,  Dr.  BloomGeld  has  dented  tit 
enegetical  and  doclrinsl  annotntiuDs  from  the  Scbuliiuti  and  Gk»> 
Bographers,  an  well  is  from  Theopliylact,  Theodoret,  £uUijnmll% 
and  other  atitienl  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  the  eloquent  tad 
erudite  Chrysoitom ;  while  Eisner,  lUphelius,  Kypkss  WeCHaa, 
Koppo,  Rosen  mil  lli;r,  Uttmann,  Kuiniiel,  Wiiiiby,  Mackolghi,  DnL 
dridge,  and  numerous  other  Critics  and  Commentaton,  both  BritU 
and  foreign,  Iiavc  largely  contributed  to  his  philological  illuitftiow. 
Nor  has  he  omitted  lo  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  for  the  due*- 
dation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Qm- 
Wright,  Buxtorf,  Lighlfoot,  Facocke,  Surenbusiui,  SchoeUgadn 
Mcuschen,  and  odiers.  Those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  limikr 
studies  can  appreciate  llie  labour  of  Mr.  Bluomfield'H  undertakingi  ta 
which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  patient  research,  amid  the  tttt- 
flicling  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely  ft  liogU 
difficult  passage  which  IS  not  elucidated  1  while  the  gcnuinetioa  U 
tome  impurtani  passages,  which  lisd  been  impugned,  is  ably  vindicaWd 
and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on  which  real  Cbrissistw 
may  agree  to  differ  'm  ovimon,  Dt,  B.  has  laudably  spplitd  Iw 
learning  to  the  ilutence  at  (\ie^  cuSvnA  iWAnT>«.  iR  -iLK  V**  TM> 
Uineut,  the  DeitJ  i"i4  i\catiou.s  Kuhvekimki  ol  J<«u  Qcoia^  i_k«K 
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Deily  and  Pcrsonalily  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  ihosc  who  have  not 
the  means  at  procuring  tbe  costiy  and  Toluminaus  pablicatioiM  or 
foreign  coTDinentiiton,  Ibeie  'Dlumes  will  be  most  acceptable ;  wbile 
such  as  may  possess  tlimi  will  here  And  b  convenieni  mBDUal  of  re- 
ference for  their  ojiinions  on  various  topics.  The  value  of  Dr. 
Bloomlleld's  work  is  enhanced  by  the  numerous  glosxarial  notes  which 
he  has  introduced  on  diflieult  words  of  rare  or  infrequent  occurrence. 
The  first  part,  which  conusta  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  four  Gospels;  the  second,  which  is  in  die  volumes. 
treats  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Altogether,  tliis  is  one  of  Ihe  most 
imporunt  worlis  in  sacred  literature  which  has  been  offifed  to  th« 
attention  of  more  advanced  Bible  students  for  many  years. 

The  Christian  Expositor,  or  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Use  of  General  Reatlerc. 
By  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Holden,  M.  A.  London,  1830.  ismo. 
Price  10*.  Si/, 

"  Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  langimge,  a  commentary  sufRcienlly 
short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult  learned  and 

tlie  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  general  readers,  is  a  desideratum. 
....  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object  of  the  present  beautifully 
printed,  cheap,  and  truly  nduahle  work;  which,  though  ' inlanded  for , 
the  use  of  gensnl  readers,'  comprises  so  much  and  such  various  in- 
formation  in  a  condensed  form,  expressed  in  neat  and  perspicuous 
language,  that  not  only  general  readers,  but  also  critical  students  may 
gladly  and  profitably  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours. .  .  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking  tlia  author  has  given  an  explanation 
of  every  verse,  and  even  of  every  phrase  in  (he  New  Testament,  which 
appeared  liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  first,  by  a  critical  ciami notion 
of  the  sacred  text  itself,  and  then  by  consulting  Ihe  most  eminent  com- 
mentators and  biblical  critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Without  any 
parade  of  sacred  philology,  he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  hia 
investigation  j  and  tlie  reader,  who  has  recourse  to  his  pages  for  the  in- 
terprelaiion  of  really  difficult  passages,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  dis- 
appointed."    (Christian  RemecDbrancer,  1S30.  p.  480.) 

The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  preliminaty 
Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Cahpdbu.,  D.D.  F.R.H. 
Bdinhurgh  j  Principal  of  Manschal  College,  Aberdeen,  4to.  S  vols. 
London,  1790;  Svo.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1B07.  3d.  edit.  London, 
in  3  vols.  Svo.    Price  from  It.  I6i.  to  2i.  2t. 

A  paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apostoliial  Epistles,  with 
Notes.    By  Philip  Nicholas  Skuttlewohth, D.D.  Oxford,  1889, 
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adapted  for  that  putpou,  are  ill  calculated  to  i 
perienccd  hiblicul  students  and  of  genenit  readers.  To  this 
tioned  and  imponunl  part  of  the  Christian  Cammunit;,  Dr. : 
worth  afli^rs  his  adtoirobly  executed  par^hroBtic  versloD  of  Iba 
epistalar;  writings  of  the  Apostles.  He  stales  liis  design  lo  lie, — "  U 
give  breadth  and  prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  liab 
of  reasoning,  which  are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  by  the  ¥niloi, 
as  lo  escape  the  observation  of  (Kraona  not  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  u 
elaborate  arguuient  through  its  Gneat  details;  to  fill  up  those  UcunB 
of  inference,  the  implied  puTpori  of  which,  though  nKcessarily  sug- 
gested by  the  content  to  the  experienced  dialeLlJcian,  docs  not  alniji 
present  itself  to  others  less  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical  coU' 
position;  —  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  eHMillie 
languid  and  desultory  reader,  when  indisposed  to  tiie  labour  of  inmK 
Ifaougbi,  may  be  enabled  to  Ukc  a  comprehensiye  view  of  the  xbcle 
chain  ofiheargiiment  and  of  the  object  of  the  writer."  (Pref.  pp.tnl, 
xtiii.)  The  ditisions  of  chapters  and  Terses  are  very  propcrlir  ihrami 
into  the  margin ;  and  numerous  notes  are  inserted,  illustrating  tbe 
scope  and  beating  of  the  apostles'  reasoning ;  which  exhibit,  in  ■  coai- 
paralirely  small  compass,  the  substance  of  much  learned  and  Ubonoin 

A  Coninientary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  TnlM- 
Intion,  and  various  Excursus.  By  Moses  Stuaht,  Prof«iwor 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Thcoiogtcal  Seminary  at  Aadonr. 
Andover,  1832.    London,  IBS5.  Bvo. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  MmH 
Stdakt.  Andover,  1837-28.  London,  1838.  Second  eJitioa, 
1833.  2  Tola.  8vD. 

Inated  in  ilie  arduous  duties  inddoil 
t  has  for  some  years  filled  willi  cquil 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  lo  tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Andorer, 
in  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts  :  and  they  furnisli  the  best  philologiol 
aids  to  the  critical  understanding  of  two  of  the  most  impnrtanl  and 
difficult  of  the  apostolic  epistles  which  are  eitant  in  the  English  Ua- 
guagc.  Where  difficulties  required  an  extended  and  special  insti- 
gation, Pruressor  Stuart  has  fully  discussed  them  in  separate  eicurutsor 
diasenaiions.  The  London  reprints  have  been  executed  with  eqiul 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By 
Moses  LowuAK.  4to.  Bd  edit.  London,  1745-  Svo.  4lh  edidon. 
London,  1B07.     Piice  lOi.ed.  to  13«. 

The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St.  John,  transiaieJ,  »itli 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Distcf- 
tation  on  the  divine  Origin  of  the  Book,  in  answer  to  the 
Objections  of  the  lEite  Professor  Michaelis  ;  with  a  biugraphioi 
chart  of  wiilers  in  the  earlj'  Christian  Church,  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  evidence  in  Invoiir  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappel  WooUHousE,  D.  0.  London,  1B06.  Royal  svo.— 
Price  I8t, 
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nndcrstanilingi  for  Ibe  most  patt,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  >;>f- 
rituat,  not  b  lilcral  sense.  Secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken  ID  dl 
tbe  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  use  made  of  (Iieai  by 
the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Still  many  difficulties  remain,  and  will  lemain  to  the  time  of  the  end." 
(MnnuKTi/if  note  of  the  laU  SuAoj'  Hurd,  ok  a  blank  lei^  of  a  pre- 
Kntaliim  ciijit/  of  thii  jcori.  m  the  fiiror^  at  Harttebury.  See  Gentts- 
man'a  Magaiine,  Yol.  lisviii.  part  ii.  p.  702.)  After  luck  commend- 
ation, any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  (eit  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  eolamtis,  containing  the 
text  of  Cricsbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  W.'s 
OWQ  translation  from  it,  and  the  Bulhorsied  version,  ftom  which  ha 
never  departs  but  when  the  sense  requires  it.  The  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent  work  may  consult 
the  BriUsh  Critic,  (O.  S.)  vol.  nil.  pp.190— 200. ;  and  the  Eclectic 
Review,  (O.  S.)  vol.  ij,  part,  ii.  pp.  914—922. 

Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles. 
Compiled  and  Abridged  for  the  use  of  Students.  [By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Elslby.]  2d  edition,  London,  1812.  S  vols.  Svo.  and  Tarioua 
subsequent  editions.     Price  1^.  is. 

Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elslej'a  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  tbe  use  of  Candidates  for  Hoiy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  JamesSLADE,  M.A.  London,1816.  2  vols.  Bvo.  and  various 
subsequent  editions.    Price  let. 

Annotiitions  on  the  Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  those 
of  Mt.  Elsley  on  the  Gospels,  and  Mr.  Slade  on  the  Epistles, 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  Prophetical  Scripture.  By  John 
Chappel  WooDHcnsE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  London,  1R28. 
avo.    Price  I2j.  _ 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd  upon  Dr.        J 
Woodhnuse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicshle       H 
to  his  present  work.      The  notes  are  partly  abridged  trom  his  former       fl 
translation  of  the  Apocalypc,  and  arc  partly  new  :  the  Creek  Teit  of        I 
the  original,  and  the  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted  : 
and  (he  text  of  St.  JcJin,  according  to  the  authorised  English  Ver- 
sion, is  divided  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
arrangement  and  illustration  of  this  prophetic  book,  the  geouineneaa 
and  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  more  satisfactorily  vindicated  from 
the  objections  of  the  late  learned  l*roressor.  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  a 
preliminary  disquisition.     Although  Dr.  Woodhouse  oSers  his  volume 
"asascque!"  to  the  compilationsof  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slade,  it  may 
be  most  advantageously  consulted  and  studied  as  a  distinct  work  ;  be- 
ing sufficiently  critical  for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  the  same  lime  that       J 
its  perspicuity  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordinary  readers,  ■ 

Discourses  nnd  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of      I 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice,   fiy  William  Magee,  D.D.  Pate]  Arch-       I 
bishop  of  Dublin.    A  new  edition.    London,  1S32.    3nc>U.%no. 
Price  1/.  16». 

The  Scripture  Testiraonies  to  the  Diviiuty  ot  ovk  ViOti  woi. 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  HoLDEN,  M.  A.    London,  1820.  8vo.    Price  10«.  6<i. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  :  an  Inquiry,  wAl 
a  View  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  ^ 
John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  London,  1818-1821.  3  vols.  8to. 
Price  1/.  4«. 

Each  of  these  three  truly  valuable  works  was  published  in  defence 
of  Utac  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  —  the  supreme 
Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  but  they  claim  a  distinct 
notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  numerous  philological  and 
critical  explanations  of  important  passages  of  Scripture  which  tiiey 
contain.  From  frequently  consulting  them,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
can,  with  confidence,  state  that  they  are  works  of  which  the  student 
will  never  regret  the  purchase :  each  contains  most  valuable  matter 
peculiar  to  itself;  and,  together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence 
and  proof  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.  He 
value  of  Archbishop  Magee*sand  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  enhanced  by  their 
learned  vindications  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  interpretations  of  ^e  modern  Socinians,  as  well  as 
the  recent  neologian  commentators  of  Germany. 

\*  Numerous  translations  of  Detached  Books  of  Scripture  have  at 
various  times  been  published  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Lowtb, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  Dr.  J.  M.  Good,  and  other  eminent  critics  and 
pbilologers,  for  accounts  of  which  the  author  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
refer  to  his  larger  Introduction. 


§  5.  —  Concordances,    Dictionaries,    and    Common-place    Books  of 

the  Bible. 

The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible :  dis- 
posed after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor,  [D.D.] 
of  Norwich.     London,  1754.     2  vols,  folio. 

Abrahanii  Trommii  Concordantiee  Graecae  Versionis  vulgo 
dictse  Lxx.  Interpretum.  Amstelsedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum. 
1718.     2  vols,  folio.     Price  2/.  12*.  6d.  to  3l.  I3s.  6d, 

Novi  Testamenti  Graeci  Jesu  Christi  Tameion,  aliis  Con- 
cordantiae,  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum 
veras  significationis,  et  signification um  diversitates  per  coUa- 
tionem  investigandi,  duels  instar  esse  possit.  Opera  Erasmi 
ScHMiDii,  Graec.  Lat.  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prae- 
fatio  Ernesti  Salomonis  Cypriani.  Lipsia?,  1717.  folio.  Londini, 
1819.     2vols.  8VO.    Price  l/.U. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or,  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible.  In  two  Parts.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A. 
London,  1825.  4to.  1/.  i*.  besides  various  other  editions  in  4to. 
and  royal  8vo. 

A  new  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
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»  TefltameDt;  or,  a  Dicttonarj  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 

pWMe,  together  with  the  various  Signification  a  of  the  principal 

"Words,  by  which  the  (rue  Meaning  of  many  PasBages  is  ahowii, 

*y  the  Rev.  John  Bdttbbwobth.     London,  17e7f  1785;   1S16. 

,    Price,  12(.  to  i.'!». 

Iraet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 

raphicBl,   and   Etymological ;   wiierein   are   explained   the 

^  sr  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;   the  Natural 

(ductions.  Animals,  Vej^tables,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  &c  ; 

t  Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  and  other  Ciiriosiriea  of  the 

-- ;  with   a  Chronological   Hiatory  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca- 

.     IT,  Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  &c. 

)urth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an  es- 

e  series  of  plates,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and  ornamental, 

pder  the  direction  of  C.  Tavi.or.     London,  1833.    S  vols.  4to. 

9/.   9t.     Fifth   edition,  revised   and   improved.    London, 

5  vols.  4 to. 

s  work  has  also  been  comm odiously   abridged  in  one  volume,    ( 
rwyalsvo.      Price  ]l.   4s. 

A  Theological.  Biblical,  and  Ecclcstnsticnl  Dictionary ;  serv- 
ing as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
tunent,  as  a  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  anil  as  aCycloptedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  By 
J<^n  Robinson,  D.D.    London.  lei^.  nvo.    Price  I^.  ai. 

Biographie  Sacr^e.  Par  A.  L.  C.  Co«D£nEL.  Amsterdam, 
18S5-3e.     4  tomes,  Svo. 

Jt  learned  readers:  each  ariide,  in  al< 

icis  drawn  friun  the  Bible, 

fficukies,  n  alielch  of  the  character,  and,  finally,  ■ 

le  principal  teils  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  person 

es  those  which  iramedialely  relate  to  his  history. 

Ibe  work  ia,  upon  the  whole,  eieculed  wiili  ability  ;  tlie  ohjeclioas  of 

I    infidelsarc  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered,  and  many  judicious 

f    nflections  are  interspersed. 

I  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper  headt 
i  ^lUid  composed  in  the  express  words  o(  Scripture;  containing  aU 
K-^iC  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doctrine  and 
VSJuty.  By  John  Warden,  M.A.  London,  1769.  4to.  1819. 
f  a  vols.  Bvo.     Price  1/.  It. 

Christian  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  coUecteiJ 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper  heads, 
and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  By  Francis  Gas- 
THELr,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  ISmo.  various  editions.  Price 
St.  6d. 
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{  fi.  —  Coopeiioni  of  Sacred  anH  Prorane  Hialory  ;  Trealisa  «B 
Biblical  Antiquities,  and  on  otlier  Historical  Circuaisuoca  eC 
the  Bibiu. 

The  Sacred  nnd  Profane  History  of  the  World,  cannecUd 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  A^ 
rian  Empire.  By  S.  SBucKroBB,  M.A.  sm.  4  vols.  London, 
1743,  beat  edition.  This  well-known  and  valuable  work  im 
been  several  times  reprinted.     Price  U.  7r.  to  1/.  lo». 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  Hictoi;  of 
the  Jews,  and  Neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Bt 
Humphry  PaiUE*ux,  D.D.  svit.  4  vols.  London,  1749,  lotn 
edit,  reprinted  in  4  voU.Bvo.  London,  IBIT.  Price  \l  1i  xa 
U.  lo». 

The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from  the 
Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Jndah.  Intended  to  complete  the  works  of  Shuckfbrd  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Kcv.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  London,  1327.  io 
2  vols.  avo. 

The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  iheearliat 
limea  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72. ;  translated  from 
the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.  With  a  contini 
time  of  Adrian.     London,  1H99.  3  vols.  6vo.   1^.  4f. 

Though  not  bq  slated  in  die  liile-page,  this  is  a  reprint  of  Af  nri- 
ginal  work  of  the  learned  Profcisor  Jahn,  translated  by  M.  Calvia  K. 
Stotre,  of  Andovcr  [Maasachusetts,]  and  published  at  New  Ynk  ia 
1B29,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  692  pages.  In  a  note,  howinc, 
at  the  end  of  Professor  Siuari's  Preface,  it  is  staled  tiiat  the  whole  hu 
been  thoroughly  revised  ;  and  such  alterations  made  as  seemed  reqai- 
rite  to  render  the  author's  meaning  clear  and  intelligible.  This  work  of 
the  late  learned  Professor  Jahn  contains  the  most  succinct  and  critically 
arranged  history  of  the  Jews  whidi  is  e»ant :  it  exhibits  Ihrou^oul 
manifest  impressions  of  the  same  care,  diligence,  deep  research,  and 
sound  judgment,  which  characterise  his  other  treatises.  The  contjnu- 
Btion  is  neatly  translated  from  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jewi,  in 
French,  and  fills  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  it  b 
desirable  to  have  supplied.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andovcr,  recom- 
mends  every  theological  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with  lliii 
work  throughout.  "  It  is  impossible  that  ho  should  not  reap  the  bwrfl 
of  such  an  acquisition."  (Vol.  i,   Pref.  p.  ii.) 

A  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  beginning  of  theWorU 
to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity  j  with  Answers  to  IbGiM 
Objections,  Dissertations  on  the  most  remarkable  Pasaugn  uA 
moit  important  Doctrines,  and  a  Connection  of  the  Profane  with 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  STAcsHogsa,  A.M. 
The  whole  corrected  and  improved  by  the  Right  Rev.  George 
Gleio,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scotch  EpiMopil 
Church.    London,  1817,    3  vols.  4to. 

TheieW  edition  0!  a  vie\\-\ti\o-MTi  vcAii&aAi^niRtA.v  U  WMVOk 
Lt  4i.  14i.  6<1.  biit  Kia'J  f"tYM«>*'i'ne«>«.-""iaiV«* 
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Scripture  Chronology;  or,  an  Account  of  Time  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Destruction  of  Jemsalem.  By 
Arthur  Bedforii.    London,  1730.   Folio.    Price  \l.  li. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  explnin  the  nistory  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive  Nations 
of  the  World,  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  them,  on  Principles 
tending  to  remove  the  Imperfection  and  Diacordance  of  pre- 
ceding iSvBteins.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  4to.  S  vols. 
in  four  Parts.  London,  1B09 — 1812.  Price  sl.  Bt.  Second  edi- 
tion, corrected,     London,  1830.  4  vols.  8vo.     Price.3/,  3i. 

The  title  of  this  work  very  inadequilely  describes  ilt  mullirarioufl 
contenM.  Besides  treating  on  Sacred  Chranology,  it  contaim  s  ires, 
sure  of  most  valuable  elucidations  of  tbc  Holy  Scriplurea. 

Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remarkahly 
fulfilled.and  at  this  Time  arc  fullilling  in  the  World.  By  Thomas 
Newton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bristol.  London,  1759  or  17S6,  3  vols. 
8VO.     Price  tl.  4x.;  or,  1817,  2  vols.  8vo,  la*. 


A  Key  to  the  Prophecies;  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Pre- 
dictions contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Dy  the 
Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.  A.    London,  1816.    avo.     Price  9t. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  deriyed 
from  the  literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy;  particularly  as  illus- 
trated by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  DiacoVericE  of 
recent  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  Alcxnnder  Keitb.  Fifth 
Edition,  enlarged.    Edinburgh,  1832.     ismo.   Price  G<.  8>o.  iSi, 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible :  or,  a  Descri|)iion  of  all 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees,  ■ 
Plants,  Flowers,  Gems,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the  ■ 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  liest  Authorities,  and  ■ 
alphabetically  arranged  by  Thaddeus  Ma^oo  H&bbis,  D.D.  ^ 
Boston  (Maasachiisteits)  1820.  Svo.  Reprinted  at  London,  ' 
18S4.  avo.  Price  9*.  New  edition,  1833.  Svo.  An  Abridg- 
nent  in   l2mo,  with  Plates.    London,  1825.    Price  8c. 

Scripture  Natural  History:  or,  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Bngravings.  By  William  CAEPENTEa.  London,  IBSb.  8vo. 
Price  M(. 

Moses  and  Aaron:  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites  used 
1^  the  antient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Godwin.  London,  1641, 
4to.    Price  ii. 

Jewish  Antiquities:  or,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  three 
fint  Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  By  David  Jennings, 
DJO.  a  vols.  8vo.  London,  1766.  Price  18s. ;  or,  1823,  2  vols. 
8to,   Price  14/. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  carefuVlj  com^iWei  tiova  k-m- 
thentic  Sources,  and  [heir  Customs  illustrated  bj  modern' t tot  A%. 
Bj  W.  BaowN,  D.D.    London,  1820.     2  voU,  avo.   V'nce  M- '^*. 
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Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  Bjr  the 
Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1825.  Second  edition, 
5  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  \6s. 

Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many  of 
them  in  a  light  altogether  new,  —  by  means  of  Circumstances 
mentioned  in  Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the  East  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Habmeb.  London,  1816.  4  vols.  8vo.  best 
edition.    Price  2/.  8#. 

Oriental  Customs :  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Bubdeb,  A.  M. 
Sixth  edition.   1822.  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  4s. 

This  is  an  useful  abridgment  of  Harmer*s  Observations,  with  many 
yaluable  additions  from  the  later  voyagers  and  travellers,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters  and  Verses  of  the  Bible. 

Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Writers  and  Tra- 
vellers, both  antient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Ori- 
ental Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bubdeb,  A.  M.  London, 
1822.    2  vols.  8VO.    Price  l/.  4s, 

Sacred  Geography :  being  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Ac-i 
count  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Eld- 
ward  Wells,  D.  D.  Oxford,  1819.  2  vols.  8vo.  besides  various 
other  editions.     Price  I5s» 


The  preceding  Catalogue  has  been  framed  on  a  principle  of 
selection,  which  should  comprise  one  or  more  works  on  the  most 
important  topics  of  Sacred  Literature,  both  Critical  and  Prac- 
tical, as  well  as  Geographical  and  Historical,  and  of  various  prices ; 
whence  students  may  (with  the  advice  of  experienced  tutors] 
choose  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  their  immediate  wants.  As 
every  one  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  the  whole  of  tiie 
books  above  enumerated,  the  author  subjoins  the  following 

LIST, 

Comprising  the  most  vecesssart  works  upon  the  Holy  Scriptui^s, 
which  he  trusts  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of 
study. 

D'AIlemand's  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  8vo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield*s  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
English  Notes.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  or.  Rev.  E.  Valpy's  Edition  of 
the  Greek  Testmnent,  with  Notes.     In  3  vols.  8vo. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum  (Valpy's  Edition),  8vo. 

Holy  Bible,  with  marginal  renderings  and  references,  8vo. 


Introduction  lo  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     By  tlie  Author  of  this  volume.     4  vole.  Svo. 

TheBibliculCabinel,VoIs.l.tn]V.  Small  Hvo.  5s.  per  volume. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Professor  Lee'a  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Language.  8to.;  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar ;  orj  Mr.  Yeates'fl  Hebrew 
Grammar.    Bvo. 

Gibbs'a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  Bvo.  [without  pointy 
Farkhurst's  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  bvo.] 

Parkhurst's  Greek  Le.\icon  to  the  New  Testament,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose.     Royal  bvo. 

Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly's  and  Bp.  Mant's  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
J  vols.  4  to. 

Rev.  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  6  vols,  4to., 
or  in  3  vols,  imperial  Bvo.  j  or,  the  Rev.  Tho.  Scott's  Commen- 
tary, in  6  voIe,  4to.  or  3  vols,  imperial  bvo.,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Burkitt's  Expository  Notes,  &c.  on  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
vol.  folio,  or  quarto,  or  in  2  vols,  imperial  Bvo^  will  be  found 
pnrticularly  useful  for  practical  and  expository  study. 

Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

Rev.  W.  Trollope's  Analecta  Theologica:  a  digested  and  af 
ranged  Compendium  of  the  most  approved  Commenlanei 
upon  the  New  Testament,  2  vols,  Svo. 

Rev.  Geo.  Holden's  Christian  Expositor :  or.  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  ISmo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shuttle  worth's  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apos- 
tclical  Epistles,  8vo. 

Rev.  Prof.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
In  one  volume  svo.,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  3 
vaU.  Bvo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wood  house's  Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  Svo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  in  6  or  4  vols.  8vo. 

Rev.  Dr.  Btoomfield's  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacne, 
S  vols,  svo. 

Dr.  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  2  vols.  avo. 

Calm  eC's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  abridged  in  one  volume  roy^  Bvo. 

Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  Svo.;  or  Mr,  Car- 
penter's Scripture  Natural  History,  svo. 

Archbishop  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  3  vols.  svo. 

Eev.  Geo.  Holden's  Testimonies  to  the  Deily  of  Christ,  svo.  r 

Rev.  Dr.  J.   P.  Smith's   Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah       J 
3  vols.  BVO.  second  edition,  I 

Rev.  J.  Butterworth's  Concordance,  Svo.  I 

Mr.  Warden's  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

Bp.  Newton's  Disnertations  on  the  Prophecies,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

Mr.  Keiih's  EviJenee  of  the  Truth  oE  the  Qvvwliwcv  ■B^\ie*Jtt 
from  Prophecy,  ISmo.  or  Svo. 
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No.  VI. 
A  CONCISE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

or   THK  FRINCIPAL   KPOCHS  MKKTIOKKD   IN  THK   OLD  AKS   NKW 

TESTAMENTS. 


L   Remarkable  Events  in  the  Old  Testament  Histort,  abridged 

from  Archbithop  Usher  and  Father  Calmet,  together  with  the  cot' 

responding  Dates  adopted  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haxes,  m  his  *'  New 

Analyus  of  Chronology,^  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Gleio,  in  his  new 

Edition  of  Stackhouse*s  History  of  the  Bible. 


Dr. 

Anno 

Year 

Dr. 

Hales. 

Mundi, 
or  Year 

before 
Christ 

Hales. 

of  the 

• 

4000 

World 

• 

(before 

A  D. 

1 

1 

The  Creation  of  the  World. 

4004) 

5411 

1656 

1056 

Noah  bom. 

2948 

3755 

2857 

1770 

Division  of  the  earth  into  families  and  lan- 

2234 

2554 

guages. 

3258 

2008 

Abraham  bom. 

1996 

2153 

3333 

2083 

1921 

2078 

S344 

2094 

Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and   Hagar, 
born. 

1910 

2067 

3357 

2107 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain. 

1897 

2054 

3357 

2107 

Covenant  with  Abraham  renewed. 

1897 

2054 

3358 

2108 

Birth  of  Isaac. 

1896 

2053 

3398 

2148 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

1858 

2013 

3495 

2245 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel. 

1759 

1916 

3526 

2276 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

1728 

1885 

3548 

2298 

Jacob  and  his  family  go  into  Egypt. 

1706 

1863 

3683 

2433 

A  Revolution  in  Egypt.  —  The  Israelites 

persecuted. 
Birth  of  Moses. 

1571 

1728 

3763 

2513 

The  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

1491 

1648 

3764 

2514 

The  delivery  of  the  Taw. 

1490 

1647 

3803 

2553 

The  death  of  Moses;  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  the  promised  land,  under 
Joshua. 

1451 

1608 

3811 

2561 

The  Administration  of  the  Elders  and 

1443 

1582 

Judges,  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

&c. 

&c. 

4341 

2745 

Saul  appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

1259 

1110 

4361 

2785 

The  accession  of  David  to  the  throne. 

1219 

1070 

4381 

2825 

The  reign  of  Solomon  alone. 

1179 

1030 

4391 

3001 

The  dedication  of  the  temple. 

1003 

1020 

4421 

3029 

Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  secession 

971 

991 

of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam. 
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A.Bf. 

Kings  of  Israel /or  254  ^ears. 

B.  c. 

Dr.H. 

4422 

3030 

Jeroboam  I. 

970 

990 

4443 

3050 

Nadab. 

950 

968 

4445 

3052 

Baasha. 

948 

966 

4468 

3074 

Elah. 

926 

943 

4469 

3075 

Zimri  conspires  against  Elab,   and  reigns 
seven  days  at  Tirza. 

925 

942 

4469 

3075 

Omri. 

925 

942 

4480 

3086 

Aliab. 

914 

931 

4506 

3107 

Ahaziah. 

897 

900 

4507 

3108 

Jehoram  or  Joram. 

896 

899 

4516 

3120 

Jehu. 

880 

884 

4544 

3148 

Jehoahaz. 

852 

867 

4561 

3165 

Joash. 

835 

856 

4577 

3179 

Jeroboam  II. 

820 

833 

4640 

3232 

Zachariah   son   of  Jeroboam    reigned    six 

months. 
Shallum  reigned  one  month. 

779 

792 

4641 

3233 

And.  slain  by  Menahem. 

778 

791 

4653 

3244 

Pekahiah. 

757 

760 

4655 

3246 

Pekah. 

755 

758 

4683 

3265 

Hoshea. 

735 

738 

4692 

3284 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  it  had 
subsisted    two    hundred   and    fifty-four 
years. 

721 

719 

•Kings  of  Judah  for  388  years* 

4421 

3029 

Rehoboam. 

971 

991 

4438 

3046 

Abijah. 

954 

973 

4441 

3049 

Asa. 

951 

970 

4482 

3090 

Jehoshaphat. 

910 

929 

4517 

3115 

Jehoram. 

885 

904 

4515 

3117 

Ahaziah. 

885 

904 

4516 

3118 

Athaliali. 

884 

903 

4522 

3126 

Jehoash. 

878 

889 

4563 

3165 

Amaziah. 

835 

848 

4602 

3189 

Uzziah  or  Azariah. 

810 

809 

4654 

3246 

Jotham. 

754 

757 

4670 

3262 

Ahaz. 

736 

741 

4686 

8278 

Hezekiah. 

722 

725 

z  3 


DI.R 

.» 

JTinsi  ofjud^k  alone. 

■^^ 

Dr.B. 

4715 

4770 

3361 

Amon. 

639 

641 

4773 

JosiBh. 

«3; 

3394 

Jeh<»hu,et>nDf  Jovah. 
JeliuiiiViia. 

605 

60S 

... 

3405 

jKOrUh.  Coni»h,  or  Jehouikim,  son  of  J^ 

holaklm. 
Zedefcuh,     uncle   of    Jeconinh,    originally 

595 

S%5 

4B33 

34JS 

J90 

590 

4836 

3415 

ur.  —  Zedekiah's  fligiil.  —  Ueh  deprived 
of  light.  —  Jeruealem  taken,  and  the  tem- 
ple bunit. 

588 

586 

—  The   deduction    of  the   kingdom    of 
Judah,  after  it  bad  (uluist«l  four  bun- 
dred  and  siity-eight  years  from  the  com- 

the   seporalion   between   Judah   and   the 

Bfjbrm. 

4827 

3416 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years"  rap- 

tivily  foretoid  by  Jeremiah. 
Gedaliah  made  governor  of  the  remains  of 

Ibe  people.— He  is  ilain. 

587 

566 

485a 

3447 

DariuM  the  Mede. 

1B60 

3449 

Cyrus  the  Persian. 

551 

48-5 

3464 

Jewsio  libertv,  and  permits  tbem  to  return 

536 

536 

4876 
4882 

1^1 

The  second  (emple  beguu. 

Death  of  Cyru».—Canibysci  reigns. 

535 

535 

4890 

3479 

Darlua  Hystaspcs  reigns. 

521 

4B95 

34S4 

The  lemple  Bnisbed. 

516 

4926 

3515 

Death  of  Darrua.  —  Xenes  succeeds  to  Uic 
throne. 

485 

485 

4938 

3517 

483 

483 

4947 

Artaierxes  succeeds  Darius. 

4948 

3537 

He  causes  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  to 

463 

463 

4951 

3540 

Artaxer'»es  marries  Esther 

460 

460 

4954 

3543 

priests  and  leviiea, 

457 

457 
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Lirigcation,  a 
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Ciiiisl  visits  the  temple. 

Ministry  of  John  the  BaptJet. 

The  baplism  and  tempiation  of  Christ. 

Firil  Paaover.  —  Christ  purges  the  lemple,  and 
preaches  in  Judsa.  —  Imprisonment  of  John 
Ibe  Baptist. 

Siicanii  PaiaoKT. — The  twelve  apostles  sent  forth. 
—  John  the  Baptist  beheaded. 

Third  Pasiover. — The  seienty  disciples  sent  forth. 
—The  transHgu  ration  of  Chrilt. 

FauTtk  Pasiover.— The  crucifiiion,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  of  Christ. 

Feast  of  Peotecost— Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Seven  deacons  chosen. 

Stephen  martyred Saul  persecutes  tbe  church. 

""'TpZ.^ner  a"  Rome, 
et  at  liberty. 

ind  Peter  put  to  death  there. 
The  Emperor  Vespasian  enters  Judsea. 

I  by  Titus,  and  the  temple  buriil. 
John  banished  to  Patinos. 
John,  being  liberated,  writes  his  Gospel  and  Here- 
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No.  VII, 

A    TABLX   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   PROPHZCIES    RELATIVE   TO  THE 

MESSIAH, 
WITH   TBEIR    ACCOMPLISHMENT,   AS   RELATED  IN   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

] .   That  A  Messiah  should  come* 

Prophect.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  sbalt  bruise  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  18. 
xii.  3.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  4.  and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17.  —  Isa  xl.  5.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together.— 
Hagg.  ii.  7.     The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 

Fulfilment.  —  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman  (four  thousand  years  after 
the  first  prophecy  was  delivered).  —  Rom.  xvi.  20.  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly.  —  1  John  iii.  8. 
The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Devily  (that  old  serpent.  Rev.  xii.  9.)  See  also  Heb.  ii.  14. — 
Luke  ii.  10,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people. 

2.   The  Time  when  he  shondd  come» 

Prophecy.  —  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Tlie  sceptre  shall  not  depart  f^rom 
Judab,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.  — 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and  when  there 
was  a  general  expectation  of  him ;  and  while  the  second  temple  was 
standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  i.  e.  490  years)  after  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.      See  Hagg.  ii.  6 — 9. ;  Dan.  ix.  23 — 25. ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Fulfilment.  — When  the  Messiah  came,  tlie  sceptre  had  departed 
from  Judah ;  for  ihe  Jews,  though  governed  by  their  own  rulers  and 
magistrates,  yet  were  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman 
emperors ;  as  was  evinced  by  their  being  subject  to  the  enrolment  of 
Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  not  having  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii.  1.  3 — 5. ;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21. ;  and  the 
parallel  passages;  and  John  xx.  10.  15.  —  When  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  the  Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut,  and  universal  peace  reigned  throughout  the  Roman  empire; 
and  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  expecting  the  coming 
of  some  extraordinary  person.  See  Matt.  ii.  1—10.  ;  Mark  xv.  43. ; 
Luke  ii.  25.38.;  and  John  i.  19 — 45.  for  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  confirm 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  $is  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

3.   The  Diqnitt  of  his  Character,— Ma/  the  Messiah  should  he  God 

and  Man  together^ 

Prophecy.— Psal.  ii.  7.     Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
:gotten  thee. — Psal.  ex.  1.     The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — Isa. 


51$ 

.    The  mightf  (?aiJ,  the  everlasting  Father.  — Mic.  T.  2.     VVhiMi 
15  forth  have  heeii  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
ir.niMENT.  —  Heb.  i.  8.       Unto  the  Son,  he  aaith,  '  Thy  throng 
od,  is  for  ever  and  ever.'     Compare  Mall.  jjii.  42—55. ;   Acta 
t  34,  35. ;   1  Cor,  iv.  24. ;    Heh.  i.  13,  — Matl.  i.  23.      Thej  shall 

El  nnme   Emmanuel,  that  is,    God  with  us. — John  i.    1.  14. 

'ord  was  with  God,  and  ihe  Ward  was   God.     The   ITord  via 

lesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  —  Horn.  ii.  5.      Of  whom  (the  fa. 

13  concerning  the  lle^h  Christ  came,  who  is  Cod  over  nil,  blessed 

r.      See  also  Col.  ii,  9, ;  1  John  v.  20. 


I 


KhevKi 


iFHECr.  — From  the  first  woman.      Gen.  iii.  15.      From  .Jin-  j 

nd  his  desceodants  (Gen.  lii.  3.  iviii.  IS.) ;  vii.  Itaac,  (Geo.  I 

i.);    Jacob,    (Gen.   ixviii.    14.);     JuifoA,     (Gen.  xlii.   10.}|  1 

(Isa.  li.  1.) ;  OoMd,   (Fsal.  ciiiii.  1 1.   lixiii.  4.  27.  i     Ism  I 
13,  14.  ii.  7. ;   Jer.  iiiii.  5.  and  iiiiii.  20,  21.) 

ILUENT.—  Gal.  iv.  4.      When  the  fulness  of  time  ' 

It  forth  his  boo,  made  of  a  voman. 

I    Acts  iii.  25.      The   covenant  which    God  made  with  onr  fathers,  I 

KsBjing  unto  Jbrakam,  '  And  in  th;  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  I 

^Mlth  be  blessed.'     (See  Matt,  i,  i.)  — Heb.  vii.  14.      It  is  evideni  J 

fliat  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah.  —  Rjun.  iv.  13.      Is 

there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jei^.  —John  vii.  42.      Hatli  not  tlie  Scripture  ] 

Bftid,  thai  Christ  comctb  of  Ibe  seed  of  DavUf    See  also  Acu  ii.  30. 

1  Luke  i.  32. 

5.   That  the  MetiiahAimtd  be  horn  ofay  nEW. 

FxofHECi.  —  Isa.   vii.    14.      Behold  a    rir^n  shall  conceive  and' 
'  iag  forth  a  Son. 

iiiL  22.      The  ZjOiA  halh  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth; 

n  shall  compass  a  man,      (N,  D.      The   aniient  Jewt  a}>]ilui 

is  propkeci/  to  the  Messiah,  whence  it  follaws,  Ihal  the  later  inler- 

etotiom  to  Ihe  contrary  ore  onfy  to  avoid  the  trvih  which  we  jm/eai 

*Vii.  ThnlJesui  wnj  bam  nf  a  virgiit,  and  therfare  is  Thk  CiraisT  or 

Messiah.  —  Bp.  Pearson  on  ilie  Creed,   Art,  III.  p.  171,  edit,  J715. 

folio,) 

FuLFiLMKMT Matt.  1,  24,  25.      Joscph  took  bis  wife  and  tnew 

her  not,  till  she  bad  hrouglil  forth  her  hrsl-bom  eon.  Compare 
J,ulce  j,  2S— 35, —Matt.  i.  22,  23.  All  this  was  done,  that  It 
might  be  fulGlled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophe^ 
saying,  '  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 


6.    The  Flilck  where  the  Messiah  vxii  io  be  bom. 
[ECT.  —  Mic,  V.  2,      Hiou  Bethlehem  Ephralah,  though  tfaoti 
if  Judah ;  yet  out  of  tbee  shall  he  come 

Piii.rii.KBNT.  —  Luke  ii.  4—6.      Ail  weal  to  be  laieA  (or  i:mii\\*«>, 
eveij  one  into  bis  own  city.      And  Joseph  alao  vienX.  «^  hovR  G^SAee. 
Wili  Mary  bis  espoused  wife,  unto  Beihlehcmt  oiv4, 
^^^  Z  5 


I 
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there  the  broughlfiHk  her  frst^bom  soiu     Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10, 
11.  16.  and  Matt.  ii.  1,  4—6.  8. 1 1. ;  John  Tii.  42. 

7.    That  a  Prophet,  in  the  sjnrit  and  poiver  of  EliaSt  or  Elyah,  thoiM 
be  the  Met^iah** forerunner  and  prepare  his  way* 

PaoPHECT.  —  Malachi  iii.  1.  and  vr.  5. ;  Isa.  xL  3. ;  Luke  i.  17. 
Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  be  shall  prepare  my  way 
before  me. 

FuLFiLMiNT.  —  Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  saying,  <  Repent  ye,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.* —  Matt.  xi.  14.  ;  Luke  vii.  27,  28.  This  is 
Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

8.   That  he  shouUt  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Oaliues. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  ix.  1,  2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  peopla 
that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt  iv.  12*  17.  Now  when  Jesus  beard  that 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee*  From  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  <  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  * 

9.  That  the  Uesdah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Leoislatob,  Wee  unto 
Moses,  but  xujterior  to  him,  who  should  change  the  law  of  Moses  into 
a  new  and  more  jterfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
which  should  last  for  ever* 

The  law  of  Moses  was  promulgated  to  the  Jewish  people  exclusively^ 
and  was  full  of  burthensosne  ceremonies :  the  sacriBces  enjoined  by  it 
were  to  be  performed  only  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  delivered  by  a 
man  to  men.     But, 

Prophecy.  —  ( 1 .)  The  Messiah  is  foretold  to  be  a  jfrophet  like  unto 
Moses.  Deut  15.  18.  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee 
a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me.  Unto 
him  shall  ye  hearken."  For  Moses  differs  from  all  the  other  Old 
Testament  prophets  in  this,  that  he  was  truly  a  legislator,  the  friend  of 
God  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11.),  and  was  distinguished  by  the  multitude  of 
his  miracles.    (Deut.  xxxiv.  11.) 

(2.)  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  law,  Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

(3. )  This  law  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations:  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  and 
Ii.  4,  5. 

(4.)  The  new  law  or  covenant  of  the  Messiah  was  to  endure  fta 
ever;  see  Isa.  lix.  21.;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  Ezek. xxxvi. 27.  xxxvii.  26. ; 
Isa.  Iv.  3.  Ixi.  8.;  Jer.  xxxii.  40. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.;  Dan.  vii.  13, 
1 4. ;   Isa.  xliii.  6.   Ixii.  2. 

Fulfilment. —  Christ  is  a  prophet  infinitely  superior  to  Moses. 

(1.)  ^s  to  his  person*  —  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses,  verily,  was  faithful 
in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  tilings  which 
were  to  be  spoken  after;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house, 
whose  house  are  we. 

(2.)  Js  to  his  law*  —  Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  There  is  a  disannulUng 
of  the  commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofit* 
ableness  thereof;  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing 


■-in  of  a  letter  hoji«  (i. 
V  nigh  lo  Cod. 
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r  a  new  taw),  did,  b;  the  which  ve  draw 

3ospel, 
Dm  pare 
9,2a; 


lelnnged  to  one  nation  only,  bi 
I  wUch  h  the  law  of  Christ,  b  desiEned/ai-  all  nalio, 
bHos.  (3.)  and  (4.)of  the  preceding  predictiona  with  Matt, 
filaik  KTi.  20. ;  and  Col.  i.  33. 

'    di   to    the    benefiti  lie  hat  cenferred.  —  Moses  delivered    the 

3  trotn  their  cruel  bandage  in  Egypt ;  he  was  the  mediatar  of 

nant  between  Gnd  and  his  people;   he  conducted  them  through 

B  desert  into  Canaan,  and  interceded  with  Ood  for  [hem  ;  but  all 

only  temporal  benefits.      On  the  other  hand,  Chtiat  UMl 

ruly  believe  in  him  and  unfeignedly  repeiit,_/riiintbe  guilt, 

w  power,  and  the  punishment  of  their  aim.  (Matt.  i.  23.)     He  hath 

Bobtainud  a  more  excellent  ministry  by  how  much  also  be  is  ihe  medU 

'  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established  upon  belter  promiaes. 

viii,  6.)     See  also  Heb.  vii.  23.    ii.  15.    xii.  24. ;  2Cor.  iiJ.  6. 

bas  reconciled  Ibe  world  unto  God  (2  Car.  v.  1 9.  ;  1  John  U. 

&) ;  and  has  given  U9  an  example  that  we  should  follow  bis  stepa. 

Drt  Pet.  ii.  21— SS.)     As  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaveii. 

^         '  !rebeis,lher«bisfDllowersmaybealsa(Heb.vi.20.   ii.Si.i 

I.  E,  3- ) ;  "^^  "  B"  advocate  he  ever  liveth  tu  make  iotercessio» 

laC  come  unto  God  by  him.      (1  John  ii.  1.  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.) 

(*.)    M  la  the  cvcumaiances   of  hu  death.  —  Moses  died,   in  oM 

tense,  tor  the  iniquities  of  bU  people.      Their  rebellion,  which  was  lh« 

oecaaJOD  of-  it,  drew  down  the  divine  displeasure  upon  them  and  upon 

fdm.      See  Deut.  i.  S7.      Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight  of  the 

people  to  Ibe  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  hedied,  when  he  waa  in 

periecl  vigour.      Christ  suffered  for  the  am  of  mankind,  and  was  led  up 

in  tlie  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvary,  where  he  died  in  the  flower 

of  his  age. 

"  Let  us  search  all  t)ie  records  of  universal  history,  and  see  if  ws 
can  end  a  man  who  was  so  like  10  Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  va 
cannot  find  such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  UIM,  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  to  be  Jeaui  of  Noioreth,  the  SM 

10.    Tlial  lie  Metaah  shauld  canfirm  hit  doctrine  by  great  Miracles. 

PaopBKCT.  —  Isa.  iisv.  5,6.  Then  the  ei«s  of  the  Wind  shall  b»  ,| 
opened,  and  the  eorj  of  the  deaf&haW  be  vrntojiiKd ;  Uien  sliall  Ibe  lamt  1 
man  ieap  as  an  hart,  and  the  ttjngue  of  tlie  dumb  sing. 

FuLFiLHSNT.  —  Matt,  xi.  4,  5.     Jesus  ....  said,  '  Go  and  show     ' 
John  those  things  whidi  ye  do  hear  and  see:  the  blind  receive  Ihefr 
tiglil,  and  Ihe  fame  aialhi  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear.' 
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Ibereon  (itiat  t>,  viKmlheclotlies).  And  greet  multitudes  tpiead  Hub 
gannenti,  lie.  &c.  —  Matt.  xni.  4,  5.  ^"  Ihii  wai  done,  that  U  nigtH 
Iw  ruinileil  which  was  spoken  h;  the  prapbet,  saying,  Tell  jt  Oh 
dioghter  of  Zion,  '  Beliold  tli;  King  coxxieUi,'  Sic.  Sec. 

13.    The  CiECDHBTAHCis  of  hii  Samsisai  and  Death. 

(1.)  Thai  the  Mcsiiah  tiould  be  poor  and  dccimed,  and  be  Mrqat 
iy  me  qf  hii  awn  ihciplcs  for  Ihirty  pieces  of  nlver  (at  that  time  lb« 
ordinary  price  of  Ihe  vilest  slave)  ;  viilh  which  Ihe  polter's  fxld  AaM 
be  purchat&L 

FKOruEci.  —  lea.  liii.  3.  There  It  no  beautj  that  we  should  deun 
him.  He  is  despised  aod  r^ected  or  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  «■ 
qiiaintcd  with  grieT;  and  we  bid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ;  be 
was  despised  and  we  esteemed  liim  not.  —  Ps.  iti.  9.  and  Ps.  1>.  13 
—14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  ell 
of  my  bread,  hath  lill  up  his  heel  against  me.  —  Zed),  it.  IS.  So  Ihej 
wraghed  form;  price  fAirfyjuecri  D^iifvfr.  —  Zech.  xi.  13.  And  tin 
Lord  aaid  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the  poller  :  a  goodly  price  that  1  «B 
ptiaed  at  of  them!  And  I  Eoab.  the  thirty  pieces  of  ulver,  and  BMt 
them  to  the  poller  in  tlie  bouse  of  (be  Lord. 

FcLFiLMENi.  —Luke  ii.  58.      The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  whereji 

lay  hia  head S  Cot.  viii.  9.      For  your  sakes  be  became  poor.  — 

John  xi.  55.  Jesus  weft.  — <-  Luke  xiif.  S,  4.  Then  Satan  entend 
into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  be  went  his  way,  and  com- 
muned wi(h  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray  him  UDto  theiB*  ^ 
Malt.  ixvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  Ihe  chief  priests,  aitd  tai 
unto  Uiem,  What  vrill  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  bim  unto  yoo  i 

and    Ihey  covenanted    wiih   him  for    Ikirly  viecei   of  aioer Matt 

ixvii.  3 — X.  Then  Judas,  who  liad  belrsyed  him,  brought  i^UD  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  thai  I  have  betrayed 
innocent  blood  |  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  tempk, 
Mid  departed,  and  went  and  banged  himself.  And  the  chief  priMi 
took  Ihe  silver,  and  they  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  IK*- 
Bury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  aai 
bought  wilh  Ihem  ihe  ^jotler'i field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

(2.1  That  Ihe  JUfinaA  lAovAf  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the  mu  i 
Ihe  World. 

FaoPHECV.  —  Psal.  iiii.  16,  1 7.  For  dogs  fthat  is,  tiie  SealhM, 
whom  Ihe  Jews  called  dogs,]  have  compassed  me  ;  the  assembly  oTllc 
wicked  have  inclosed  me ;  they  have  pierced  oiy  hands  and  my  fist. 
I  may  tell  all  my  bones ;  they  look  and  stare  upon  me.  —  ba.  I.  S. 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smileri,  and  my  cheeks  to  Uiem  that  plucked  i' 
the  hair.  I  bid  not  my  face  from  sAameand  spitting.  —  Ita.  liii.  5.  B. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions:  he  was  bruised  for  our  !»■ 
quities  :  by  bis  stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  Iheln^ 
of  the  living ;  for  Ihe  transgression  of  my  people  was  ho  strick*. 
—  Isa.  liii.  12.  And  he  iare  the  stn  of  man'/,  aod  made  I'lifi  i  iiiiriin 
Ibr  the  transgressors. 

FtiiFiLMiMT.  — Johniii.  I,e.  Then  Pilate  look  Jesua,  and  iMHtg^ 
him.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  —  and  they  muft 
him  wiih  (he  palms  of  their  hands.  —  Matt,  iivii.  30. ;  Marit  iv,  l»- 

And  they  did  s|iil  upon  him,  ~>and  tmale  bim  on  the  head. Mot 

XT.25.      Andthej  cmn?ie4\i\rD.     \  ^ex,  vi.  a%,S4.      Who,  wbeak     , 


IS  reviled,  mviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  tbrcatened  not- 

!  Dur  Bias  in  bia  own  body  on  the  free  (tbe  cioss].  —  Luke 

Then  said  Jesus,   ■  Falher,  farptie  thsm,  for  ih^  iiiouf  not 


rm  passed 
DuiiB  of  Bosban  —  (Ibat  is,  (be  wicked  and  furious  Jews, 
\e  beasts  fattened  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Basban,  "  waied 
t  and  kicked," — became  proud  nod  rebellious,)  —  bavD  beset  me 
Tbey  gaped  upon  me  with  their  moulb  ;  as  a  ravening  and 
__  lion.  All  they  that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  ihey  shoot 
It  the  lip,  saying,  Helrustedin  Gad  that  he  mittld  deliiier  hint :  let  Mm 
■  _  ■      'Blighted  in  him. 

i    FntpiiuKN'r Matt.  mii.  39.  41,  42. ;  Markiv,  31,  32.;  Luke 

And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their 

dsc  also  the  chief  priests,  and  Ihc  rulers  also  with  ihem, 

ivided,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves,  with  (he  scribes  and 

'"      a?ed  others,  himself  he  cannot  save ;  if  he  be  Hie  Christ, 

IB  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come  dowo  irom  the  cross,  and  save 

ruelf,  that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  beheve  him.      He  trusted  itt 

',  if  he  will  have  him.'     And  the  solc^ers 

mocked  him,  saying,    ■  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save 

'  thyself.' 

(4.3   Tfirtt  vinegar  and  gati  should  be  q^ereri  to  the  Mesitah  upon  Vte 
croK;   and  thai  his  garmeiili  should  hi:  divided,  and  loll   cast  for  ha 
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id  they  tilled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  pi  .         ,       .. 

.     to  his  moulh John  lii.   23,24.      And  the  soldiers,  when  (hey 

bad  crucified  Jesus,  (00k  his  garments  and  made  fbur  parts,  (o  every 
■oldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ;  now  the  coat  was  viithout  seam. 
Tlie;  said,  therefore.  Let  us  not  rend  it,  hut  cast  lots,  whose  it  shall  be. 

(5.)    That  nat  a  bqhk  of  Ike  Mesiia/i  should  be  bbokeh. 

Fhofhecy.  —  Psal.  ixiiv.  SO.  Ije  keepeth  all  his  bones :  not  one 
of  tbem  is  broken.  —  Zech.  sii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  (bey  have  pierced. 

FuLTiLUEHT.  —  John  ill.  S2~34.  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and 
brdce  the  legs  of  the  first ;  and  of  tbe  other  which  was  crucified  with 
Um ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already, 
they  brake  not  his  legs.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced 
Ins  ode,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and  water. 

(6.)    Thai  the  Messiah  should  die  viUh  malefactors,  but   be  buried 

FaoFHECv Isa.  liii.  9.      And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 

mud  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

r.  — Matt.   iiYii.   38.   57— GO.      Then  were  there  tvro 
Bd  widi  him.      There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea, 
Joseph,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesui 
iinen  doth,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 


I 


IS.      Thai  lit  ifeaiah  ihauU  mihi  fkom  tHB  DKin  and  iacEKn  mo 

PitorHBrr.  —  Psni.  xvi.  9,  10.  My  fltsh  also  shall  »si  In  hope. 
For  ihou  wilt  not  leave  my  loul  in  hell  (the  separate  slate  or  deported 
■piKti),  neither  wilt  Ihou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruplion, — 
Im.  liii.  10.  Wben  thou  shslt  make  bia  soul  an  oSinng  for  xn,  — 
be  Bhsll  pTolong  bis  days,  Jeaus  Christ  alio  roretold  hii  own  nsui- 
rection  i  >ce  Mark  yiij.  SI.  i.  34. )  Luke  ii.  S9. ;  John  ij.  19.  SI. 
J.  17.  —  Ptal.  liriii.  IS.  Thou  hast  (UceTuJfd  up  on  high;  thoti  hut 
led  caplivhy  captive ;  thou  hast  received  giFts  for  men,  thai  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them. 

FvtTiLtttsr.  —  Acls  ii.  SI.  Dnvid  spake  before  of  the  resorrK. 
tioD  of  Christ,  that  hU  soul  was  noI  left  in  AaU  ( Hades,  or  the  <epanlt 
state) ;  neither  did  his  Besh  see  corrupliau.  See  also  Acts  liij.  95.  — 
Matt,  iiTiii.  5,  6.  The  angels  said  unlo  ibe  women,  '  He  is  not  ber^ 
for  be  is  rUen,  as  he  said.  '  See  Luke  iiiv.  5,  6.  —  1  Cor.  it.  4. 
He  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  la  the  Scriptures.  —  AclsL  3. 
He  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passiou  by  many  infallible  proofk 
Mark  xvi.  19.  ;  Luke  ixii.  5\.  ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then,  lAer  Ibt 
Lord  bad  spoken  to  them,  while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  Ihey 
beheld  bim,  he  was  parted  from  then),  and  carried  up  jnlo  heaven,  and 
■at  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  I  Pel.  iii.  33. ;  1  'nm. 
iii.  16.,   Heb.  vi.  30. 

14.    TAal  ilic  Metiiah  iliould  send  the  Hoir  Sriaii,  the  Comfoiier. 

FAamEcr.  —  Joel  ii.  28,    I  will  pour  out  m;^  Spirit  upon  allBeilij 

and  your  sons  and  ynur  daughters  shall  prophesy.  Jesus  Christ  pfo- 
mEied  and  fdretold  ihe  gin  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Jdin  vii.  3S,  S9. ; 
xiv.  16,  17.  26.;  it.  96.;  i>i.  7.  13-;  Acta  L  4,5.  8. 

FirLru,HiNT.  —  See  all  these  promises  and  predictions  fulfilled  ia 
Acts  ii.  1 — 4. ;  iv.  31.  j  viii.  17.  i  x.  44. ;  ni.  15. 
IS.  The  AaoLiTiON  of  the  Jewish  Cotbhast  iji  Ihe  Intrvdvrlian  ^ 
Ihe  Gospel. 
FroFHIcI.— Jer.iiii.31— 34.  Behald(hcdayscome,Buth theLord, 
(hat  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  bauie  o(  Israel,  snd  with  lie 
hou^e  of  Judab  :  not  accoidiiig  to  tlie  covenant  Cliat  I  made  with  iheit 
fathers,  in  the  iJc^i  that  I  took  Ihcm  by  the  hand  lo  bring  them  out  of 
Egypt ;  Rhich  my  covenant  Ihey  brake,  though  I  waa  an  husband  Id 
them,  saith  the  Loan.  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant,  thai  I  will  mike 
with  ihe  house  of  Israel :  —  After  those  days  saith  the  Loan,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  betbeit 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  mon 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brotlier,  saying,  *  Know 
the  Loan:'  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  of  ihero  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  eajlh  the  Loan  :  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  ud 
1  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.  _  The 

FuLCiLMEM  of  this  prediction  is  sbown  at  length  by  St.  Paul,  ia 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  verses  7— 13. 

I'he  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  ils  ohserratice  rendered  impca- 
sible  by  the  opulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Judaia  and  Jerusalent,  ami 
by  the  ulter  destruction  of  llml  temple  and  altar,  on  which  the  wbsle 
of  the  Jewish  wor^lp  depended.  It  is  therefore  os  impossible  la 
doubt  that  the  MeiiatQi  ot  ftic  He's  cwtim's.TA. «  come,  as  to  uutstiDa 


APPENDIX, 
those  eilenuki  fads  which  proTS  that  the  Butieol  corensnt  n 

16.   That  there  U  Salvalion  ohlt  through  Ckriil, 

Prothict.  —  ZeOi.  niii.  I.      In  that  day  [here  shall  be  a  faunlain 

opened  to  Iha  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for 

■ia  and  for  uncleanness Mai.  iv,  2.    Unlo  you  that  fear  mj  name, 

■hall  the    Sun  or  R^ghleousness  arise,  with  healing  in  hia  wings 

lut.    liii.    II.      By  his  knonledge  shall  mj  righteous   Servant  jus- 

^  many.  — Isa.  lix.  30.      The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and 

Imto  Ibem  that  turn  ftom  transgression  in  Jacob.      See  Rom.  ii,  26. 

—  Pt  cxviii.  92.      The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,  the  same  ii 

be  heed-stone  of  the  comer.      Isa.  xxviit.  IS.;   Matt.  lii.  10. 

FoLPiLMiNT.  —  John  iii.  16.      God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 

"*  I  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  pc. 

'      '    \  have  everlasting  life.      Cotnpare  also  1  Tbess.  v.  9. ;    John 

-Lulte  Jiiv.  47.     That   repentance   and    remission   of  sin! 

I    tfaauld  be  preached  in  his  name.      See  also  Acts  i.  43.  —  Acts  xiii. 

I   SB,  39.      liirough  Ibis  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 

■      ;    and  by  him   all  that  believe  are  justified.  — Acta  iv.  II,  IS.- 

is  the  stone,  which  n>aB  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  be. 

!  the  head  of  the  comer.      Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other: 

bere  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 

oust  be  saved. 

|I7.    Of  the  Neceisily  of  beliesing  in  Chrial,  and  the  Danger  of  rrjectmg 
■  Aim. 

Dent,  iviii,  15.  19.  The  Lord- will  raise  up  unlo  thee  a  Pro. 
-  Unto  him  shall  ye  hearken  —  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto 
f  mf  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  1  will  require  it  of 
him.  [In  Acts  iii.  S3,  this  prediction  is  cited  and  applied  to  Jesui 
Christ.]- Numb.  xv.  30,  31.  The  snul  that  dolh  aught  prcsump. 
tuously — reproacheth  the  Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofF  frcnn 
Among  bis  people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord.  ^ 
P«.  ii.  12.  Kiss  ihe  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  tba 
right  way. 

John  iii.  1 3.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  lie 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  halh  not  believed 
in  the  name  of  the  only  Sun  of  God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we 
CKape  if  we  neglect  <o  great  salvation? —  Heb.  *.  26.  29.  If  we  sin 
wilfully,  alfer  that  we  have  recei'ed  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remsiuetb  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for 

He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  thrae 
witnesses ;  of  liow  much  sorer  punishment  shall  be  be  thought  worthy, 
who  hatfa  trodden  under  foot  tbe  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sancdfied  an  unholy  thing,  and 
halh  done  despite  unlo  Ihe  Spirit  of  grace?—  The  Lordihatt  be  retealtd 
from  Heaven  with  his  mighly  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengenKDt 
on  them  thai  knovi  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lard 
Ckrut.     3  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 
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<  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy '  (Rev.  xix.  10.]: 
and  of  that  testimony,  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hundreds  of  in* 
stances,  equally  striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the  pre- 
ceding table  of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been  re- 
strict^ to  the  principal,  in  order  that  this  article  might  not  be  extended 
to  an  undue  length.  A  more  copious  table  is  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  author's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  conclude,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  most  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  were 
revealed  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  evtf 
lived  upon  earth  except  to  Him,  who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  '  give  all  the  prophets  witness.*  (Acts  x. 
43.)  The  more  we  contemplate  these  astonishing  facts, — Uie  more 
deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful  display  of  divine  power,  wisdom, 
9md  goodness,  —  the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the 
amazed  centurion,  -^  *  Truly  this  w<is  the  son  of  God.* 
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A.BANA    Blld    PnARrAR,    Iwo   ri- 

rsn  of  Damiiscus,  mentianeil  in 

IKingBt.  13.    ITie  lalley  of  Da- 

MAcufl,  which  lay  betwwn  Uba-  __ ^, 

u  and  And- Li  bun  us,  was  wa-  worehipped   BoHl-Peor,    seduced 

red  b;  Bve  riirrs,  of  vrh^ch  Ihcse  by  Balek ;  and  here  God  leverely 

ere  the  Iwo  principal.     Bothde-  punisheJ  them   by  Ihe  hands  of 

onded  from   Mount  Hermon  :  the  Levilcs.  (Numb.  xit.  1,  &c) 
•  latter  Sowed  by  the  walla  of  Abilene.      Si!e  p.  225. 

lunascus :    the  former   flo»ed  AccHo.      See  Ftolkhais 

joiigh  Ibe  city  and    divided  it  Aciuiama     (or  the    Field  of   I 

to  two  parts.      These  rivers  are  Blood),  the  name  given  to  a  fieT'*    ' 

H  now  to  be  dlstinguiBbed,  purchased    with    Ihe    money  fi 

AiASiM,  mountains   or.      See  nhich  Judas  had  betrayed  Jesu 

241.  It  was  appropriated  as  a  place  i 

Abei,  Abel-belh.-Miiocka,  or  burial  for  airan(rers.    (Ai      '    " 

m  of  the  canton  allotted  to  the 
libe  of  Naphtali.  (2  Sam.  Ii. 
4— S2.  1  Kings  IT.  20.  2  Kings 
T.  29.) 

Auii-KiBAMiM  (the  place  or 
loin  ijf  the  ninesarils,  Judg.  li. 
8.),  a  village  of  ihe  Ammouilea, 
Aiere  they  were  discomfited  by 

niniry  of  Elisba.  (I  Kings  xix. 
a}  Not  larirom  hence,  Gideon 
blained  a  Tidory  over  the  Midi- 
kites.     (Judg.  vii.  22.) 
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Admah,  or  Adama,  one  of  the 
five  cities  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven  and  afterwards  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters  of  the 
I>ead  Sea.     (Gen.  xix.  24.) 

Adramyttium,  a  maritime  town 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for 
which  Paul  embarked  in  his  first 
▼oyage  to  Italy.  (  Acto  xxvii.  1, 2.) 

AoRiA,  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxvii.  27.,  is  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
now  called  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 

Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south 
part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  towards  tlie  Dead  Sea. 
(Josh.  XV.  35. )  The  king  of  this 
place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii. 
15.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vicinity 
David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt  and 
fortified  this  place.     (2  Chron.  xi. 

^NON,  or  Enon,  signifies  the 
place  of  springs,  where  John  bap- 
tized. (John  iii.  23.)  It  is  un- 
certain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee  or  Judaea. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia, 
or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  assem- 
bled those  captives  whom  he  after- 
wards brought  into  Judaea.  (Ezra 
viii.  15.) 

A  I,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  antient 
Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  was 
taken  by  military  stratagem,  by 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  (Josh, 
vii.) 

Ajalok,  a  city  in  the  canton  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to  the 
Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  It 
was  situated  between  Timnath 
and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  city  alluded  to  in  Josh.  x. 
12. 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  magnificence  of 
its  edifices,  and  for  the  extensive 
commerce  carried  on  by  its  inha- 
bitants, especially  in  corn.  Alex- 
andria was  the  native  place  of 
Apollos.     (Acts  xviii.  24.) 

Amalekites,  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  in  the  vi- 


cinity of  Canaan.    They  dwelt  in 
Arabia   Petraea,   living  like  the 
present  Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves, 
or  tents.      They  were  always  fiie 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom 
they  attacked  in  the  desert,  but 
were  repulsed.    Balaam  predicted 
that  they  should  perUh  Jor  ever, 
(Numb.  xxiv.  29.)     In  fact,  per- 
petual wars  against  their  neigh- 
bours, and  especially  the  Jevirs,  in- 
sensibly mined  them. 

Ammonites,  the  descendants  of 
Ammon,  the  son  of  Lot.  They 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseli,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
They  were  almost  always  at  war 
with  the  Israelites,  lliey  were 
defeated  by  Jephthah,  and  subse- 
quently by  Saul,  and  particular^ 
by  David,  whose  ambassadors  tiiey 
had  grossly  insulted.  At  length 
they  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
Joab.  (Judg.  xi.  1  Sam.  xi.  2  Sam. 
X.  xu.) 

Amorffes,  a  people  descended 
from  Amort  or  Atnorrhsus,  the 
fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  first 
peopled  the  mountains  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had 
establishments  east  of  that  sea, 
between  the  brooks  Jabbok  and 
Arnon,  whence  they  forced  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh. 
V.  1.  Numb.  xiii.  29.  xxi.  29.) 
Moses  wrested  this  country  from 
their  kings  Sibon  and  Og. 

Amphifous,  a  city  between 
Macedon  and  Thrace,  but  de- 
pendant on  Macedon,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xvii.  1. 

Anakim,  the  descendants  of 
Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  in  com- 
parison of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country,  reported  that 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers. 
(Numb.  xiii.  83.)  Their  capital, 
Kirjath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was 
taken,  and  they  were  destroyed  by 
Caleb,  with  the  assistance  of  th» 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xy.  14. 
Judg.  i.  20.) 
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AxiTUcrtH,  s  city  in  tlie  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  memorable  m  being 
Ihe  birthplace  of  [be  propbet  Je- 
reuiah.  {Jasb.  mi.  IS.  Jvr.  i.  1.) 

AKTi-IjiiiKDB(MounL)  237. 

Amtiooh,  Ihe  motropoliB  of 
Syria,  was  erected,  according  to 
■oiiie  writers,  by  Antlocbus  Epi- 
pfaonea  j  according  to  others,  by 
Seleucua  Nicsnor,  (tie  lirst  king 
□r  Syria  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  memory  of  bis  father  Antio- 
chiu,  and  was  Uio  royal  teat  of 
the  kings  of  Syria.  For  power 
and  dignity  it  waslilile  inferior  to 
Seleucia  or  Alexandria.  The  djs. 
doclive  name  of  Cbrislians  was 
here  first  applied,  by  divine  ap- 
ptuntment,  to  the  foUovretB  of 
JesuB  Christ.     (Acti  iL  J9.  36.) 

Antioch  of  I'isidia,  a  city  of 
Pbrygia,   but   thus   denominated 


>fPisidia.(A< 


n  tbp  road  froi 

IlWIl 


I  for- 


merly called  Capharsaln 
being  rebuilt  and  bcauliiied  by 
Herod  the  Great,  it  was  by  him 
naroed  Artipairit  in  honour  of 
his  father  Antipster.  Ililber  St. 
Paul  was  brought  alter  liis  Rppte- 
henaon  at  Jerusalem.  (Actaiiiii. 


31.) 


-Then 


cities  of  this  name 
Scripture;  as, 

1.  AFHEiJnthelribeofJudah. 
Here  the  PhiUstines  eneamped, 
when  the  ark  was 


hiloh,  I 


battle 


(1  Sa 

Probably   Uiis  is   the   Apbckah, 
mentinned  in  Josh.  xi.  53. 

2.  ApHEi.inthevalleyof  Jez- 
reeL  Here  the  Pbilistines  en- 
camped, while  Saul  and  his  army 
7neiu'Jezreel.  on  the  mountains 
Oilboa.  (1  San:),  iiix.  I,&c.) 
6.  AiHEE,  a  city  belonging  to 
tribe  of  Aaher,  near  thceoun- 
of  the  Sidoniana.  (Josh,  lii. 
e6.xiii.  4.)   Ferbapstliis  wasthe 


4.  Aphee,  a  city  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  principal  in  Ben-Hadad'i 

kiugdom,  in  (be  liciuity  of  which 
the  battle  «as  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben.Hodnd,  when  the 
Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kingsii. 
26,   Sic),  and  as  Ihcy  retreated 

(he  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and 
crushed  27,(X>0. 

Apollonia,  a  eily  of  Mace, 
donia  Prima,  through  which  Paul 
passed,  in  his  way  to  Thessalonica. 
[Actsivii.  1.) 

Ami  FoauH,  a  small  lowD 
on  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
constructed  by  Ihe  censor  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  through  which  St. 
Paul  passed  on  hisfirsE  journey  to 
Rome. 

Arabia,  Ihe  name  of  a  large 
region  including  the  peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palet. 

Gulfs,  and  Ihe  Indian  Ocean  or 
Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  be  principally 
descended  from  Ishmael.  It  is 
db1inguisl.ed  in  10  three  parts, 
Arabia  FeUr,   Prlriea,  and   De- 

antiently  known  to  (he  inhabilanta 
of  the  East,  nor  are  they  observed 
in  Ihe  Bil)lc. 

1.  AaAKM  Fr.ui  lies  between 
llie  ocean  on  the  louih-east,  and 
tile  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulis. 
It  is  a  fertile  region,  especially  in 
the  interior,  producing  various 
species  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and 
fragrant  gums;  as,  frankincense, 
tnyrrh,  cassia,  Ike.  The  Queen 
of  Shtba  (i  Kings  x.l.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  over  part  of 
this  region. 

2.  Arabia  Petsaa  received 
its  name  from  the  city  Petra,  and 
lies  on  Ibe  south  and  south-east  of 
Palestine ;  extending  (o  Egypt, 
and  including  (he  peninsula  of 
mount  Sinai.  Il  is  remarkabls 
foritsmounlains  and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Ababia  Desekta  lies  be. 
twecn  the  other  two,  and  eT.tsadik 
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northwiird  along  the  confines  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia ;  including  the  vast 
deserts  which  lie  within  these 
limits,  and  which  are  inhabited 
only  by  wandering  tribes  of  savage 
Arabs. 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was 
finther  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  called  Ara- 
nueans.  The  region,  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  denominated 
Akam,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far 
as  Damascus,  and  from  the  Me- 
diteranean  Sea,  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyria.  Different  parts  of  this 
region  are  called  by  different 
names ;  as  Aram  Niahardinh  or 
Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,  that  is 
Mesopotamia  f  Aram  of  Damascus  f 
Aram  qfSoba  ;  Aram  Bethrehob  ; 
and  Aram  of  Maachag  because 
the  cities  of  Damascus,  Soba, 
Bethrehob,  and  Maacha  were  in 
Syria ;  or  at  least,  because  Syria 
contained  the  provinces  of  Soba^ 
Maachah,  Rehob,  &c. 

Ararat,  a  celebrated  mountain 
in  the  Greater  Armenia;  on  which 
Noah*s  ark  rested  after  Uie  deluge. 
(Gen.  viii.  4.) 

Arimathea,  a  small  town  to 
which  Joseph  belonged,  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.)  ;  it  was 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem. 

Arnon  (River.)  See  p.  235. 

Arokr.  1.  The  proper  name 
of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  on  the 
river  Arnon.  (Numb,  xxxii.  34. 
Deut.  ii.  36.  iii.  12.  Josh.  xii.  2. 
xiii.  25. )  2.  The  name  of  a  place  in 
the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  28.) 

AsHooD.  See  Azotus,  p.  527. 
infrci, 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divi-, 
sions  of  the  old  world,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  always 
taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  in- 


cludes the  proconsular  Airia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions- 
of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Aai& 
were  the  seven  churches  of  Ejd^e- 
sus,  Laodicaea,  Pergamos,  Phila- 
delphia, Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

As<ELON,a  city  in  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  be- 
tween Asoth  and  Gaza,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  about  520  furlongs 
from  Jerusalem.  After  the  de^ 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judalr 
took  Askelon,  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  govern- 
ments belonging  to  the  Plulistines. 
( Judg.  Lis.)  This  place  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Scrip<^ 
tures. 

AssoB,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia, 
according  to  some  geographera^ 
but  of  Troes,  according  to  others. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  IS) 
14. 

AssTRLA,  a  country  of  Ana, 
the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign.     Three  of  its  mo- 
narchs  are  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Tig- 
lath-pileser,     Shalmaneser,     and 
Sennacherib.   The  former,  having 
defeated  Relinking  of  Damascus, 
and  taken  that  city,  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  there  erected  by  the 
Syrians.     He  also    entered   the 
kingdom    of    Israel,    conquered 
Pekaii,  and  carried  away  part  of 
the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  Shalmaneser,  the  suc- 
cessor  of   Tiglath-pileser,  came 
into  Syria  a.  m.  3280,  b.  c.  724, 
and  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  pro* 
phecy  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  1 . ),  delivered 
three  years  before.     He  then  atM 
tacked  Samaria,   and  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites 
who  remained,  by  carrying  them 
into   captivity  beyond    the    Eu- 
phrates,      llius  terminated   the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  a.  m.  3283; 
B.  c.  721.    (2  Kings  xvii.  3.  xviii. 
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9 — 11-)  Heiekiah,  by  the  spc- 
dal  protection  of  God,  escaped 
Ab  furyof  ShnimanEser,  to  whom, 
however,  he  becBme  tributary,  and 
the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph 
to  Nineveh.  He  wixs  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  his  son  Senna- 
cherib,*, m.  3287,  a.  c.  717.  He 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judoh 
during  the  reif;n  of  Hezekiah, 
who  bad  refused  (o  pay  tlie  tribute 
stipulated  by  Shalmaneser  ;  but 
an  angel  of  Jehovah  slew  one 
faundred  and  eigbty-Rvc  tliousand 
Ofhistroaiia.  (2  Kingsiix.  35.) 
SeDDacherib  returned  to  Ninevdi, 
where  two  of  his  tons,  weary  oF 
bia  tyranny  and  savage  temper, 
dew  him  while  he  was  vrorsbipping 
in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  bia  god, 
and  immediately  fled  into  the 
DiouataiiuorAnueniB.  {3  Kings 
zix.  ST.  Tobit  i.  31.)  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Esarhsddon. 
Atusns,  the  capital  of  Atiica, 
mnd  the  chief  city  of  sntient 
Greece.  It  was  distinguished  by 
llu  military  talents,  but  Mill  more 
hy  the  learning,  eloquence,  and 
poHieneBSorilainhabiUnta.  Saint 
Fsul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  32, 
found  them  plunged  in  idolatry, 
occupied  in  enquring  and  report- 
thing,  and  divided  in  opinion  con- 
cerning religion  and  happiness. 
(Acta  irii.)  The  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  taking  opportu- 

waa  carried  before  the  judges  of 
the  tribunal,  called  the  Areopagus, 
where  he  gave  an  illustrious  testi- 
mony to  truth,  and  a  remarliable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning. 
{See: 


id  by  the  Caplilorim  or  Phili«- 


.    (Deu 


i,  23.) 


or  A  viK,  the  inhabitant* 
of  Aveii  or  Ava,  a  city  wbenea. 
colonies  were  sent  into  SaniHiia. 
(aKingsx.iJ.  24.  31.)  A. a  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  norlb-west  of  Chaldiea. 

Atoius,  or  AsHDQD,  a  city  of 
Judsa,  is  situated  between  Gaa 
and  Jamnia,  or  Jafnia,  in  a  plea- 
sant phiin.  Here  the  ark  of  Je- 
hovah triumphed  over  the  Philis- 
tine idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and 
Philip  the  Evangelist  was  found, 
had  baptised  the  Ethio. 

itTs 


np.  i 


2.) 


0.)- 
considerable 


Babtlos,  tiie  metropolis  of  tfaa 
Cbaldsan  or  Babylouish  Empire, 
was  situatedon  the  river  Euph  rates, 
and  WHS  celebrated  for  its  eitent 
and  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
edifices.  The  mo«  terrible  d»- 
nuncialions  were  uttered  against 
it  by  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  eipe. 
cially  Isaiah ;  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  whose  predictions  has  been 
shown  by  various  modem  trk 
■vellers. 

Basuah,  or  Batansa.  See 
p.  226. 

Bkiboih,  h  city  belonging  to 
the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after, 
wards  given  uplo  Ihetribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Josh.  ii.  7,  2  Sam.  i».  3.) 

an  oath,  or  the  vrell  of  seven,  ba- 
causc  here  Abrabam  made  an 
alliance  with  AlHmetech,  king  of 


city   of 

Pampbylia,and  the  chJef  residence 
of  the   prefect.       It   derived   its 

founder.  Hither  St  Paul  went 
bam  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  (Acts 
xiY.  25.) 


oshua  to  tlie  tribe  of  Judah  ;  i 
erwards  it  was  transferred  to  I 
aeon.      (Josh.  iv.  aa.) 
BiasA,  a  city  of  Macedooiiy^ 
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where  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
with  great  success.     (Acta  xviii. 

la) 

Bksor,  Brook.  See  p.  236. 
Bethakt,  a  towQ  of  Judaea, 
where  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  was 
fifteen  furlongs  east  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  way  to  Jericho.  (John 
xi.  8.)  But  the  tract  of  ground 
which  bore  that  name  reached 
within  eight  furlongsof  Jerusalem, 
it  being  only  a  sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney from  it  (Luke  xziv.  50.  Acts 
i.  12.)  :  and  then  began  the  tract 
called 

Bethphagk,  from  the  ^oryot, 
that  is,  the  green  figs,  that  grew 
upon  it,  which  ran  tdong  so  near 
to  Jerusalem,  that  the  utmost 
street  within  the  walls  was  called 
by  that  name. 

Bkthlkukm  was  a  celebrated 
city  about  siz  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem.  In  Matt.  ii. 
1.  5.  it  is  called  Bethlehem  of 
Judaea,  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other town  of  the  same  name  si- 
tuated in  Lower  Galiliee,and  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke 
ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  David, 
because  David  was  born  and  edu- 
cated there.  (  Coin  pare  Joim  vii. 
42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.)  This 
city,  though  not  considerable  for 
its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great 
dignity  as  the  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah.  (Matt.  ii. 
6.     Lukeii.  6 — 15.) 

Bethsaida  was  the  name  of 
two  towns  or  villages. 

1*  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  was  si- 
tuated in  Galilee,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
a  little  south  of  Capernaum.  '  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter. 
S.  The  other  Bethsaida  lay  in 
Gaulonitis,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  Jordan  enters  it.  This  town 
was  enlarged  by  Philip,  tetrarch 
of  that  region^who  called  it  Julias, 


in  honour  of  Julia,  the  dau^ter 
of  Augustus. 

Beth-Shan  or  BKTH-SHEAK,a 
city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  not  far  from  the  wes^ 
em  bank  of  the  Jordan.  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  death  of 
Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines 
fastened  the  body  of  Saul  to  the 
walls  of  this  place,  whence  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  took  it 
down  and  carried  it  away. 

BxTHSHEMESH,  a  Lcvitical  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the 
ark  was  brought  after  it  had  been 
sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  having  looked 
into  it  with  vain  curiosity,  fell 
down  dead.     (1.  Sam.  vi.  19.) 

BiTHTNiA,  a  region  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euxine  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Fhiy- 
gia,  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis, 
and  on  the  east  by  Galatia.  Saint 
Peter  addressed  his  first  epistle 
(among  others)  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians  who  were  scattered 
tliroughout  Bithynia.  (lPet.Ll.) 

C^SAREA     of    PalESTIKE,     SO 

called  as  being  the  metropolis  of 
Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  was  formerly 
named  the  tower  of  Strato ;  but 
its  harbour  being  eztremely  in- 
commodious, Herod  the  Great 
erected  a  spacious  mole,  and  great- 
ly enlarged  and  beautified  the  city, 
which  he  denominated  Caesarea,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
It  is  very  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  was 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

CiBSAREA  Phiuppi  (formerly 
called  Paneas)  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Paneas,  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  at 
first  called  Lais  or  Lechem  (Judg. 
xviii.  7. ),  and  after  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Danites  (v.  29.),  it  received 
the  appellation  of  Dan.    Csesarea 
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S29,-l 


In 


bilip  the  tetnrch  built  il,  or  at 

enlarged 

,Biid  pimed  it  Cffisares,  in  ba- 
Wr  of  Tiberius;  afterwards,  in 
tpplimeiit  U>  NerD,  it  was  cal1»I 

Hibled  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
id  healed  bj  our  Saviour  (Malt. 
i.  2a  Lulie  viii.  43.)>  is  said  to 

•e  been  of  Cie«area  Philippi. 

CiLViav.    Seep-  Sija. 

Cava,  a  small  town  of  Galilee, 

a  weal  of  l^pernaum.  Hero 
Hus  Christ  performed  tbe  mira- 
B  of  lutning  water  into  wine. 
■  ■    ■■   -    ]0.) 


es  it  wna  known  by 
uiv  uHioes  iiiiintu-,  Shinaar,  Sec. 

Cmoa  (Acts  xi.  15.)  is  on 
island  oftlie  J^gean  Saa,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samoa,  celebrated,  tn 

its  wine,  6gs,  marble,  and  white 

Cmittim. — ThelandofCluUim 
anti  the  isles  iffChiUim,  denote,  ia 
general,  the  maritime  countries, 
and  ielanda  of  the  Mediternineaa, 
Greece,    Italy,    Crete,    Cyprus, 


aled  on  the  wesi 
Sea  of  Galilee, 
tance  from  Cap 


nail  (I 


It  of  It 


a  grei 


Iti 


AAV,  Land  of.  Seep.  219. 
tBN.uu,  a  town  of  Galilee, 
I  on  the  coast  of  the  Lake 
,  Gennesareth,  on  tlie  borders  of  dehty . 
B  trict  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Inilod  and  Nepihalim.  This 
ce  i|  ceUbreted  for  ilie  mmiij 
fUs  uvnb  and  discourses  per. 

lught  B  heavy  woe  upon  the 
inbabilaniB  for  their  infidelity. 
((Malt.  .i.  23.) 

CarrAnociA,  a  fertile  region  of 

via  Minor,  mentioned  in  Acts 

9.  and  alio  by  tbe  apoatlc  Pe- 

r,  who  addresaes  bis  first  Epi< 

lelothe  Hebrew  Christians, ivbo 

•rere  dispersed  through   Fontus, 

Gal  alia,     Cappaiincin,     Bi  thy  nil, 

and  Asia  Minor. 

Cakhel,  Mount.    See  p.  239, 


pUces  where    very 

many  of  our    Saviour's  miradeb 

were   performed,  whose  inbabit— 

ants  he  upbraided  for  tbeir  infi- 

(Matt.    li,    2i.       Luks.- 


3.) 
CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  MI. 
nor,  between  Pampbyli»,  on  tll«. 
west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east,  Ibe 
Mount  Taurus  on  the  nortb,  and 
tJieCilician  Sea  oDtlie  south,  cele- 


Claifua,  an  island  near  Crete,.. 
situated  near  the  southern  anA. 
western  sea.  It  is  mentioned  ia 
Actsxivii.  16.  i  as  ah 


CiDBoN,  or  Kedkdn,  Brook. 
Bee  p.  236. 

Cekchbea,  b  haven  on  Uie  cflst 
ofthe  isthmus  of  Corinib,  to  which 
city  it  was  considered  as  a  kiud  of 
subsidiary  port.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  18. 

Chaluaa,  a  country  of  Asia, 
tayjngueartbejunciionoftbeTi. 
giis  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of 

wasalsodenominatedBABiLDMA. 


■  city  and  promontory  of  PariO) 
memorable  for  the  worship  ot. 
Venus. 

CoLoss*  (ot  Colae 
city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiuna  in  Asia 


Minor. 


not  far  from  tlie  cities  of  Hiera> 
polls  and  Laodicea,  with  wbicb  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
not  lonft  aAer  Saint  Paul  wrotu 
his  epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  lying  off  the  coast,  o{  Cani., 


I 
I 
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in  Asia  Minor,  near  die  cities  of 
Myndos  and  Cnidus.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxi.  1« 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of 
Achaia  Proper,  Mras  situated  on 
the  bthmus  which  connects  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  main  land. 
It  was  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
commerce,  arts,  and  wealth.  St. 
Paul  resided  here  for  some  time 
about  A.  D.  52. ;  and  collected  a 
Christian  Church,  the  numerous 
members  of  which  were  not  after- 
wards exempt  from  the  common 
▼ices  of  the  place. 

Cretk,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean   Sea.     Its   inhabitants 
were  celebrated  archers,  but  in- 
famous for  their  falsehood,   de- 
baucheries, and  piracies.  A  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted  here,  pro- 
bably by  St.  Paul,  who  committed 
it  to  the  charge  of  Titus.     (Acts 
xxvii.  7.  12,  13,  21.     Tit.  i.  5.) 
CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  ren- 
dered Ethiopia    in  our  English 
Bible,  has  a  very  extensive  signifi- 
cation.    It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Egypt.   In  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  de- 
notes 4^frican  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other 
passages.      (Isa.   xviii.    1.   xx.  3. 
Ezek.  XXX.  5,  &c.)  But  in  others 
it  must  signify  Asiatic  Ethiopia, 
or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of 
the  garden  of  Eden.      (Gen.  ii. 
IS.)    The  wife  of  Moses  was  con- 
temptuously styled  a  <*  Cushite,  *' 
or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.   (Numb, 
xii.    1.)      And  where    "Persia, 
Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited 
in  order,  the  second  must  denote 
Arabia.      (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.) 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  situated  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  antiently 
celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of  its 
inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity 
was  the  impure  goddess  Venus. 
Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed, 
▲.  D.  44,  and  successfully  preach- 


ed the  Gospel.     (Acts  xiii.  4.  el 
$eq.  xxi.  3.) 

Ctbene,  the  principal  city  of 
the  province  of  Libya  in  AiVica, 
which'was  thence  sometimes  deno- 
minated Cyrenaica,  and  which,  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke,  is  para- 
phrastically  called  IJbya  about 
Cyrene*     (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Dalmanutha.  See  Magdala. 
p.  535.  infriu 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  forming  part  of  the  an- 
tient  Illyricum.  In  this  province 
Titus  preached  the  Gospel.  2 
Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  a- 
tuated  in  the  valley  between  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar. 
(2  Kings  V.  12.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being 
still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant, 
but  most  of  all  for  being  the  place 
of  the  miraculous  conversion  of 
St.  Paul. 

Dan,  the  name  of  a  city,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Judaea,  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali ;  it  was  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jeroboam 
I.  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves. 
**  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  **  is  a 
common  expression  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  denote  the  extent 
of  the  land  of  the  Israelites  from 
north  to  south. 

Dead  Sea.     See  p.  237. 

Decafolis.     See  p.  236. 

Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near 
Isauria,  not  far  from  the  Cilician 
range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was 
the  country  of  Timothy,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6. 


Ebal  (Mount).     See  p.  240. 

Edev,  the  name  of  the  country 
in  which  the  abode  of  our  fint 
parents  was  placed.     It  has  va- 
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rioualy  been  supposed  to  bave 
been  aituaUd  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  ibe  river 
Euphrales,  and  in  Armenia, 
TrbeDci'[3Sue  Che  heads  ofthe  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  two  of  the 
porBdisaical  rivera,  well  ascertain- 
ed; andlwDOtherSjWhDsesiirings 
are  in  the  nerghbourliood,  agree 
i&  many  respects  with  the  third 
■nd  tburth  rivers  menlioned  by 
Moses.  This  last  opinion  has 
been  chiefly  adopted. 

EoiPT,  a  country  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia 
Petriea  and  the  Red  Sea  or  Ara- 
bian Gulf;  on  the  west,  by  Libya 
and  Monnarica;  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia,  and  on  tjie  north  hyttie 
Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  parli. 
esttimes,  this  country  was  divided 
into  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebais 
(the  Pathros  of  Scripture),  and 
I«wer  Egypt,  The  whole  region 
was  known  to  the  antient   He- 


lirtue 


their  office, 
igs.  until  the 


styled  Pharaohs 
time  of  Solomon 
are  designated  in  the  Scripli 
hj  tbeir  proper  names.  Arter 
the  captivity,  Egypt  became  a 
place  of  great  resort  to  the  Jews. 
Ekbojj,  a  city  and  government 
of  the  Philistines,  allotted  to  Ju- 
dafa  by  Joshua  (it.  45.);  but 
afterwards  given  to  Dan.     (Josh. 


I.  43.)     It  w 


a  poi 


e  Medi- 
and 
erful 


the  jews  ever  peaceably  possessed 
it:  the  Ekronites  were  the  first 
who  proposed  la  send  back  the 
ark,  to  be  delivered  from  those 
calamities  which  it  brought  on 
Iheir  country.  (I  Sam.  v,  10.) 
Beeltebub  was  adored  at  Ekron. 
«  Kings  i.  2.) 

Ei^H,  called  after  Elam,  the 
"'  '  "'lem,  who  settled 

F  in  a  country  in  the  sou  th  of  Media. 
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Strictly,  Elam  denotes  EtrMAis, 
a  dialriet  of  Persia,  near  the  bol- 
lom  of  the  PersUn  Gulf,  betweeti 
Media  and  Babylonia,  and  foim- 
ing  part  of  the  region  of  Susiana; 
but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  used 
generally  for  Media  itself,  as  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  (Gen.  i.  22.  siv.  1, 
Isa.  li.  1 1.  xiii.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 
Ezek.  ixiii.  34.) 


ELiT 


and  port  of  Idumj 
the  Red  Sea. 
.  of  Edom  by  Davi 


a  of  this  place,  and 


orld. 


sent  them  to  Ophir,   (3  Sam.  liil^.J 
14.      2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.)  I 

Elah,  Valley  of.    See  p.  348.'  M 
EuiHs,  the  aniient  inhabitant  ^ 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan,    to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.      Tliey  are  supposed  to  have 

been  descended  from  Ham :  the; 
were  defeated  by  Chedotlaomer. 
(Gen.  xU.  5.) 

Ebmaus,  a  small  village  of 
Judsa,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorablB  for 
the  very  interesting  con»Brsation 
between  Jeeus  Christ  and  two 
of  his  disciple,  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  his  resurredioB. 

Endou,  a  city  belonging  to  the 

»cBi  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here 
dwelt  the  sorceress,  who  was  con- 
sulted by  Saul,a  short  time  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  GJlboa. 

En-oedi,  or  thcfount«n  of  the 
kid,  aniiently  called  Hazazon  Ta- 
mar,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  ca- 
pacious cave  of  £n-gedi,  where 
David  and  his  men  found  sheU 

lin  of 


En-k 


>r  the  fouu 
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cut  of  JeTusaUm : 


].  ■iSB. 


n  Ihei 


Shochoh  Bud 
oFihc  talley  o(  Elah.  Here  the 
army  of  the  Pliiliscines  was  en- 
camped, when  Golislh  insuUed 
the  host  of  Israel ;  and  here  also 
they   were   found   after     Da'id's 


slaughlei 
ErHU 

■  of  Ai 


,   and  suffered  a 


Ills,  a 


nlhew 


id  the  I 


tropolis  of  the  proconsular  Asia, 
was  celebrated  for  the  msgni- 
Gcent  temple  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Diana.  In  Ihc  time  of 
Saint  Paul,  tilts  cily  abounded 
with  orator&  and  phiiosophcra ; 
and  its  inhohitonU,  in  their  Gen- 
tile slate,  were  celebrated  fur 
their  idolatry  and  skill  in  magic, 
as  well  as  for  Ihtir  luxury  end 
lasciviousness.  Ephcaus  is  now 
under  the  dominion  of  ihe  'I'urks, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  almost  total 


EciisATU,  a  considerable  i 
of  Judiea,  eight  miles  north 
Jerusalem,  and  near  a  dcseri 


Bfhbo 


Fair  Hayeks,  a  place  so  called 
on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most  pro- 
bably because  it  had  good  an- 
chorage.     (Acts  iivii.  8.) 

Ga*sh,  a  hill  in  the  inherit, 
ance  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north 

rah,  memorableaa  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  whs  buried.    ( Josh. 

Gadab*,  the  metropolis  of  Pe- 

riea,  or  Ihe  region  beyond  Jordan, 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  diora 
of  the  lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  op- 
posite lo  Tiberias,  from  whicb  il 
was  about  T  or  S  milea  distant. 
Few  of  its  inhabitaols  were  Jews. 
Gautia,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Halys,  on  the  north  by  Papbl*. 
goniii,  and  on  the  south  by  Ly- 
caonia.  The  Galatians  were  (be 
desccndanu  of  thnse  Cauls  irbo, 

lo  support  its  redundant  papu- 
lation, emigrated  from  it  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  278,  During  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (a.u.c.  599.  B.e.  26.), 
Galaiia  was  reduced  into  a  lloman 
province,  and  was  Ihenceforth  go- 
Temud  by  the  Roman  lawii,  under 
theadmioistratiDnorapro-prielor, 
This  country  was  the  seal  of  co. 


Ethiopia.    See  CusH.  p.  5S0. 
EuruRATis,  a  large  and  cele- 
brated river  of  western   Asia:    it 

Mount  Aba,  and,  after  flowing 
by  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Ihe 
site  o{  Babylon,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.      In  Gen. 


EziON-aEisa,  a  port  in  Idu 
ma^a,  on  tbeElaniticGulf,  whenct 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Opiiir 
(I  Kings  il.  26.) 


any  Jew, 


all  these  St.  Paul  appears  to  hare 
mode  numerous  convert*  lo  Chris- 
tianity. (Gal.  i.  a.  1  Cor.  ivi.  1. 
ZTim.  iv.  10.   1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

GAntH,  Upper  and   Lower. 
See  p.  2Z4,  325. 

Galilie,  Sea  of.  See  p.  Sa& 
Oath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
one  of  their  five  principalities  (1 
S.im.  vi.  17.),  famous  for  ha.ing 
given  birth  to  Goliath.  It  was 
the  most  southern  city  of  the  Phi- 
listines, as  Ekron  was  the  most 
northern ;  so  thM  EkroQ  and  Oath 


•re  placed  as  the  boundanes  of 
their  land.  (1  Sam.  vii.  14.  ivii. 
52.) 

Gauloritis.        See   pp.    325, 

Gilt,  a  very  celebrated  city  of 
the  Jen-B,  distunt  about  GO  miles 
«outh-west  from  Jeruiaiem :  it 
was  one  oT  [he  five  cides  of  tbe 
4%ilis<ines,  which  fell  by  lot  to 
thetribeof  Judab.  (Josh.  iv.  47.) 
The  city  of  Csia,  mentianed  in 
•Activiii.  SS.,  was  erected  near 
tbe  site  of  Old  Gaio,  which,  oner 
being  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  subsequenlly  destroy  id 
'(■  c.  9&.)  by  AUlaudcr  Jannsus, 
a  prince  of  the  JewG. 
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'as  afterwards  built  there,  which 


(or, 

land,  t      ■ 
Sam.  t 


luld   now  II 


in  the  vicinity  of 
elt,  taught,  and 


region  and  laki 

Jeaus  Christ  d 

tif  the    lake   of   Gcnnesareth 
p.  236. 

GxKQEsA,  B  city  anneied 

Perosa,  and  supposed  to  have  bi 
rituated  in  the  conutry  adjaceni 
(Matt  viji.  23.    Li 


16.) 


I,  Mount.    See  p. 


be  erangelicat  hi?,t 
beiceneofourSavi 
GiHOK,  a  founta 


GiLKiD,  Mountains  of.  See 
p.  S4I. 

GiLdiL,  a  celebrated  place  on 
the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  thi'i 
idde  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  for  some  lime  after  their 
pusa^  Q.er  that  river.      A  city 


16.)     Her. 


uel,   1 


Saul  1 


(' 


iwned  king  of  the  HebrevB. 
In  subsequeut  times  it  was  the 
scat  of  idolatry.  (Hos.  iv.  15. 
Amos  V.  5.) 

GoLOOTHa.   Seep.  229. 

GouoRKAH,  one  of  the  citie* 
which  forraerly  occupied  the  re- 
gion now  covered  by  the  Dead 
Sea :  for  the  history  of  its  de- 
struction, see  Gen.  lir. 

Goshen  (Land  of),  the  most 
fertile  pasture  ground  in  Lower 
Egypt;  where  Jacob  and  his  &• 
mily  were  settled.      It  was  situ. 


GnEnnE,    in   the    Scripiurei, 

often  comprehends  all  the  ■ 

tries  inhabited    by  the  d 

ants  of  Javan,  as  well  in 

B9    in    Ionia    and    Asia   MitMkl 
□f  Alexander  tt 
ne   of   G«i 


Great,    the 

Urged  sense;  because,  the  Greeks 
being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria, of  (he  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  &c.,  (he  Jews  calW^^ 
all  those  Gentiles  Creeks. 


Haurj 


adistr 


in  the 


lerthi'^H 
..1.-  b     ^ 

ks 
J- 

he 

le.     ^ 


cilyof  Ilaursn.  (Eiek.»lvi.  : 
It  is  tbe  same  with  the  Aurai 
of  Joseph  us  and  the  Itdr^v 
St.  Luke.   (iii.  1.)   For  its  lir 
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iSbe  Hebrews.  Here  Zechariah 
and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John 
the  Baptist  was  born. 

HasHBOK,  the  capital  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sibon,  situated 
•bout  SO  miles  eastward  of  the 
rirer  Jordan :  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

HuaikroLis,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Colosse  and 
Laodicea.  (Col.  iv«  18.) 

HiMMOH,  Valley  of.  See  p. 
342. 

HiYiTxs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  A  vim,  whom  the 
Philistines  espelled. 

Holt  Land.  See  p.  2 Id. 

Hoa,  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Edoro,  where  Aaron  died. 
(Numb.  XX.  22 — 28.) 

HoRXB,  a  mountain  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  so  near  Mount  Sinai  that 
Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  two 
bills  of  the  same  mountain. 
(Exod.iii.  1~3.  xvii.  6.  1  Kings 
zix.  8.) 


IcoN^UMi  a  large  city  of  Asia 
Minor:  here  St.  Paul  preached 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
made  many  proselytes.  (Acts 
xiv.  1 — S.) 

Illyricum,  a  province  lying  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  Mace- 
donia, along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice.  Hither,  St.  Paul  in- 
forms Timothy,  Titus  went  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10.)  :  and  in  Rom.  xv. 
19.  he  says,  tliat  he  preached  the 
Gospel/ro/n  Jerusalem  roundabout 
unto  lUyricum, 

IsRAKL,  Land  of.    See  p.  219. 
.,  Kingdom  of.    See  pp. 


223.  251. 


-,  Mountains  of.   See  p. 


?40. 

iTURiBA.   See  p.  225. 


Jabbok,  Brook.   See  p.  236. 
Jabesh,  a  cily  in  the  half  tribe 
O^^anasseh  b^^ond  Jordan,  ge- 


nerally called  Jabesh-Gilead,  be* 
cause  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  so  named. 

Jacob's  Weli..   See  p.  238. 

Jazer,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan, 
given  to  Uie  tribe  of  Gad :  it  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  Levitical 
cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  xiii.  25.) 
The  Sea  of  Jaser  (mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  32.)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Dead  Sea,  Jazer  being  in  the 
north  border  of  Moab. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin^  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  the  New 
Testament :  it  was  about  19  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem.  The 
country  round  Jericho  was  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Palestine.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho 
was  one  of  the  cities  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  12,000  of  whom  dwelt 
there;  and  as  the  way  thither  from 
Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  deser^ 
it  was  greatly  infested  wifli  thieves : 
this  circumstance  marks  the  ad- 
mirable propriety  with  which  our 
Lord  made  it  the  scene  of  his 
beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Soi' 
marilan,  (Luke  x.  30—37.)  It 
is  now  a  miserable  village. 

Jerusalem,  City  of.  See  pp. 
226—230.  miir^ 

Jezrbei.,  a  celebrated  city,  si- 
tuated in  a  valley  of  that  name, 
in  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  on.  tlie  confines  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18.) 
Here  Ahab  had  a  palace;  and 
here  the  retributive  justice  of  God 
overtook  Jezebel.  (2  Kings  ix. 
30—37.) 

Jezreel,  Plain  of.    See  p.  S43. 

JoppA,  now  called  Jafia,  was 
antiently  the  chief  port  of  Judiea  ; 
it  lies  on  the  Mediterranean, about 
west  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  The  Gospel  was 
early  planted  here.     (Acts  iz.  x« 
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JuDiH,  Desert  of.    See  p.  2M, 

,  Kingdom  of.   See  pp. 

223.  251. 

,  Mountam"  of.   240, 

,  W[ldernesa  of.    244. 

JuDAi,  Counlry  of.     See  pp. 


docia  I  on  the  south  by  luurif 
and  Cilicia,  and  on  the  west  li|' 
Phrygia.  Of  its  various  cities, 
Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lyslra,  an 

LvniiA,  a  large  village  of  Pa- 
lestine,notfarfromjoppa.  (Acts 
it.  33.  34.  3?.) 

Ltstb*,  a  city  of  Asia  Minof, 
now  called  Latik.  {AcUiii  ' 
8.  10,  11.  21.  xvi.  1.) 


Ex-Mi6t 


a  city  celebrated  fo 
!.       Here    Miriam 


s,  died  (Numb. 
IT.  l.)i  and  the  IsraelilcE  mur- 
mured against  God.    (iivii.  14.) 

KANiH,  Brook  of.  Seep.  236. 

KAUmH,  or  Eehioth,  a  town 
bdonguig  lo  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  £5.)  AlBOiSlownbe- 
UUiging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
(J<^.  xviii.  gs.)  Of  one  or  other 
of  these  places,  the  traitor  Judas 


,  Cedroi 


r  Kidro: 


I   regii 


ihe  1 
sofHsmi 
^andAcbi 


Ijing   1 
th   by  tbc  I 


by  Epin 
by  Lhc  .Xgean,  on  the  wciit  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  aeas.  Talhts 
count  ry,»hosemE  trapolis  was  then 
Thessalonica,  St.  Paul  was  called 
by  a  vision  (Actsivi.  9.);  and 
the  churches  planted  by  him  in  it 
are  celebrated  for  their  great  ehft,  . 
rity,  and  ready  contributioQ  to  the  | 
distressed  Jews  in  Judaia.  (2  Coiv 


I.AMD  of  Canaan,  219. 
,  Holy,  tftiJ. 

■  of  Promise,  ibil. 
Laodicea,  a  cit;  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  and 
Hjerspolis;  together  with  which 
Cities  it  was  destroyed  by  an  enrtli- 


»  vesligo  of  it 


D.  65  or  t 


Crete,  visited  by  St,  Paul.  ( . 
Mvii,  8.) 

Leiano:',   Mount.       See 


pp. 


LiavA 


lofAfric, 


.a  region 
west  of  Egypt,  on 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
(Actsii,  10.) 

SUnor,  bounded  on  the  north  Ly 
Calatia;  on  the  eai,t  bj   Cappa- 


ith.— 

Here  John  the  Baptist  nas  impri- 
Eoned,  and  subsequently  put  t9 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipaa, 
(Malt,  ii.  2.  liv.  3—12.)  This 
place  is  DOt  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Machfelah,  the  name  of  the 
cave  purchased  by  Abraham  at 
Ephron,  the  Hitlite,  for  a  buriaU 
place  for  hia  wife  Sarah.     (Geo. 

Magdala,  a  city  aod  territory 
beyond  Jordan,  on  the  weatera 
side  of  the  lake  of  CenDesareth. 
It  reached  to  tho  brit^  above 
Jordan,  which  joined  it  to  the 
other  side  of  Galilee,  and  con- 
tained  within  its  precincts  Dai.- 
maml-tha:  hence,  while  Matthew 
says  (sv.  19,)    ( 
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that  he  came  into  the  parts  of  DaU 
tnanutha, 

Mahanaim,  a  city  beyond  the 
Jordiui  in  the  tribe  of  Gad;  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  :  it  was  as- 
dgned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xlii.  26.  SO.  xxi.  38.)  Here  two 
hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met  Ja- 
cob (Gen.  xxxii.  2.),  whence  the 
name  is  derived. 

Media,  a  vast  region  of  Asia, 
having  on  the  north  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and 
Assyria,  on  the  south  Persia,  on 
the  east  Hyrcania  and  Parthia. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the 
Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  zvii.  6, 
and  zviii.  II.)  Hence  we  find 
many  of  them  and  their  proselytes 
at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles.  (  Acts 
ii.  9.) 

MxLiTB,  or  Malta,  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  which 
Saint  Paul  was  wrecked.  (Acts 
zxviii.  1.) 

Merom,  Waters  of.  Seep  237. 

Mesopotamia,  a  famous  pro- 
vince, situated  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  He- 
brews call  it  Aram  Naharaim,  or 
Aram  of  the  rivers,  because  it  was 
first  peopled  by  Aram,  father  of 
the  Syrians,  and  is  situated  be> 
tween  two  rivers. 

MioiAN,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  the 
land  into  which  Moses  fled  from 
the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii  29.) 
Here  Jethro  lived.  (Exod.  xii. 
11.) 

Migdol,  a  frontier  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea 
the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.) 

Milbtus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that  af- 
fecting discourse  which  is  recorded 
in  Acts  XX,  47—35,     There  was 


another  Miletus  in  Crete,  where 
St.  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

MmrLEVE,  a  celebrated  city, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  as  re- 
lated in  Acts  XX.  14. 

MizpEH,  a  high  place  affording 
an  extensive  prospect.  (Isa.xxi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine 
bore  this  name,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal :  — 

1.  Mizfeu,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judahf  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem 
(whence  it  was  distant  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles),  and  to  the 
north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  MizpEH,  a  place  in  GUead 
beyond  the  Jordan.  ( Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  S4.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is 
called  Mixpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or 
places  of  the  same  name. 

S.  MizPXH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
P^'anu'n,  where  assemblies  of  the 
Israelites  were  often  convened: 
here  Samuel  dwelt,  and  here  Saul 
was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxi.  I. 
1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7.  x.  1.  17.) 

4.  MizpEH,  a  valley  in  the  re- 
gion  of  Mount  Libanus,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh, 
xi.  3.  8.) 

MoABiTEs,  a  people  descended 
from  Moab,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Lot.  Their  habitation 
was  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ar- 
non.  Their  capital  city  was  situ- 
ated on  that  river,  and  was  called 
Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  that  is,  the 
capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that 
is,  a  city  with  brick  walls.  This 
country  was  originally  possessed 
by  a  race  of  giants  called  £mim. 
(Deut.  ii.  1 1, 12.)  The  Moab- 
ites  conquered  them,  and  after- 
wards the  Amorites  took  a  part 
from  the  Moabites.  Moses  con- 
quered that  part  which  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  and  gave  it  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites 
were  spared  by  Moses,  for  God 


bad  rCBtncted  bliD  (Deut.  ii.  9.)  : 
but  there  always  was  s  great  ao- 
tipathj  between  tbe  Moabilee  and 
Israelites,  which  occasioned  many 
wars  between  tliem. 

Mdbi AH,  Mount.   Seep.  22T. 

Mysa,  a  dty  on  the  coast  of 
L;reiB,  one  of  the  south-western 
provinces  oF  Asia  Minor.  (Acta 
«vii.  5.) 

Misii,    ' 

bounded  o 

nor,  an  the 
»uth  by  til 
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s  now  completely  deslrojedl 
is  the  spot  on  which  it  stooi 
linly  known. 

IMVES,  Mount  or,  a  ridge  1y. 
east  of  Jernsalem  (of  which  it 
a  commanding  tiew],  and  se. 
n  it  by  the  valley  of 


1 


irHEL 


,acity 


le  north  hy  Bilhy- 
it  by  Phrygia  Mi. 
it  by  Troiis,  on  the 
vet  Hermus. 


Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of 
Galilee,  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
at  the  gaten  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
Isised  to  life  a  widow's  only  son. 
(Lultevii.  11  —  15.) 

Naiaheth,  a  small  city  of 
Lower  Galilee,  celebrated  as  hav- 
ing  been   lhi>  pUce   where  our 


AssyriaD  empire.  It  was 
braled  for  its  extent,  magnitii 
and  the  vast  numher  of  its 


the  Cedron. 
0»,  Au» 
of  Egypt.  The  falhei 
Joseph  was  high  priest  of  On. 
(Gen.  ili.  4S.)  Heliopolis  waa 
the  Greek  translation  of  Beih-sbe. 
mesh,  "  the  house  or  city  of  the 
Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by  Jere- 
miah, "  Beih-shemesh  in  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (ih 

guish  it  from  another  Belh-Bhe.: 
mesh,  in  the  Und  of 
was  called  Beth  Aven,  'Mhehoun'' 
of  vanity,"    or   idolatry,  hy  lh«i 
(Eiek. 


OfHrB 


of  Africa,  (by  the  Aratnaisl 
termed  Zangueijarjj  mostprob»»i 
bly  the  small  country  of  So&la, 
whither  Solomon  sent  afleetaided 
by  the  subjects  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  and  from  wliich  they  brought 
back  gold  (I  Kings  ii.  27,  28. 
2  ChroB.  viii.  17,  18.), 

in-ecima 
(1  Kings  I.  II.) 

Pal»st; 


nd 


the  Thebes  of  aniien 


is  of  Upper 
Egypt.  It  is  menlioned  in  Jer. 
xM.  S5.  Ezek.  XEi.  14— IG.  and 
Nahum  ui.  8. 

Nora,  or  Meuchis,  a  very  ce- 
lebrated city,  tbe  capiul  of  Egypt, 
until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the 

Hie  prophets  oAen  mention  this 
city;  and  predict  tlie  calamities 
winch  it  was  to  suffer  from  the 
kings  of  Chaldiea  and  Persia,  &c. 
(Sec  Isa.  lii.  13.  Jer.  iliv.  1. 
Hoa.  ii.  6.      Ezek.  iii,  13. 16.) 


,  anqiramwrncnineyoTougni 
gold  (I  Kings  ii.  27,  28. 
roD.  viii.  IT,  IS.),  and  alsa       ^_ 
g  trees  and  jn-ecitus  jinu*.    ^^H 

"'r-'-iM .^M 

.LtsTinx.  See  p.  390,  921.  •  ^H 
LiieHTLiA,apraiinceorABikl  ^^| 
ir,  having  to  the  south  tliel  ^^M 
phylian  sea,  mentioned  Acta-  ^^H 
.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the  east,  FisU  ^^H 
1  the  north,  (whence  we  liDCti''^^H 
Paul  passing  through  Pisi>  ^^| 
o  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  34.,  ^^H 
'ram  Pampl^lia  to  Flsidia,  '^^H 
liii.  14.)  and  Lycia  to  tbe*  ^^ 


'.  24., 

i.  14.)andLy.-     ""^ 
itioned  in  the 
Scripture  as  belonging  to  it  are 
"  md  Attalia.    (Acts  liii. 


13.) 


9,  the  i\ 


elropolia  of  the       

Acts.iii.4.6.V,^ 
ftheprocDusuWi^H 
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Pakthians,  mentioned  in  Acts 
ii.  9. ,  were  Jews,  who  were  bom 
or  resided  in  Parthia,  a  region  of 
Asia  situated  between  Media  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Pataba,  a  maritime  city  of  Ly- 
cia,  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  1. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  Mge» 
an  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
eTangelist  John  was  banished,  a.  d. 
94,  and  where  be  had  the  revela- 
tions which  he  has  recorded  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

PxBiBA.     See  p.  226.  suprct, 

PxaoAMUs,  a  dty  of  Mysia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  powerful  king- 
dom of  Peigamus;  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  noble  library  col- 
lected by  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Attains.   (Rev.  i.  11.  ii.  12.) 

Pbeixiitss,  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine,  mingled  with 
the  Canaanites.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  they  were  Canaanites,  who 
had  no  tixed  habitations,  and  lived 
sometimes  in  one  country,  some- 
times in  another,  and  were  thence 
called  Perizzites,  which  term  sig- 
nifies scattered  or  dispersedt 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia, 
\)0unded  on  the  west  by  Media 
and  Susiana ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it 
and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  on  the 
east  by  another  still  greater,  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  river  Indus. 
Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
succession  to  the  Median  empire, 
it  was  an  inconsiderable  country, 
always  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  or  Medes. 

Phabpab.   See  AbanaiP.  523. 

Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  derived  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Attains  Philadelpbus,  and 
is  situated  about  twenty-seven 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis. 
l^ot  long  before  the  date  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had 
suffered  so  much  from  earthquakes, 
that  it  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure deserted  by  its  inhabitants ; 


which  may  in  some  degree  aecoimi 
for  the  poverty  of  this  church  as 
described  in  this  Epistle. 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Msce- 
donia  Primch  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  that  province 
was  divided.  It  was  of  moderate 
extent,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace.  Christianity  was 
first  planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint 
Paul,  A.  D.  50,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  zvi.  9— 
40. 

Philistines.    See  p.  221. 

Phcenicb,  or  Phoenix,  a  dty 
and  harbour  on  the  south-eastem 
coast  of  Crete.    (Actsxxvii.  12.) 

Phcemicla,  or  Phgenice,  a  nar- 
row region  of  country  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Judaea  and  Syria.  Its 
principal  cities  were  Ptolemais, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre. 

Phbtgia,  an  inland  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bithynia ;  on  the  east  by  Ga- 
latia ;  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia 
and  Lycia;  and  on  the  west  by 
Lydia  and  Mysia.  Its  chief  ci- 
ties, mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  Laodicea  and  Hierapo- 
lis.    (Col.  ii.  1.) 

Pisgah,  Mount.     See  p.  241. 

PisiDiA,  a  region  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, having  Pamphylia  on  the 
south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isau- 
ria  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia  on 
the  west.  Its  chief  city  was  An- 
tioch  in  Pisidia  (Actsxiii.  14.), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Antioch  in  Syria. 

Plain  of  Jericho.    See  p.  243. 

■    ■■  Jezreel,  ibid. 

— ■^—  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  ibid. 

PoNTUs,  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, having  the  Euxine  sea  on  the 
north,  Cappadocia  on  the  soutii, 
Paphlagonia  and  Galatia  on  the 
east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on 
the  west.  (Actsii.  9.   1  Pet.  L  1.) 

Pbomise,  Land  of.   See  p.219. 

Ptolemais,  antiently  called  Ac- 
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Cho  (Judg,  i.  31.).  ""1  now 
known  by  tfae  natau  of  Acre,  is 
nluatcd  on  the  dioie  uf  Ihe  Me- 
dilerranean  Sen,  OD  ihe  confines  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Galilee.  Here 
Si.  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  liis 

i'ourney  from  Epheaus  u>  Jerusa- 
em.    (Attsiii.  7.) 

PutEOLi  !at  present  called  Poi- 
(uolo),  a  city  and  haven  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naplesj  eight  miles 
from  that  city.   (ActBiiviii.  IS.) 

QDicisiKD(ZiY>rii).  Tnosyrtca 
or  Band-bank  B,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  were  particularly 
celebrated  among  the  antients; 
iHie  of  which,  called  the  Syrtis 
iat^jor,  iety  between  Cyrene  and 
Lepcis,  and  is  most  probably  the 
QuiciunJHlludi-dloinActexxvii. 
J7. ;  since  a  vessel  bound  west- 
ward, after  passing  Crete,  might 
OAsily  be  driven  into  it  by  a  strong 
north-easterly  wind,  TTie  other 
ISynu  moior)  lay  near  Carthage. 

.     RABaATU.OrRABtATH-AHHOK, 

or  Rahbith  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  afterwards  called  Phil- 
adelphia, the  capital  of  the  Am- 
mon iteB,  was  situated  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
■iderable  note  in  tho  lime  of  Mosea. 
The  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eie- 
kiel  pronounced  very  severe  pro- 
phecies against  Rabbath.the  capital 
oityofthe  Ammanitea.and  against 
the  rest  of  the  country,  which 
probably  had  theircompletion  five 
jeort  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 

.  RABiATH-MOAa,  or  Rabbath  of 
the  children  of  Moab,  the  capital 
of  the  Moabilcs,  otherwise  Ar,  or 
Arid  of  Moab,  and  ^rlierci,  or 
die  city  with  brick  walls.  IJer. 
slviii.  31.  36.)  This  city  was  si. 
tualed  on  the  river  .Ar:  it  un- 
derwent many  revolutions,  and 
the  prophets  denounced  heavy 
Judgments  against  it. 

Haua,  Ramah,  or  lUmathaim, 


i,bctweenGibeonandDethel. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Rajiotu,  a  famous  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  often  called 
Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ra. 
moth,  and  sometimes  llamoth- 
miipeh.or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh. 
xiii.  26.)  This  city  belonged  to 
the  tribe  uf  Gad.  It  waa  assigned 
to  the  Leviles,  and  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan. 
(Dent.  iv.  43.  Josh,  xx,  8.  and 
III.  38.) 

Red  Ska,  called  also  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  separates  Egypt  on  the 
west  from  Arabia  on  the  ease 
The  name  in  Hebrew siguifles  the 
"  weedy  sea,"  or  the  sea  of  weeds 
(which  appellation  it  still  retaina 
in  the  Copiic  language).  It  ii 
thus  denominated  eilhtr  trom  the 
■weeds    said  to  be 


risible  I 


Isshori 


"  Red  S 


Wer 

fVom  the  Greeks.  Most  probably 
this  sen  was  anticntly  called  the 
seaof  Edom,  from  its  neighbour- 
ing coast  1  and  as  Edam  signifiea 
Red  in  Hebrew,  the  Greeks,  not 
uudersianding  the  meaning  of  the 
appellation,  translated  it,  as  vre 
have  done  after  them,  the  Red  Sea. 
REcmN  round  about  Jordan. 


Aviii.  13.) 

Rhodes,  the  capital  of  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Caria.    (Aeisjii.  1.) 

RiHHON,  Rock  of.   See  p.  240. 

RoiiE,  ibe  celebrated  Metro- 
polis of  Ibe  Roman  Empire. 

Saluone,  a  maritime  city  and 
promontory,  which  fotroa  the  east- 
ern  extremity   of  the   island  of 
Crete.      (Actsmvii,  7.) 
A   6 
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SaltSia.     See  p.  237. 
Salt,  Valley  of,  p.  243. 
Samaua,  Region  of.     i 


See  p. 


Samaria,  City  of,  the  antient 
capiul  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  which  de- 
nted iu  name  from  Semer,  or 
Shemer,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel, 
B.  c.  921,  who  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  government,  and  called  it  Sa- 
maria (Heb.  Shomeron)  from  iU 
former  owner.  By  his  successors 
it  was  greatly  improved  and  for- 
tified. AAer  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria,  and  rebuilt  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  b.c.  449,  it 
was  again  destroyed  by  John  Hyr- 
canus.  It  was  afterwards  wholly 
rebuilt,  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  Herod  sumamed  the  Great, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste, 
and  erected  a  temple  there,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   (Actszx.  15.) 

Samothracia,  an  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea.  Saint  Paul,  depart- 
ing from  Troos  for  Macedonia, 
arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  and 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts 
xvi.  11.) 

Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ttnolus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pactolus :  it  was  celebrated  for 
the  wealth,  and  for  thevoluptuous 
and  debauched  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. (Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  I.  4.) 
Sardis  is  at  present  reduced  to  a 
miserable  village  called  Sart. 

Sarrfta,  or  Zarephath  (Luke 
iv.  26. ),  was  a  city  in  the  territory 
of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and 
Tyre.  (1  Kings  xvii.  9.  Luke 
iv.  26.) 

Saron,  a  spacious  and  fertile 
vale  between  Lydda  and  the  sea, 
which  contained  several  villages. 
(Actsiz.  35.) 


SxA  of  Galilee.    See  p.291. 
iuprh. 

-^—  Red.    See  p.  539.  SHprk 

— ^  of  Sodom.     See  p.SS7. 
luprh, 

Sbiloh,  a  celebrated  dty  in  te 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the  people 
assembled  (Jgah.  xviii.  1.)  to  «ft 
up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  continued  thefe  until 
the  time  of  £11.  (1  Sam.  iv.  3.) 
It  was  situated  on  a  high  moo9* 
tain  to  the  north  of  Bethel. 

Shin  A  R,  the  territory  of  Baby- 
lon. (Gen.  z.  10.  xi.  2.  ziv.  1. 
Isa.  xi.  11.  I>an.  i.  2.  Zeclkv, 
11.)  Tlieboundariesof  this  coun- 
try are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  la,  and 
depend  on  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  names  of  cities  mentioned  in 
that  verse. 

SHrrrof,  Plains  of.   See  p.  244. 

Shush  AN,  the  capital  of  Sa- 
siana,  a  prorince  of  £lam  or  Per- 
sia, which  Daniel  terms  the  palace 
(viii.  2.)  because  the  Chaldean 
monarchs  had  a  royal  palace  here. 
This  once  splendid  metropolis  is 
now  a  mere  wilderness. 

SiCHEM,  Sycfiar,  or  Sheckem^ 
a  dty  of  Samaria,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans  aAer  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is 
Jacob's  well  (Johniv.  6.),  me- 
morable for  our  Saviour's  con- 
versation with  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man. 

SiDDiM,  Vale  of.     See  p.  242. 

SiDON,  or  ZiDON,  a  very  an- 
tient and  celebrated  port  and  cityi 
originally  the  metropolis  of  Phoe- 
nicia, is  situated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Sidon  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  great  trade 
and  navigation :  at  present  it  is 
called  Said. 

SiHOR,  River.     See  p.  236. 
SiLOAM,  Fountain.  See  p.  238. 
SiNAi,  a  mountain  in  Arabia 
Petrasa,  where  the  law  was  given. 
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>  It  had  two  tops ;  the  one  lower, 
called  Horeb,  or  the  Mount  of 
God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  where  he  ap- 
peared to  Moses  in  h  flame  of  fire 

fore  called  Siiui  b;  Saiai  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  30.)  See  Hoieb,  p. 
SSi.  of  tbii  Appendix. 

SumN*,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  sjluaud  between  forty  and 
(brlj-five  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ephcsus,  of  which  cit;  it  was  ori- 
ginally a  colony.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  opolent  and  powerful 

celebtaled  chiefly  for  the  number, 
Health,  and  commerce  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

,  the  chief  of  the  Fen- 
eities,   or  five  ciliea  of 


die  plain,  gave  tbe  name 
■whole  land.  It  was  burnt 
three  other  cities,  by  fire 
bea»en,  for  the  unnatural  h 
their  inhabitanls. 


),  237. 

SvaiA,  the  name  of  a  tsrge  dis- 
trict of  Asia,  lying  in  the  widest 
■cceptalion  of  Ibe  name  brtteen 
Falestine,  Mount  Taurus,  and 
the  Tigris,  and  thus  inctudin); 
HesopoCamia,  or  Syria  of  the 
two  Hvers  (in  Hebrew,  Aram 
HahoiBim).  In  the  New  Testa. 
raenl,  Syria  may  be  consideted  as 
bounded  on  t)ie 


1  b,  u 


and  by  Mount 
east  by  the  Euphrates  i  and  on  thi 
south  by  Arabia  Deserta  and  Pa- 
lestine, or  rather  Judaa,  for  the 
name  Syria  includes  the  northern 
parts  of  Palestine.  Thu  Talley 
between  the  ridges  of  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus  was  called 
Oelo-SyriaorCtele-Syria;  which 
appellation  was  also  sometimes 
extended     to    the    neighboui 


ishei 


le,  Sjrif 


time  of  tl 
d  Fhcer 


Jew. 


,  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  they  afterwards  were  iribut. 
Persian    monarchs. 


s,^ 


the 


After  the  country  fell  inio  the 
hands  of  (he  Romans,  Syria  was 
made  the  proiince  of  a  proconsul, 
(Kohinson's  Gr.  and  Eng.  Lexi- 
con to  IheNew Testament,  p.731.) 
Syro-Fhcenicia  is  Pbanicia 
properly  so  called,  of  which  Sidon 
was  the  capital ;  which  havi  ng  by 
right  of  conquest  been  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its 
old  name  Phoenicia  to  that  of 
Syria.  The  Canaanilish  woman 
is  called  a  Syrophcenician  (Mark 
vii.  26,),  because  she  was  of 
Fheenicia,  which  was  (hen  con. 
sidered  as  making  part  of  Syria. 
St.  Matthew  calls  her  a  Canaan- 
itish  woman  (Matt.  iv.  S2,  24.], 
because  this  country  was  really 
peopled  by  the  Canaaniies,  Sidon 
■  '         ion  of  Canaan. 

Tasoh,  or  Thabob,  Mount.  Sea 
p.  240. 

TAnMOK,  a  city  of  Sjria,  ereelrf 
by  king  Solomon.  It  was  si- 
tuated in  the  wilderness  of  Syria, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
whence  it  is  called  TadmnT  in  the 
irdderMSs,  inl  Kings  ix.\S.  In 
succeeding  ages  it  was  called  Pal- 
myra, 

Tarshisk,  or  Tabtessus,  a  city 


with       (Gen.  I.  15.) 


.    Sea 
the 


I.  li.  9.)  denote 
ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (per- 
haps disunguished  by  their  con- 
struction from  the  common  Phte- 
nician  ships),   even  though  they 

stead  of  Tan 


pulous 


city.lhecapilalof  Cilii 
celebrated  in  tbe  Scriptures  as 
being  the  piace  wbilhep  Jonah 
designed  to  flee,  and  where  Saint 

pulous  city  sod  ses-QQiC  of  'Idac- 
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eadonui,  the  capita]  of  one  of  the 
four  districti  into  which  the  Ro- 
^lans  dirided  that  country  after  its 
conquest  by  Paulus  ^milius.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Thermian  Bay, 
and  was  antiently  called  ThermsB ; 
but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip,  the 
fiuher  of  Alexander,  after  liis  yic- 
tory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then 
received  the  name  of  Thessalonica. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Jews;  from  among 
whom  St.  Paul  collected  a  nu- 
merous church.  (ActszviL  1.  11. 
IS.) 

Thisbs,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  to  the  south  of  Kadesh, 
the  chief  city  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  The  prophet  Elijah  is  sup- 
*posed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
city,  though  he  might  afterwards 
have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 
(I  Kings  xvii.  1.) 

Thru  Tavkrns,  a  small  place 
or  village  on  the  Appian  Way  to 
Rome,  where  travellers  stopped 
for  refreshment.  It  was  thirty- 
three  Roman  (rather  less  than 
thirty-three  English)  miles  from 
Rome.   (Actsxxviii.  15.) 

Thtatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, was  a  considerable  city  on  the 
road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis, 
and  about  48  miles  eastward  of  the 
former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Ak-hisar. 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — 23.  xxi. 
1.),  still  called  by  the  natives  Ta- 
baria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  antiently 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ga« 
b'lee  :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  its  inhabitants 
by  Herod,  caused  it  in  a  short 
time  to  become  a  place  of  consi- 
derable note :  it  was  situated  in  a 
plain  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth,  which  is  thence  termed  the 
Lake  or  Sea  of  Tiberias;  for  a 
notice  of  which,  see  p.  237*  ruprh* 

TiRZAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  IsiaeV, 


from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who 
built  the  city  of  Samaria,  which 
then  became  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  (Josh.  xii.  24.  1  Kings 
xiv.  17.  XV.  21.  2  Kings  XV.  14.) 
Its  situation  is  represented  as 
pleasant,  in  SoL  Song  vi.  4. 

Trachomitis.  See  p.  225. 
iuprh, 

Troas,  a  port  and  town  of 
Mysia,  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  bis 
apostolic  joumies :  it  was  situated 
on  the  western  coast,  at  some 
distance  to  the  southward  of  the 
supposed  site  of  antient  Troy. 

Trogtllidm  (Acts  xx.  15.),  s 
promontory  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mycale,  opposite  to  and  about  fire 
miles  from  Samos. 

Ttrk,  a  celebrated  city  and 
seaport  of  Phcenicia,  that  boasted 
of  a  very  early  antiquity.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified ;  for  it  is  called  the  stror^ 
city  of  Tyre,  (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
After  the  time  of  David,  Tyre  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  its  inhabitants 
are  represented  as  filled  with  pride 
and  luxury,  and  all  the  vices  at- 
tendant on  prosperityand  immense 
wealth.  Judgments  are  denounced 
against  them  by  the  prophets,  in 
consequence  of  their  idolatry  and 
wickedness ;  and  the  destruction 
of  their  city  is  foretold.  After 
this  destruction  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  fixed  themselves  on 
an  island  opposite  the  former  city, 
about  SO  stadia  from  the  main 
land,  where  they  erected  another 
city.  This  also  soon  became 
opulent  and  powerful :  it  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months,  in  the  year  S32  b.  c. 
After  inany  subsequent  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  various  changes  of 
masters,  Tyre  at  length  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  its  commercial 
prosperity.  (  Robinson's  Lexicon, 
^  11  ^^   T-^T^  \&  Ti<iv  a  miserable 
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Uk  of  the  Cbaldees,  a  city  of 
MesopoCamia,  tbe  dwelling-place 
of  Terab  Bud  Abraham ;  which 
ordered  to  quit. 
(Gen.  li.  28.  Heb.  »i.  8. )  Ur 
was  subsequently  called  Edessa, 
by  the  Macedonians ;  and  by  the 
Turks,  Oriah. 

.    (Job  i.    1.)   is   Jdumtea. 
Job  dwelt. 

of  Elah. 


ZinON.SeeSinoi',  p.540.  suprJL 
ZiKLiQ,  a  city  which  Achish 
king  of  Gath  gave  to  Dayid  while 
he  look  slielter  in  the  land  of  the 
Philiatinea,  and  which  afterwards 
renmined  as  a  domHin  to  the  kings 
ofjudah.  (1  Saio.iivii.  6.)  It 
was  token  and  plundered  by  (he 
Aniakkites  during  David's  ab- 
sence :  it  was  situated  in  the 
extremepartsof  LheCribeof  Judah, 
southward. 

ZoAN,  an  antient  city  in  l«wer 
Egypt ;  according  to  the  Septua- 


pnt  and  Tarf 


Duth  of  the  Nile. 


T1     4 

Eiek 

m'lVl 

[he  southern 

Dead     Sea. 

.iiir 

10.   xix 

32.  30.   Isa. 
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^Lbbrxtiatioks  in  ManuscriptSy 

115. 

Abyssinian  Version^  97. 

Accommodations  of  Scripture, 
unfounded,  139 — 141. 

Acta  of  the  Apostles,  analysis  of, 
422,  423. 

Adoption,  341. 

Adversaries,  Jewish  and  Heathen, 
Testimonies  of,  to  the  Christian 
Name  and  Faith,  22,  23. 

Adultery,  punishment  of,  268. 

^ras,  remarkable,  277. 

Affections  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 
importance  of  attending  to,  172. 

Agriculture  of  the  Jews,  346. 849. 

Agrippa  I.  and  II.,  255. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  116, 
117. 

Allegory,  Nature  of,  183. ;  Inter- 
pretation of,  ibid*  1 84.  Allego- 
rical sense,  what,  137. 

Ammonian  Sections,  123. 

Amos,  Book  of,  395,  396. 

Amusements  of  the  Jews,  358 — 
362. 

Analogy  of  Languages,  158 — 
160.  ;  of  Faith,  160.  Hints 
for  investigating  it,  161 — 163. 

Anglo-Saxon  Version,  99. 

Antonius  Felix,  notice  of,  257. 

Apocrypha,  import  of,  409. ;  use 
of,  164.  Analysis  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books,  410 — 414. 

Apostles  and  Evangelists,  credi- 
bility of,  13—15. 

Aquiln,  Greek  Version  of,  95. 

Arabic  Language,  89.;  Versions, 
97. 

Aramaean  Langtiage,  89. 

Archelaus,  254. 

Architecture  of  the  Jews,  351. 

Areopagus,  Tribunal  of,  262. 
Ark  of  the  Testimony,  290. 


Armenian  Version,  97. 

Army,  Jewish  order  of,  284, 285. 

Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Jews, 

350—355. 
Assembly,  at  Ephesus,  jurisdic- 

tion  of,  263. 
Atonement,  fast  of,  319. 
Authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments,  4 — 9. 


Banishmsnt,  a  Jewish  Punish- 
ment,  270. 

Bargains  of  Sale,  280. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  412. 

Battle,  order  of,  286. 

Beating  to  death,  272. 

Beheading,  271. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  history  of 
the  destruction  of,  413. 

Bemice,  255. 

Bible.     See  Scriptures. 

Blasphemy,  punishment  of,  265. 

Bloody  Offerings,  310. 

Books,  select  List  of,  for  facili- 
tating the  study  of  the  Bible, 
474—507. 

Burial,  Rites  of,  363—366. 

Burning  alive,  271. 

Burnt  Offerings,  311. 


Candlestick,  Golden,  292.  296. 

Canonical  Books,  what,  120. 

Captain  of  the  Host,  283. 

Caravans,  346.  356. 

Catholic  Epistles,  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of,  442.  An- 
alyses of  them,  443 — 456. 

Causes,  how  tried,  260. 

Caverns  of  the  Holy  Land,  242. 

Cerinthus,  heresy  of,  420,  421. 

Chaldee  Language  and  Para- 
phrases, 89.  91,  92. 

Chapters  and  Verses,  Origin  of, 
\^^,\'i^,   \I\%\.  Q^  «i\ftcl  chap- 
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'  CherethitGs  and    Pelethltes,  249. 

Children,  Birlh,  EducBtion,  &c. 

f'       of,  340,  341. 
CSiristianity,  prapogBtioa  of,  IG. 
.     S3.      Gibbon-s    alleged  causes 
of  its  success  refuted,  53,  54. 
Ja  njection  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
.  tiles    accounted    for,    55 — 57. 
Its  blessed  ejects  upon  man- 
kind, 74 — 76.      Its  superiority 
over  all  other  religions  a  proij' 
of  ita  divine  origin,  76 — 79. 
iCAromcles,  two  Books  of,  3S0. 
Chronological  Table  of  the  princi- 
pal Epucbs  in  the  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
SOS— 511. 
.Olidsms,  8S. 
Orcumcision,  303. 
Climaie  of  the  Holy  Land,  231. 
Codex   Aleiandrinus,   U6,  117. 

,      ValicanuB,  ilS.     Cantabrigi. 

ensds,  119. 
I  Cognate  Languages,  account  of, 
'       and  their  use,  88 — 90. 


Court  of  the  Women,  S95. 
Courts  of  Judicature,  25a — 26S. 
Covenants,  new,  concluded,  279, 


oFS< 


■ipture,  24— 


I  Commentators,    diSerent    classes 

I      of,    172,      List  of,  491—502. 
Hints  on  the  best  mode  of  con- 
sulting tbem,  17.1,  1T4. 
Commerce  of  the  Hebrews,  355 


]  Contracts,  how  made,  280 
I  Contradictions,  alleged  to 


Interpretation    i 


Scripture, 

210—212. 
Coptic  Version,  97. 
Corinn,  314. 

4:Drintbi8ns,  first  Episile  to,  430 
.  Second  Epistle  to  them,  431. 
CorniptionE  of  Religion  amonj 

the  Jews,  328 — 332. 
Court  of  the  Israelites,  295. 
---      of  the  Centiles,  ibid. 


Credibility  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
12.  J  and  of  the  New,  13—16. 
Testimonies  thereto  from  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  17 — 
22.;  and  from  Profane  Writers, 
22—24.  ConfirmedbyAntient 
Coins,  Medals,  and  Marble^ 
24 — 28.  Credibility  of  Mira- 
cles, 32—34. 

Credulity  of  Unbelievers,  80,  81. 

Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews,  263-* 
268.      Execution  of  criminals. 

Crucifixion,  272,  273. 

Dailt  Sacrifice,  312. 
Dancing  of  the  Jews,  354,  353. 
Daniel,  Book  of,  403,  404. 

Day  of  Aiunemunt,  319. 
Days,  civil  and  natural,  S73, 274. 
Dead,  treatment  of,  363,  S64. 
Dedication,  feast  of,  S20.     Vow* 

of,  323. 
Deluge,  attested  by  Natural  and 

Civil  History,  IS— 20.  25. 
Demoniacal   Possessions,  reality 

of,  362. 
Deserts  of  the  Holy  Land,  244. 
Deuteronomy,  Book  of,  371. 
Dichotomy,  272. 
Dictionaries  and  Concordances  to 


DivUions  of  the  Bible,  119— 134. 

Divorce,  340. 

Doctrinal  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
lure,  203 — 206. 

Doctrine  of  the  PatriarchaU  Mo- 
saic, and  Christian  Religions, 
summary  of,  59—63.  Objeiv 
tions  of  Unbelievers  to,  refuted, 
6S— 73. 

Domestic  customs  of  the  Jew% 
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Dreu  of  the  Jnra,  3SS— SSB. 

langu^e,  use  of,  for  interpret- 

Drink OHfering.,  313. 

ing  Scripture,  151,  152. 

Drowning,  273. 

Forests  of  Palraline.SM. 

DnisilU,  256. 

Fountains  of  Palestine.  238. 

DwGilinga  of  the  Jc«a,nccountor, 

Funeral  Riles  of  the  Jews,  363— 

333—336.                          *. 

Furniture  of  li.e  Jews,  335. 

EccLisusTEs,  Book  of,  388, 389. 

EcclEtiiiBticuB,  Baokar,4U,41i;. 

Galatiaks,  Epislle  to,  43E,  439. 

Education  of  Children,  340,  341. 

Gslilieans,  sector,  331. 

Egyptian  Versions,  97. 

Games  of  the  Jews,  3S8— 361. 

Elderaofthe  G«e,  358. 

Gardens  of  the  Jews,  349,  350. 

Geniara,  notice  of,  165. 

of,  !S4. 

Genesia,  Book  of,  368. 

Englid.  Translalions  of  the  Bible, 

lOG— 109. 

Testaments,  4 — 9. 

Ephesiani,  Epistle  lo,  43:!. 

Geoerapliy,     Historical,    of  the 

Epistolary  Writing,  of  the  New 

Holj  Land,  218— 230.   Phjsi- 

TeBtamenI,  remarks  on,  4S6, 

427.      Anaiysea  of,  428—456. 

Esdras,  first  and  second  Books  of, 

Gibbon  (Mr.),  objections  of,  re- 

filled, 53,  54. 

EsseneBjMCtof,  330,  331. 

Glossaries,  use  of,  150,151. 

EsUier,  Book  of,  382.      Rest  of 

God,  crimes  against,  263—365. 

the  chapters  of  the   Book  of 

Gospel,  import  of,  415.  SumoMrj 

Esther,  411. 

□r  its  Doctrinea  uid  FteccpD. 

Ethiopic  Language,  91.,  and  Ver- 

61—65.      Objection  of  Uobe- 

lievera  to  it  refuted,  65-73. 

Ita  beneficial effecl8,«prorf of 

Eiodus,  Book  of,  368,  369. 

Expiation,  fast  of,  319. 

Number  uf  the  Cauonicsl  Gos- 

Exposing (0  wild  beasts,  272. 

pels,  415.     Analyses  of  than, 

Eiekiel,  Book  of,  405,  406. 

416—421. 

E»r8,Bookor,  381. 

Gothic  Vereion,  notice  of.  99b 

Fall  of  Man,  Mosaic  Account 

bylonish  Captivity,  S46— SH.1 

of,  confirmed,  17. 

after  that  CapUvity,  to  llw  ind 

Fathers,  Greek,  use  of,  166, 167. 

oftheJcwish  Polity, 253— M9. 

Fasls,  public  and  private,  325. 

Governors,    Roman,   powen  d, 

Felix,  account  of,  257. 

1                Festivals  of  the  Jews,  315—321. 

Greek  Language  of  the  NewTw- 

Festus,  account  of,  257. 

lament,    account  of,    8^— U> 

Fertility  of  tlie  Holy  Land,  244, 

Greek  Versions  of  Ibe  Old  Ta. 

245. 

lament,  92— 95,   GieekMwn»- 

scripta,     114—119.        QltA 

lure,  InterprelaliOQ  of,  174 — 

Grammars  and  Lexicons  biA> 

Firatbom,  privileges  of,  340. 

luagiot  Vcrson,  489—491. 

First  Fruits,  314. 

Grinding  at  MilU,  349. 

Florus,  notice  of,  258. 

Food  and  Enteriainmenli  of  the 

Habakeue,  Bookof,403. 

Jews,  344,  345. 

Haggsi,  Book  of,  407. 

Foreignetfl,  who  Imie  acqiiiioA  o. 

Hoit,  plucking  off,  27a 

1^ 

a^^^H 
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Happinem  of  mankmd  promoled 

of.  29.   Interna]  Evidenca  of. 

by  [he  ScriptureB.  Tl— 78. 

58—79. 

Harmonr      of      Scriplure,      75. 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 

U«es  of  Harmonies,  133,  134. 

Language  of  Scripture,  174— 

Hanrest,  232.  317,  348. 

1H8.;  and  of  the  Poetical  part! 

Hebraisms,  S7,  88. 

of  Scriplure,  189-192.  Spirit- 

ual  interpretation,    tS3 — 167. 

account  of,  63,  86.      Hebrew 

InleriiretatiuD  of  Propbec;,  1 97 

M80ii(CTipts,I10— 113.     He- 

—203.     Doctrinal,  Moral.Bnd 

brew  Bibles,  edilions  of,  474, 

Practical      Interpretalion      of 

475.   And  Grammareaiid  Lei- 

Scripture,2l3— 217.  Treatiies 

Hebrews,  Epiatle  to,  441,  44S. 

ture,  491,492. 

Heliopolilan  Temple,  298. 

Herod  the  Great,  253,  254. 

Isaiah,  Book  of,  39G— 398. 

Anlipa^  254. 

. Agfippa,  Senior  and  Ju- 

jAH.s,Epi«le  of.  443-445.               H 

n[or,  255. 

Jeremiah,  Analysis  of  the  Book       ^M 

of,  401,402.   Lamentations  oA       ^H 

High  PlacFs,  3S9. 

High    Priests,  accoutit  of,  306, 

Jerome,  Latin  Version  of.  98.           ^M 

307. 

Jerusalem,  Description  of,  226—      ^M 

Huloricul  Books,  Analyses  of  the 

Old      Testament,     374—383. 

ind  of  the  New  Testament, 

415--42S. 

Hiilorrcfll  circnmstancea,  import- 

Jewish  Writers,  use  of,  for  the  In-       ^M 

of  Scripture,  IGB — 172. 

^H 

Hfslorieal  sense,  13S. 

Jeirs.  Infidelity  of,  accounted  for,       ^™ 

Holy  Land,  Names  of,  818—521 , 

54,  55.      Political  state  of,  to 

the  Babylonish  CapaYity.246— 

habilanla,  222.     DiiiBioiis,  333 

252.      And  after  that  time  to 

231—244.      Fertility  of,  244, 

252—258.    Corruptions  of  Be-      ^M 

245. 

ligion  among,  328—332.   Do.      ^M 

Holy  of  Holies,  290.  297. 

mesticAntii]uiliesDr,333— 3S6.       ^M 

Job,  Rook  of,  383.  385.                       ^M 

Hosea,  Book  of,  395. 

Joel,  Book  of,  338.                                 ^ 

Hours,  274- 

John  (St.l,Account  of.  419,  430. 

HouBcs  of  the  Jews,  333—336. 

Design    and    Analysis   of  his 

Hyperbole,  188. 

Gospel.  420— 422.  Of  bis  fin* 

Epistle,  448,449.    On  the  Ge- 

InoLATHf  of  the  Jevs,  and  its  pu- 

nisbment,  S63,  264.  328,  329. 

—454.     Analysis  oflhesecond 

and  third  Epistles  of  John,  4SS. 

Incense,  offering,  313. 

Infidels  more  creduloui  than 

Jonah,  Book  of,  393,  394.                  ^M 

Cbrisiians,  80. 

Josepbus,  noUco  of,  and  the  at.       ^M 

laspiralion  dsfineil,  38.    Criteria 

lenceDt\via-fli\\:\o«i"vR *«■"«>-   ^H 

f 
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413. 

JisbuB,  Book  or,  314. 

Jubilee,  Vew  of,  321. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  455. 

JudgK,  powers  of,  247. 

Testament,  account  of,  1 10- 

Ju<iae%  Book  of,  375. 

113.    Of  the  Samaiitan  Penla- 

Judicature,  Jewish  Courts  of,  SS8 

_S61.   Rorasn  Courts  of,  261 

—263. 

Manuscripts  of  the   Old  and 

Judith,  Book  of,  410. 

Justice,  Seat  of,  25S. 

Mark{Sl.),  Gospel  of,  418. 

Marriage   customs  of  the  Jent, 

Kaucafhihus  VcFMOn,  96. 

Kindred    Languages,    and   their 

Masora,  oodce  of,  191. 

use,  BS_90. 

Matthew  (St.),  Account  of,  and 

Kings    (IsraelitiE^h)    powers  atid 

of  his  gospel,  416 — 418. 

revenues  of,  247—250.      Du- 

Meaning of  words,    how  to  be 

ration  of  the  monarchies  of  Is- 

rael and  Judah,  251. 

143. 

Kings  two  Books  of,    378,  379. 

Meat  Olferings,  313. 

LiKBs  of  the  Holy  Land,  236, 

Medicine,   state    of,    among  d« 

-    237. 

Jews,  363. 

Messiah,    Table    of    Prophecies 

ture,  account  or,S$— ^3. ;  use 

concerning,    51! — 520.      Ob- 

of  the  analogy  of,  158—160. 

Latin   Versions  —  Antienl,    SS. 

menl  of  those  prophecies,  30% 

Modem,  100—109, 

203. 

Lslinisms,  88, 

Metaphors,  inlerpretalion  of,  ifll, 

the,  372—374. 

Lawyers,  331. 

17il— IBl. 

Micah,  Book  of,  399. 

Leprosy,  327. 

Military  Allairs  of  the  JewsW 

Letters,  form  of,  in  Manuscripts, 

other  Notions,  282—287. 

Military  Schools,  2S5. 

Leviles,  account  of,  304,  SOS. 

Mihtary  Sports,  3S9. 

Leviticus,  Book  of,  3S9. 

Ministers  of  the  temple.  3M- 

Libertines,  303. 

Literal  Sense,  what,  136. 

Minicle,  defined,  29.     EtideSK 

Lots,  Feast  of,  320. 

of,  30.      Deagn,   31.      Cndi- 

Luke  (St.),  Gospel  of,  4ia,  4I<I. 

bilitv,    32—34.      Ctiterin   of, 

Acts  of  the  Apostles    written 

by  him,  422. 

(he  Old  Testament  MincH 

Sfi. ;  and  of  the  New  TesianKsl 

Maccikeis,    sute    of  tlie   Jews 

under,  233.;  Apocryphal  books 

of  Christ's  Resurrection,  41— 

of,  413,  4H. 

Magistrates,  crimes  ajaraM,  166. 

■!A\.«A«.^'&.-&«M.  ascribid  " 

Malaclii,  BooV  ol,  406,409. 

■W'.-ajS«TO„1S- 

Malice,  Crimea  of,  268. 

■^Wwia,  nWiwi  lA  ,  VA. 

i^ 
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MohBimnedism,  prevalence  of,  do 

objetlion  to  prophecy,  56. 
Money,  tables  of,  461. 
Monlhsof  the  Jews,  275. 
Moral  Pans  of  Scripture,  Inter- 
Moral  Sense  of  Scripture,  1S8, 

Moralityorihepatriarchalreligioii, 
59.  Of  the  Juwish  code,  60. 
Of  tiie  Gospel,  6S,6i.  Ob- 
jections of  Unbelievers  to  the 
Morality  of  the  Bible  refuted. 
65—73. 

Mosesj  Credibility  of,  as  a  writer, 
12,  13.  Summary  (if  the  Doc- 
trine and  Morals  taught  by  bitn, 
59—61.  Ohser^ations  on  the 
Laws  of  Mosca,  372—374. 

MouDtaina  of  Palestine,  238 — 
241. 

Mouruing,  SG5. 

Murder,  punishment  of,  267. 

Mtuic  of  the  Jewa,  354. 

Mystical  Senae  of  Scripture,  137. 
Bules  for  the  Mystical  Inter. 
prctatJaD  of  Scripture,  193 — 
195. 

Nahdm,  Boot  of,  400. 
Naiareate,  vow  of,  323. 
Nazarites,  308.  3S3. 
Neder,   or  Vow  of  Dedication, 

323. 
Nehemiah,  Book  of,  3S2. 
New  Moon,  feast  of,  287. 
NewTeitament,  Gcnuinenera  and 

Authenticity  o:' 


PrcH 


on,  10, 1 


Creditulity,  13—16.  Confirmed 
by  profane  Writers,  22—24.  ; 
and  by  antient  Coins,  Medals, 
and  Marbles,  24— 3S.  Why 
in  Greek,  86.   Account 


ofiti 


i  idioms,  87,  E 


Oaths,  322. 

Obadiah,  Book  of,  405. 

Oblations,Qrdinary,vol  untary  ,and 
prescribed,  313,314. 

Old  Age,  lairt  cimcerning,  281. 

Old  Testament,  Genuineneas  and 
Aulhenlicily  of,  4—6.  Its  un- 
corruplcd  Preservation,  9,  10. 
Its  Credibility,  12.  CoDfinned 
by  natural  and  Civil  History, 
17— e2.;andbyAntientCoinii, 
&c.  25.  Divisions  of,  119— 
122.  Analyses  of  the  several 
Book)  of,  367 — 109.  See  Ma- 
nuscripts.  Versions. 

Olympic  Gamee,  allusions  to, 
360,361. 


Oratories  of  the  Jews,  399. 
Origcn's  Biblical  Labours,  notice 
of,  93. 

PAListiso-  Syriac  version,  96. 

Palestine,  220.  Fertility  of,  21, 
24. 

Parables,  nature  of,  164.  Inter- 
pretation of,  185,  186. 

Parabolic  sense,  137,138. 

Parallel  Passages,  use  of,  for 
interpreting   Scripture,    144 — 


Parents,  crimes  against,  267. 

Parentlieses,  importance  of,  1^4. 

Passover,  Feast  of,  317,318. 

PatTiBrchitl  Religion,  summary  o^ 
59.      Government,  346. 

Paul  (St),  brief  account  of,  4S4, 
425.  Analysis  of  bis  Epiitlei, 
426 — 442. 

Peace  Offerings,  311, 

Pentateuch,  genuineness  and  au. 
thentidty  of,  5,  6.  Observ- 
ations on,  367.  Manuscripts  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateucli,  113, 
114.  Analysis  of  the  several 
Books  of,  368-373. 
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Persian  Version,  97. 

Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  Version, 
95,96. 

Peter  (St ),  first  Epistle  of,  445— 
447.     Second  Epistle  of,  447. 

Pharisees,  sect  of,  330. 

Philemon,  Epistle  to,  440. 

Philip,  the  Tetrarch,  254. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to,  434. 

Philo-Judseus,  notice  of,  165. 

Philoxenian,  Syriac  Version,  96. 

Pilate,  account  of,  256. 

Plains  of  the  Holy  Land,  243. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of, 
189 — 193.  353.  Analyses  of 
the  poetical  books,  383 — 390. 

Political  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
246—287. 

Polyglott  Bibles,  editions  of,  478. 

Poor,  laws  concerning,  281,  282. 

Practical  reading  of  Scripture, 
213—217. 

Prayers  of  the  Jews,  301.  324, 
325. 

Precipitation,  271. 

Pkvserration  (uncomipted)  of 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  9 — 
11.  A  proof  of  their  diWne 
origin,  73. 

Priests,  account  of,  305,  306. 

Prisoners,  treatment  o£f  among 
the  Romans,  262. 

Procurators  (Roman),  powers  of, 
256. 

Promises  and  Threatenings  of 
Scripture,  interpretation  of, 
208—210. 

Property,  crimes  against,  266, 
267. 

Prophets,  account  of,  308,  309. 

.  General  observations  on,  and 
on  their  writings,  390,  391. 
Table  of,  392.  Analyses  of 
the  prophetical  books,  393 — 
409. 

Prophecy  defined,  45.  Difference 
between  the  pretended  predic- 
tions of  heathen  oracles,  and  the 
Scripture  prophecies,  46.  Use 
and  intent  of  prophecy,  47. 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jews, 
48 — 50.  To  the  iiaiiotis  ox 
empires  neighbouring  to  xYvem, 


50.  Prophecies  directly  an- 
nouncing the  Messiah,  54.  Pro- 
phecies by  Jesas  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  53.  Objections  to  pro- 
phecy refuted,  54—57.  Rules 
for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  198—200. 
On  the  accomplishment  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  200 — 203. 
Particularly  respecting  theMes- 
siah,  202,  203.  Table  of  the 
principal  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  512 — 520. 

Proselytes,  303. 

Proseuchse  or   Oratories  of  the 
Jews,  299. 

Proverbs  of  Scripture,  interpret- 
ation of,  186,  187. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  387,  388. 

Psalms,   Book  of,    385,  386. 
Table  of,  according   to  their 
subjects,  463,  464. 

Publicans,  278, 279. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Tests* 
ment,  123. 

Punishments  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, 269 — 273. 

Purifications  of  the  Jews,  326^ 
328. 

Purim,  Feast  of,  320. 


Quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  1 26.  Tables 
thereof,  127—133. 


Rechabites,  notice  of,  308,  309. 

Restitution,  269. 

Retaliation,  ibid. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of,  41 — 44. 

Revelation  (Divine),  necessity  of, 
1—4. 

Revelation  of  St.  John,  analysis  of 
the  Book  of,  457—459. 

Revenues  of  the  Israelitish  Kings, 
269. 

Rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  235, 
236. 

Roman  mode  of  treating  prison- 
ers, 261,  262. ;  of  computing 
Time,  273,  274.  Allusions  to 
\h'&   Roman    Discipline,    286, 
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Romans,  Epistle  to,  analysis  of, 

Seasons  of  the  Holy  Lanii,  23 1  — 

428—430. 

233. 

Eulersof  the  Synagogue,  300. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  329—332. 

Rural  and  Uoiiiestic  Ecouomy  of 

Seed-time,  232. 

Die  Jews,  34e— 3S0. 

Selah,  import  of,  386. 

Rulh,  Buok  of,  376. 

Self- Interdiction,  vows  of,  323. 

Sense   of   Scripture,     136— 141. 

Sabbath,  i.ow  solemnised,  315, 

Means  of  ascertaining  it,  141 

—174. 

Sabbaiical  Tear,  320,  321. 

Seritences,  pronunciation  and  ex- 

Sacred Obligations  and  Duties, 

ecution  of.  260.  262. 

322—328. 

Septuagint  Version,  history  of,  92 

Sacred  Persons,  302—309. 

—94.     EjlilionB  of,  478,479. 

Sacred  Places,  28  S— 302. 

Shew-bread,  Table  of,  296,  297. 

SacredThings,  310— 314. 

Sacred  Times  and  Scasonj,  315— 

Sicarii,  3SB. 

SinOfferings,  269.  311. 

SacrificesoftbeJews,  310— 313. 

Slaves,  condition  of,  340—343. 

Sadducees,  sect  of,  329. 

Slaying  with  the  sword,  270. 

Soldiers,  Jewish,  285.      Roman, 

Sanhedrin,  powers  of,  259. 

286. 

Samoritaosand  Samaritan  Penta- 

Solomon, Proverbs  of,  387,  388. 

teuch,  account  of,  113, 114, 

Apocryphal  Book  of,  411. 

Samuel,  Two  Bootsof.  376,377. 

Song   of   Solomon,  analysii    of. 

Scholia,  use  of,  for  ascertaining 

389,  390. 

Ihe  sense  of  Scripture,   ISO, 

Song  of  the  Ihiwi  Children,  413. 

151. 

Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 

Sdenres of  Ihe  Jews,  350—355. 

ture,  193-195. 

Sclavonic  Version,  99. 

Spiritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  137. 

Scope  defined,    156.      Hints  for 

ascerUining  it,  157. 

Strangers,  laws  concerning,  280. 

Soourgiog,  sea- 

Sul^ect  Matter,  Study,  and  Use 

Scribes,  259.331. 

Scriptures,  genuineness  and  au- 

Subscriptions to  Books  of  New 

thenticity  of,  4—9.    Their  un- 

Testament,  123. 

Credilritity,  12-2B.     Inspira- 

413. 

tion.  28,  29.      Eitemal  proofs 

Symmachus,    Greek  Version  of. 

of:  — Miracles,  29-45.    And 

95. 

Prophecy,  45—57.      Internal 

Synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the 

%     Evidences  of,  58—79.     Ina- 

mode  of  worship  there,  300 — 

■  «ojust  cause  for  rejecting  them. 

nagogue   Roll  of  the    Penta- 

teuch, 1 10.    Description  of  it, 

m. 

tory  and  Criticism  of,  85—134. 

Synecdoche,  187. 

Syriac  Language,  89. 

— 213.      Practical  Reading  of 

Syriac  Versions,  95 — 97. 

Scripture,  213— 217.    Tableof 

Syro-Estrangelo  version,  96. 

Select  Chapters  of,  463—473. 

Select Ustof  Books  facilitating 

TiBERBiCLE,  accanntot,  1%%— 

Ihe  study  of,  474—507. 

Seas  of  the  Holy  Laud,  236, 3ST. 

Tabernaciea,  feoav  o?,  ^l-«  - 

to 
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Xstlmud,  notice  of,  164. 
Targums,  notice  of,  91, 92. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Jirstf 

294.     The  second,  295 — 297.. 

Its  ministers,  S04 — 307. 
Temple,  HeliopoliUn,  298. 
Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  ibid* 
Testament     See  Old  and  New 

Testament. 
Testimony,  human,  value  of,  32 

—34. 
Theatrical  Ferformances,allu8ion8 

to,  in  the  New  Test.,  359, 360. 
Thefit,  punishment  of,  266,  267. 
Theocracy,  246. 

Theodotion,  Greek  Version  of,  95. 
Thessalonians,   first   Epistle   to, 

435.  Second  Epistle  to,  436. 
Time,  computation  of,  273 — 277. 
Timothy,  first  Epistle  to,  4S&:— 

438.     Second  Epistle  to,  438. 
Tithes,  314. 
Titles  of  the  Books  of  New  Tes- 

tament,  123. 
Titus,  Epistle  to,  439. 
—  (Emperor),  triumphal  arch 

of,  27. 
Tobit,  Book  of,  410. 
Travelling,  346. 
Treaties,  how  made,  279. 
Trespass  Offerings,  269.  31 1, 312. 
Tribunals,  judicial,  268,  269. 
Trials,  259,  260. 
Tributes  and  Taxes,  278—280. 
Triumph,  Roman,  287. 
Tropes  and   Figures,   Interpret- 
ation of,  175—178. 
Trumpets,  feast  of,  319. 
Types,  interpretation  of,   195 — 

197. 
Typical  Sense  of  Scripture,  187. 


Unbelievers,  Objections  of,  to 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts 
of  the  Bible  refuted,  65—73. 

Unbloody  Sacrifices,  313. 

Unclean,  who  were  deemed  so, 
327. 


1^, 


'PU  Loquendi,  4efined,  141.; 
subsidiary  means  for  ascertain- 
ing it,  143 — 174. 


Values  of  Palestine,  242. 

Various  Readings,  Origin  and 
Nature  of,  124,  125. 

Vatican  Manuscript,  118. 

Verses,  origin  of,  123. 

Versions,  Antient,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 90.  Chaldee,91.  Greek, 
92—95.  Oriental,  95—97. 
Weston,  98,  99.  Use  of 
Antient  Versions,  148 — 150. 
Modern  Versions,  99.  Mo- 
dem Latin  Versions,  100— 1 02. 
Editions  of  Versions,  478 — 
480.  Tables  of  Versions  in  the 
Modem  Languages  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  103 
—105.  Account  of  English 
Versions,  106 — 109. 

Vows,  different kindsof,  314.  322 
—324. 

Vulgate  Latin  Version,  98. 


Wars,  how  conducted,  282,  283. 
Watches,  a  division  of  time,  274. 
Weeks,  274,  275. 
Weights  and  Measures,  table  of, 

460,461. 
Wells,  remarkable  notice  of,  238. 
Wilderness  of  Palestine,  244. 
Winter,  in  the  Holy  Land,  232. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  apocryphal 

Book  of,  411.;  and  of  Jesus 

the  Son  of  Sirach,  ibid. 
Woods  in  Palestine,  244. 
Words,    Rules  for  investigating 

the  meadtng  of,  141  — 143. 
Writing,  art  of,  among  the  Jews, 

353.  

Years,  sacred  and  civil,  of  the 

Jews,  275,  276. 


Zealots,  332. 
Zecbariah,  Book  of,  408. 
Zephaniah,  Book  of^  400. 
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